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Preface 


No one knows what the Ancient Americans of southern Utah called themselves. Most likely it was 
some variation on the term “The People.” Many different names have been ascribed to the Ancients by modern 
groups, and some of those names are now deemed inappropriate or offensive to those who trace their ancestry 
to the Ancients. We prefer the term Hisat’sinom, a Hopi word meaning ancient people or those who came be- 
fore. In the Hopi view, the Hisat’sinom are not distinguished on the basis of ethnicity, language, or cultural 
practices. All who came before are Hisat’sinom. We find this all-encompassing term quite appropriate, but per- 
haps a bit cumbersome to the average reader. By necessity, we use a number of different names in the following 
chapters — Archaic, Fremont, Ancestral Puebloan, Ancestral Patute — as literary shorthand for many different 
groups who occupied the Monument over ten millennia. 


Archaeologists still cannot agree, for the most part, who the Ancients were, when and where they 
came from, and where they went, if they went anywhere at all. In the following chapters, the Hisat’sinom of 
Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument are discussed from the perspective of various archaeological 
and ethnographic perspectives offered by researchers over the past 150 years. In effect, this publication is a his- 
tory of previous archaeological research. It is also inherently biased. The thoughts, ideas, and theories offered 
over the years have come from Euro-American researchers, most of whom gave little thought to what the mod- 
ern descendants might have to say about their conclusions and interpretations. This entrenched ethnocentrism 
is slowly eroding due to federal laws mandating greater tribal consultation and involvement, as well as a handful 
of archaeologists who have actively engaged the tribes during the course of their research. 


Tribal perspectives are extremely rare in any of the reports synthesized in this overview, and hence they 
are sorely lacking in the following discussions. But as more archaeologists embrace the wisdom and oral traditions 
of indigenous groups, chances are that tribal voices will ring more prominently in future publications than they 
do in this one. 
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Making Sense ofthe Past: 
An Overview 


Grand Staircase-Escalante National Mon- 
ument (GSENM) is a desert landscape of deep 
sandstone canyons with ever-changing hues, seem- 
ingly limitless rolling hills carpeted with pinyons and 
junipers, arid badlands ripped and rent by erosion 
as thunderstorm runoffs work their way south to 
the Colorado River, and high plateaus standing as 
sentinels to discourage anything but temporary 
human trespass. It is a land that is brutally rugged 
and often impenetrable. It would seem to be both 
foreboding and forbidding to humans. 


But looks can be deceiving. GSENM has 
actually been home to families for the past 12,000 
years. In fact, there has rarely been a time since hu- 
mans first arrived on the northern Colorado Plateau 
near the end of the last Ice Age that the region was 
not occupied. These earliest inhabitants proved re- 
markably adept at surviving, even thriving, in an in- 
hospitable environment for thousands of years. 


The earliest GSENM residents might have 
been deer hunters who returned time and again to 
a rockshelter just outside Escalante, beginning about 





10,000 BC when local environments were changing 
rapidly from colder, wet conditions to warmer, drier 
ones. The last vestiges of the massive glaciers on 
the Aquarius Plateau were, at that time, sending wa- 
ters cascading down North Creek to the Escalante 
River. The lush forests that had once graced the 
foothills began to give way to junipers and later 
pinyons, and entire plant and animal communities 
were reorganizing in response to increased aridity. 


By about 8000 BC, the glaciers had van- 
ished, and once-abundant wildlife had dispersed 
across the snow-free high plateaus. And humans 
did what humans have always done: They adapted. 
By necessity, they became more mobile, ranging 
farther and farther. They became increasingly de- 
pendent on wild plants — seeds, tubers, berries, 
nuts — and they devised stone tools to process 
them. They became increasingly reliant on small 
game, especially rabbits. They came to know the 
landscape intimately, harvesting early maturing 
grass seeds in the Colorado River lowlands in the 
late winter or early spring, then moving their camps 
to the benches as they followed the ripening plants 


to ever higher elevations. By summer, they were on 
the high plateaus, which offered a cornucopia of 
deer and elk, fish and birds, berries and nuts, seeds 
and tubers. Autumn would have found them re- 
treating downslope to harvest pinyon nuts and to 
ambush mule deer making their annual winter mi- 
grations. They most likely harvested and stored 
enough food for the dreary winter months ahead. 


Archaeologists call these hunters and gath- 
erets Archaic people, but no one knows what they 
called themselves. They probably operated as ex- 
tended family units, although several families might 
have come together for communal rabbit drives and 
deer hunts. Some used stone tools identical to con- 
temporaneous groups in the eastern Great Basin. 
Others used tools more akin to those found on the 
Great Plains, and a few might have come from 
south of the Colorado River, although swimming 
the river with children and elderly family members 
in tow would have been a daunting undertaking in 
those days. A continuous sequence of radiocarbon 
dates suggests the Archaic hunting and gathering 
way of life continued unabated and with few mod- 
ifications over seven millennia. 


Some- 
thing happened 
about 1000 BC. 
Populations seem 
to have increased 
throughout — the 
GSENM. region, 
perhaps due to 
families 
droughts in the 
Great Basin. An- 
other possibility is that families began to arrive 
from south of the Colorado — families who 


fleeing 


brought an entirely new way of life centered on 
maize (corn) farming. Recent evidence from the 
Jackson Flat area south of Kanab suggests the first 
farming might have occurred here between about 
1300 and 800 BC, which is roughly a thousand 
years or so earlier than traditionally thought. By 
about AD 200, maize farming had become wide- 
spread, not only in the Kanab area but along the 
Escalante River corridor far to the east. 


Farming arrived in the Kanab 
area, perhaps introduced by San 
Pedro immigrants from the south, 
by around 1000 BC. 


Farming requires a certain commitment to 
staying put to plant, water, and tend crops. And the 
eatliest farmers of the Grand Staircase region took 
to a settled way of life early on. They constructed 
citcular residences partially below ground that fea- 
tured several standardized features: floor pits, cen- 
tral fire pits, robust roof support systems, and in 
some instances benches encircling the interior. They 
also constructed very large and elaborate food stor- 
age cists in nearby alcoves — pits that were also 
used to bury the dead. Some families might have co- 
alesced into small hamlets, a harbinger of the larger 
villages that would come later. Archaeologists see a 
lot of similarities between these earliest farmers and 
contemporaneous groups of the Kayenta and San 
Juan River areas where they are referred to as Bas- 
ketmaker II peoples. 


The increased sedentism evident in the 

Grand Staircase has not yet been documented in the 
Escalante River region at such an early date. Maize 
farming was unquestionably being practiced by AD 
200, but these might have been seasonal occupa- 
tions where the farmers moved into an optimal area 
along the river in the spring and then returned to a 
winter residence after the fall harvest. Instead of 
formal pit houses, 
they lived the 
warmer months in 
the shade of al- 
coves and rock- 
shelters near their 
fields, and perhaps 
temporary brush 
that 
with- 
stood the ravages 

of time. The large number of granaries and slab- 
lined cists found along the Escalante River attests 
to the importance of cultivated foods at this time. 
Archaeologists believe these earliest farmers were 


structures 


have not 


ancestors of later farming groups collectively re- 
ferred to as the Fremont Complex. 


For about 800 years, beginning about AD 
200, groups in the Grand Staircase and Escalante 
River areas maintained separate identities, suggest- 
ing well defined cultural boundaries between them. 
On the west, those of the Grand Staircase became 


increasingly dependent on cultivated foods, with 
maize representing 80 percent or more of the diet. 
Pithouses became more formalized, and they were 
commonly attached to rows of storage cists. Clus- 
ters of residences hint at the emergence of village 
life and increased social complexity. Culture change 
through this period was marked by accretion of new 
traits rather than replacement of old patterns. Dif- 
ferences in painted ceramics and the shape of the 
pottery jar rims are often the only surface clues as 
to the age of these sites. These locally produced ce- 
ramics all have correlates to vessels found in the 
Kayenta region where they ate assigned to the Bas- 
ketmaker II, Pueblo I, and early Pueblo II periods 
of Ancestral Puebloan prehistory. They are also 
quite similar to ceramics found on the Arizona Strip, 
St. George Basin, and lower Virgin River-Moapa 
Valley area of southern Nevada. 


This same ceramic tradition is largely absent 
in the Escalante River Basin to the east. Instead, a 
distinctive gray- 
wate with basalt 
tempering, called 
Emery Gray, was 
utilized by about 
AD 500, which is 
the defining char- 
acteristic of the 
beginning of the 
Fremont Com- 
plex. The ceramic 
evidence suggests 
the Fremont were 
socially and eco- 
nomically connected to other Fremont groups to the 
north and northwest. There is minimal evidence they 
interacted with their Ancestral Puebloan neighbors 
until sometime around AD 750. 


The Fremont are traditionally thought to 
have been mobile farmers who continued to be pro- 
ficient hunters and gatherers, although farming in- 
time. Pithouse 
architecture appeared in this region by about AD 
750, and the interior features are strikingly similar 


creased in importance over 


to Ancestral Puebloan ones to the west with encit- 
cling benches, ramped lateral entryways, and various 
floor pits, some of them quite large. This might be 


evidence of increased social interaction or intermar- 
riage between the two groups, resulting in more per- 
meable cultural boundaries. As their ancestors had 
done in the centuries before, Fremont groups 
farmed along the Escalante River during the warm 
months and then returned to a winter residence, 
perhaps in the Wide Hollow area near Escalante. 
Some Fremont farmers might have moved into the 
Kaiparowits Plateau at this time, as evidenced by the 
large number of granaries there. 


At about AD 1000 or 1050, the boundary 
between the two groups seems to have collapsed al- 
together. Ancestral Puebloan immigrants arrived in 
the Escalante River country, constructing large 
pueblos at Coombs Village and Lampstand and oc- 
cupying former Fremont sites like Arrowhead Hill 
and Fremont territories like the Kaiparowits Plateau. 
It is not known whether they absorbed or assimi- 
lated the Fremont people already there, or whether 
the Fremont were pushed out of their homelands 

that had been 
theirs for 800 years 


or more. 


Ancestral Puebloan farmers 
successfully grew maize on 
Fiftymile Mountain at elevations 
between 7,000 and 7,500 feet —a 
remarkable feat not possible with 
today’s arid climates. 


Archaeologists 
continue to debate 
the source of this 
Ancestral 
Puebloan migra- 
tion, with some ar- 
guing it can be 
found in the 
Kayenta region of 
northern Arizona 
and others arguing it was from the Grand Staircase, 
which received its own influx of Kayenta immi- 
grants at the same time. It is quite evident that mi- 
gtations were occurring throughout the region, and 
these disrupted long-held traditions. In the Grand 
Staircase, Kayenta immigrants might have remained 
only about 50 years before they either returned to 
their homelands or were absorbed by Virgin Branch 
populations. On the Kaiparowits Plateau, the ce- 
ramic evidence suggests a mix of Kayenta and Vir- 
gin Branch traits, but this occupation was likewise 
brief, probably only a hundred years or so. It might 
have lasted only somewhat longer in the upper Es- 
calante River area. 


This period of time, referred to as the late 
Pueblo Il-Pueblo HI, was remarkable because the 
immigrants cultivated their crops using only natural 
rainfall — an extremely risky practice in areas that 
receive less than 12 inches of rain annually. But they 
were apparently very successful at it, farming the 
high Kaiparowits Plateau at elevations well above 
7,000 feet. This raises the possibility that climates 
at this time were wetter and warmer than present. 


These Ancestral Puebloans also brought 
with them an increased social complexity, as evi- 
denced by the appearance of small, aboveground 
pueblos, some with courtyards or plazas, and by 
deep subterranean structures used for ceremonial 
and community purposes, called kivas. Trade net- 
works linked communities to distant regions. This 
pattern persisted from about AD 1050 to 1150, at 
which time crippling drought might have depleted 
their storage capabilities, especially in light of the 
much larger populations. Some immigrants might 
have returned south across the Colorado River at 
this time, while remnant populations remained in 
optimal environmental niches for another century. 
Another crippling drought at about AD 1280 proved 
to be a death knell to the remaining farmers. 


The abandonment of farming in the mid- 
dle AD 1200s is not easily explained. The ancient 
farmers had survived lengthy droughts before, 
probably by relying more on wild plants and animals 
when their crops withered. So why was this event 
so catastrophic? One answer might be the arrival of 
hunter-gatherer immigrants from the Great Basin 
— ancestors of the modern Southern Paiutes. 


There is growing evidence that Ancestral 
Paiutes were present in the region by AD 1250, if 
not earlier. Some researchers see them as militaristic, 
forcibly displacing the Ancestral Puebloan farmers 
(there are also oral histories to that effect). Other 
researchers see the Ancestral Paiute as extremely ef- 
ficient foragers who out-competed their farmer ri- 
vals. And when farming proved untenable, the 
farmers found they no longer had access to the wild 
plants and animals that had provided relief during 
earlier times. Both groups might have coexisted for 
50 years or more before the farmers picked up and 


left or they were simply absorbed into the Ancestral 
Paiute way of life. 


During this period of coexistence and as- 
similation, Ancestral Paiutes might have learned the 
basic principles of agriculture. There is some ar- 
chaeological evidence, albeit limited, that these for- 
agers also cultivated maize and beans, although 
never on the scale of their Ancestral Puebloan pred- 
ecessors. They were still farming along the creeks 
and rivers when they were encountered by the first 
Euro-Americans to traverse the atea in 1776. 


This publication is intentionally “differ- 
ent” from other archaeological overviews, referred 
to as Class I overviews, because our intended au- 
dience extends beyond land managers. Monument 
officials and the Colorado Plateau Archaeological 
Alliance (CPAA) have long shared a conviction that 
preservation of archaeological resources can be 
fostered only when the public understands and ap- 
preciates the scientific value of those resources. In 
effect, the public cannot fully embrace preservation 
if they have little or no understanding of the im- 
portance of archaeological resources, especially if 
those resources might lack perceived visual appeal. 
This monograph, revised from a more technical re- 
port (Spangler et al. 2019), is intended to be intel- 
ligible, informative, and enjoyable to the general 
public, while also being useful to land managers in 
the future. 


Location and Setting 


GSENM is located in Kane and Garfield 
counties in southern Utah. At 1.9 million acres in 
size, it is also the nation’s largest national monu- 
ment, and it is one of four national monuments, 
four national parks, and one national recreation area 
on the northern flanks of the Colorado River sub- 
ject to enhanced environmental protections. It was 
the first national monument to fall within BLM’s 
management responsibilities. The Monument is also 
unique among national monuments because it was 
created specifically as an outdoor scientific labora- 
tory, with archaeological resources warranting spe- 
cific the presidential 
proclamation establishing it in 1996. 
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Kaiparowits. 


Figure 1.2: The Monument is divided into three distinct regions, each based on 


unique topography. 


GSENM is included within the much larger 
Colorado Plateau physiographic province centered 
on the Four Corners of Utah, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona (Stokes 1986), specifically the 
northern Colorado Plateau subsection that includes 
the entire plateau north and west of the Colorado 
River. The GSENM region consists of mostly 
north-to-south tilted terrain that includes a variety 
of topographic settings ranging to about 11,000 feet 
elevation on the Aquarius Plateau on the north to 
less than 2,000 feet elevation along the Colorado 
River within the lower Grand Canyon. 


GSENM is comprised of three distinct ge- 
ogtaphic sections (Figure 1.2): 


@ The Grand Staircase, the westernmost section, 
is located just east of Kanab, Mt. Carmel, and Or- 
derville, and just south of Bryce Canyon National 
Park. It is defined by a series of cliffs and terraces 
that rise from south to north. It is largely character- 
ized by a pinyon-juniper environment interspersed 
with colorful sandstone outcrops and escarpments. 
The Paria River is the primary permanent water 


source (Figure 1.3), although permanent water is 
also found in Johnson Canyon (Figure 1.4) and at 
scattered springs and seeps. The eastern edge of the 
Grand Staircase section is the Cockscomb, a promi- 
nent geologic feature that spans the entire Monu- 
ment from north to south. Prehistoric occupations 
were focused predominantly along permanent water 
sources, along the base of the Vermilion Cliffs and 
the terraces above, and the Buckskin Mountain atea 
in the southeast portion. The Kanab Creek 
drainage, which features prominently in subsequent 
narrative chapters, is actually outside the Monument 
boundaries along the western border. 


@ The Kaiparowits Plateau, the center of the three 
sections, is a wedge-shaped region characterized by 
rolling hills and benchlands in the west. These tise 
gradually toward the east, cresting on Fiftymile 
Mountain, a north-south trending high plateau 
rimmed by steep cliffs and with elevations ranging 
from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. Lower elevations are char- 
acterized by pinyon-juniper forests that were heavily 
utilized by Archaic hunters and gatherers (Figure 
1.5). The high plateau is characterized by broad, 


Grand Staircase Environments 








Figure 1.3: The Paria River (above) bisects the Grand Staircase from north to south and is the largest 
soutce of permanent water in the western portion of the Monument. 


Figure 1.4: Johnson Wash (below) was once a meandering creek 


with wet meadows and lakes. Small lakes are still found at the mouth of the Dairy Canyon tributary. 


Dairy Canyon 


Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 





Kaiparowits Plateau Environments 


Kaiparowits Plateau 


Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 





Figure 1.5: The lower, western portion of the Kaiparowits Plateau (above) is carpeted by 
pinyon and juniper forests that were rich in big game throughout prehistory. 


Figure 1.6: The upper, eastern portion of the Kaiparowits Plateau (below), also known as 
Fiftymile Mountain, had unique environments that allowed high-elevation maize farming 
in prehistoric times. 





Escalante Canyons Environments 


Escalante Déseft 
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Figure 1.7: The lower Escalante River country (above) is largely inhospitable deserts, but prehistoric 
farming occurred all along the river corridor. 


Figure 1.8: The upper Escalante River country (below) features an abundance of pinyon and 


juniper forests, as well as small creeks, that were home to prehistoric groups for thousands of years. 
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The Gulch 
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open sagebrush flats interspersed with pinyon-ju- 
niper forests (Figure 1.6). This section is bordered 
by the Cockscomb on the west, the Straight Cliffs 
on the east, the Colorado River on the south, and 
the Aquarius Plateau foothills on the north. 


@® ‘The Escalante River Basin, the easternmost of 
the three sections, can be described as a series of 
high plateaus, expansive deserts, and spectacular 
canyons incised into the uplifted sedimentary strata 
(mostly sandstone). The lower, southern portion 
features very sparse vegetation (Figure 1.7), and 
most prehistoric occupations were focused on the 
Escalante River corridor. The upper Escalante River 
country, situated at the foot of Boulder Mountain 
and the Aquarius Plateau, features comparatively 
dense patches of pinyon and juniper, which coin- 
cide with greater evidence of permanent residences. 
The upper basin also features numerous Escalante 
River tributaries such as North Creek, Birch Creek, 
Deer Creek, and Boulder Creek (Figure 1.8). It is 
bordered on the east by the imposing Waterpocket 
Fold and on the west by the 50-mile-long curtain of 
sandstone known as the Straight Cliffs. 


The Monument is bounded to the north 
by the Dixie National Forest, and on the east by 
Capitol Reef National Park and Glen Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area. The southern boundary 
skirts the Glen Canyon NRA, a portion of US. 
Highway 89, and the Utah-Arizona border. The 
western boundary of the monument is generally 
defined by the Skutumpah Road and Bryce Canyon 
National Park. The monument consisted of 1.7 
million acres at the time it was created by executive 
order on September 18, 1996. In 1998, the state of 
Utah traded School Trust inholdings to the federal 
government, which increased the size of the Mon- 
ument to about 1.9 million acres representing a full 
spectrum of environments. 


Environmental Context 


A fundamental premise of archaeological 
studies in modern times has been the relationship 
between human populations and their natural envi- 
ronment. Variations in size and structure of human 
populations are generally believed to correspond to 
variations in the natural setting, and environmental 


changes over time are believed to directly influence 
human behavior (Aikens 1983). Exactly how natural 
environments influenced early humans has been the 
subject of considerable debate over the years. Stew- 
ard (1938, 1940, 1955) maintained that human 
groups in the American West effectively exploited 
both vertically and horizontally differentiated envi- 
ronments, arguing “the physical environment exerts 
but a permissive and limiting effect” on human pop- 
ulations (1955:34). 


Mote recent theoretical approaches have 
focused on the premise that variations in human 
behavior are shaped by natural selection. As artic- 
ulated by O’Connell et al. (1982:233), “all else 
being equal, more efficient strategies - those that 
produce greatest return in energy relative to time 
ot effort expended - will be favored over those that 
are less efficient.” Optimal foraging theory has be- 
come a standard approach to modern hunter-gath- 
erer research throughout the West, and it has been 
applied to recent hunter-gatherer studies in the 
GSENM region. 


This overview emphasizes that the relation- 
ship between humans and their local environments 
defies straight forward explanations. Humans cer- 
tainly responded to the distribution of local re- 
sources, but less obvious is whether the distribution 
of certain resources was a determining (or limiting) 
factor in human adaptations, and how social factors 
influenced those decisions. All characteristics of 
local environments probably influenced human re- 
sponses to a greater or lesser degree. As summa- 
tized by Reed and Chandler (1984:3), 


The influence of the physical environment on site 
locations is universal, regardless of the level of social organ- 
ization, time period or region. Simply put, man selects for 
habitation or use locations perceived as appropriate based on 
factors such as the gentleness of slope, the distribution of 
water, food, and fuel resources, and quality of shelter. Site 
locations are not randomly scattered across the landscape 
[and] the physical attributes of site locations can be easily 
defined and measured. 


Geib (1989a) also observed that single en- 
vironmental factors are rarely sole determinants of 
land-use patterns. For example, during one study 


on the southern Kaiparowits Plateau, Geib exam- 
ined soil types he considered to be important de- 
terminants of plant growth, primarily deep aeolian 
and alluvial sands that fostered high concentrations 
of economic grasses (e.g., ticegrass, dropseed) im- 
portant to human subsistence. However, the pat- 
tern of prehistoric exploitation of such resources 
was not consistent from one area to the next. One 
sample unit (Romano Bench) featured deep sands 
and supported high densities of ricegrass and 
dropseed, but it exhibited a low site density. A 
nearby sample unit (Grand Bench) with identical 
soil and vegetation characteristics was heavily uti- 
lized. The only obvious difference was that the 
Grand Bench area afforded immediate access to 
Kaiparowits Plateau uplands, but the lightly ex- 
ploited Romano Bench area did not. 


We intend to discuss archaeological phe- 
nomena of GSENM within the broad context of 
human responses to spatially and temporally vari- 
able environments. This approach is predicated on 
the assumption, one articulated by Jesse Jennings 
more than 50 years ago (1966b), that human pop- 
ulations exploited a wide range of ecotones at dif- 
ferent times of the year and perhaps year-to-year 
depending on resource availability. This pattern of 
resource exploitation would have been both hori- 
zontal, which involved moving significant dis- 
tances between resource patches, and vertical, 
which mandated movement between lowland and 
upland resources. 


GSENM itself is characterized by a variety 
of ecological settings ranging from about 4,000 feet 
elevation in the south to 8,000 feet in the north. 
Collectively, these environments offered a complex 
assemblage of relatively barren deserts, riparian val- 
leys, pinyon-juniper foothills, and alpine forests. The 
gradational elevation of this topography offered 
human populations a broad spectrum of predictable 
plant and animal resources that could have been ex- 
ploited by human populations at different times of 
the year. As observed by Jennings (1966b:29), the 
environments found at different elevations offered 
complementary resources to one another, and “the 
canyons and the uplands were aboriginally a single 
ecosystem and ... the aboriginal occupants of the 
area exploited the resources on this basis.” In other 


ie 


words, it is impossible to consider lowlands adapta- 
tions without also considering the interrelatedness 
of midlands or upland environments. 


Jennings (1966b), Ambler et al. (1964), and 
Long (1966) recognized two basic environmental 
zones, one a lowland (or canyonlands) zone below 
about 4,500 feet elevation, and the other a highland 
environment above about 4,500 feet elevation. 
More recently, Geib (1996f) argued for three zones, 
a “lowlands” zone consisting of the arid canyon 
bottoms below 4,500 feet elevation, a “midlands” 
zone characterized by benchlands and low plateaus 
with desert flora, and an ‘ 
5,500 feet elevation that featured pinyon-juniper 


‘uplands” zone above 


forests, cooler temperatures, and more precipita- 
tion. These three zones are generally consistent 
with the desert, semi-desert, and upland climatic 
zones identified in GSENM planning documents 
(BLM 1998:3.16). 


Two other ecozones must also be consid- 
ered. The high elevations found on the Kaibab, 
Aquarius, Paunsaugunt, and Markagunt plateaus fea- 
ture alpine environments quite different from the 
pinyon-juniper “uplands” zone. For our purposes, 
the “alpine zone” includes those environments 
above about 8,000 feet elevation that afforded sum- 
mer and fall access to abundant, but dispersed fau- 
nal resources. This zone also afforded access to fish, 
berries, roots, and other floral resources that would 
have ripened much later in the seasonal cycle than 
resources found at lower elevations. 


A fifth ecozone discussed throughout the 
narrative (one that greatly influenced prehistoric 
land-use patterns) consists of riparian environments 
(Figure 1.9). These can be found within all four of 
the other ecozones. In arid climates they typically 
feature greater biodiversity, greater abundance of 
economic plant species, and more numerous faunal 
resources tethered to a greater or lesser degree to 
the permanent water. Riparian zones were also ma- 
nipulated for agricultural purposes. 


All five ecozones are represented in the 
GSENM region, but not necessarily within the 
monument boundaries. In summary: 


@® The “lowlands” zone consists of the arid 
canyon bottoms of the Colorado River and the 
lower extremes of its northern tributaries (e.g., Es- 
calante River, Paria River, and Kanab Creek) lying 
below about 4,500 feet elevation. This zone is espe- 
cially prevalent in the Glen Canyon region. Within 
GSENM, this zone is limited to a few areas along 
its southern margin below the Vermilion Cliffs. 


® Geib (1996f:6) described the “midlands” zone 
as atid benchlands and low plateaus lying between 
the canyon rims and the slopes of higher-elevation 


Calf Creek 
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offered critical plant and animal resources in an otherwise arid envi- 


ronment, as well as water for irrigation of crops. 






plateaus from about 4,500 to 5,500 feet elevation. 
These areas feature vast expanses of slickrock, dune 
fields, shadscale, and blackbrush. Within GSENM, 
this zone includes almost the entire Escalante River 
corridor as far north as the town of Escalante (but 
not the benches above), as well as the first terrace 
above the Vermilion Cliffs, lower Johnson Canyon, 
the lower-middle Paria River, and the lower benches 
of the Kaiparowits Plateau. 


@® The “uplands” zone is characterized by the 
abundant pinyon-juniper forests found in the 
foothills below the high plateaus, as well 
as throughout most of the Kaiparowits 
Plateau, all at elevations from 5,500 to 
~~ ~—«8,000 feet. The vast majority of 

» GSENM is located within this zone, in- 
cluding the Wygaret Terrace and others 
ascending to the north, the upper Es- 
calante River and its Boulder Creek, 
Deer Creek, and North Creek tributar- 
ies, the Lampstand area, and the Aquar- 
ius Plateau-Boulder Mountain foothills. 


@ The “alpine” zone is characterized 
by high plateau forests of mixed 
conifers and aspens, greater precipita- 
tion, and greater biodiversity, all found 
above 8,000 feet. It would have provided 
nuts, berries, tubers, and plant seeds not 
found at lower elevations, as well as 
summer-fall access to faunal resources. 
This zone is not found within the Mon- 
ument boundaries, but is prevalent on 
adjacent high plateaus managed by the 
US. Forest Service. 


® The “riparian” zone is limited 
mostly to narrow canyon corridors with 
permanent flowing water. These include 
Kanab Creek, Paria River, Escalante 
River, and Johnson Wash, as well as 
some tributaries. There are a few other 
anomalous riparian areas. There is an 
isolated bog or “lake” on the Kaiparow- 
its Plateau, as well as numerous springs, 
especially under the rim of the plateau; 
there are scattered springs and seeps 
throughout the Monument; and there 


are abundant small lakes in alpine settings. Some 
drainages also have intermittent water flows that 
can foster riparian vegetation. 


Archaeologists on the Monument 


Archaeological research in the GSENM 
conducted prior to designation of the monument in 
1996 has, for the most part, mirrored theoretical ap- 
proaches elsewhere in the Southwest as each has 
emerged, only to be later modified and in some in- 
stances discarded. Significant ethnographic research 
was conducted in the region between about 1870 
and the 1930s, but little has been done since that 
time. These historical trends are discussed in much 
greater detail in an earlier Class I overview (see Span- 
gler 2001) and the technical version of this mono- 
graph (Spangler et al. 2019). 


The history of archaeological and ethno- 
graphic research in the region can be divided into 
four periods: (1) A period from 1776 to 1900 when 
the first archaeological and ethnographic observa- 
tions were made, often by individuals untrained in 
this still-emerging science, and archaeology was still 
viewed as a mere curiosity; (2) A period from about 
1900 to 1950 when archaeology emerged as the do- 
main of formally trained archaeologists focused 
largely on careful descriptions and classifications; 
(3) A period of regional inventories of massive 
scale, epitomized by the Glen Canyon Project, from 
about 1950 to 1963, and (4) Archaeological investi- 
gations conducted pursuant to passage of the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act in 1966 and other 
federal laws mandating protection of cultural re- 
sources on the public domain, commonly referred 
to as CRM archaeology. 


The earliest ethnographic observations in 
the GSENM region were those of Catholic friars 
returning to New Mexico in 1776 after a failed at- 
tempt to reach the Spanish garrison in Monterey, 
California (Warner 1976). And the earliest accounts 
of archaeological resources of the study area were 
recorded by members of the Colorado River expe- 
ditions of Major John Wesley Powell from 1869 to 
1872 (Figure 1.10). While not specifically archaeo- 
logical in purpose, these expeditions nonetheless 
provided valuable information on the nature and lo- 
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cation of certain archaeological sites. The ethno- 
graphic observations made by Powell and several 
members of his expeditions, especially Frederick 
Dellenbaugh, also contributed immensely to the 
ethnographic record at a time when indigenous peo- 
ples still retained many traditional lifeways. 


The earliest accounts of indigenous peo- 
ples in the region are found in the journals of Father 
Silvestre Velez de Escalante, who led a Spanish ex- 
ploring expedition into Utah and northern Arizona 
in 1776 along with Father Francisco Atanasio 
Dominguez. Escalante’s journal offers vivid descrip- 
tions of Southern Paiute groups in the Cedar City 
and St. George areas, as well as the scattered bands 
they encountered on the Arizona Strip. They passed 
just south of GSENM on their way to Crossing of 
the Fathers (now under Lake Powell) on their return 
to New Mexico. 


Various travelers and adventurers passed 
through the region in the decades that followed, and 
there are a handful of colorful and usually pejorative 
descriptions of the indigenous groups of southern 





Figure 1.10: John Wesley Powell was a keen ob- 
server of Southern Paiute bands in the GSENM re- 
gion in the 1870s. Photo: J.K. Hillers Collection, 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Utah, but for the most part, these chroniclers trav- 
eled the Old Spanish Trail route that bypassed 
GSENM to the north and west. The first references 
specific to the GSENM area occurred in the fall of 
1858, when missionaries traveled along the foot of 
the Vermilion Cliffs to Pipe Springs where they vis- 
ited a Paiute encampment. They continued south- 
east across the Kaibab Plateau to House Rock 
Valley where they met, traded, and dined on rabbits 
with a band of Southern Paiutes (Little 1909). 


At the same time religious colonists were 
settling southwestern Utah, the U.S. government be- 
come obsessed with westward expansion, fueled not 
only by romanticized accounts of trappers and ad- 
venturers but by a growing fascination with scien- 
tific discovery. At least 12 major expeditions into 
the region were conducted during this period, but 
only John Wesley Powell’s Colorado River Exploring 
Expeditions of 1869-72, George M. Wheelet’s 
100th Meridian surveys of southern Utah and 
northern Arizona from 1871 to 1873, and Robert 
B. Stanton’s railroad surveys of the Colorado River 
in 1889 and 1890 made contributions to an under- 
standing of the archaeology and ethnohistory of 
the GSENM region. Powell’s keen interest in the ar- 
chaeology and indigenous peoples was unprece- 
dented for that time. 


In 1874, renowned ornithologist Spencer 
Baird, at that time assistant secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, enlisted Powell’s support to plan 
the 1876 Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. 
Also prominent in these plans was Frederick Put- 
nam of the Peabody Museum. Their efforts were 
to include an extensive display of ethnographic and 
archaeological artifacts from North American In- 
dians that had been, and to some extent were still 
being, collected by various surveys operating 
throughout the Western territories (Fowler and 
Matley 1978:20; McVaugh 1956:68). 


Among the emerging scientists recruited to 
assist with collections for the Centennial Exposition 
was Edward Palmer, a medical doctor and Civil War 
veteran. Palmer’s interest in archaeology and ethnol- 
ogy first brought him to southwestern Utah in Oc- 
tober 1875 where he conducted archaeological 
excavations and recorded observations of indige- 
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nous Southern Paiute peoples. His base of opera- 
tions was the St. George residence of Joseph Ellis 
Johnson, who had distinguished himself locally as 
a horticulturalist and whose family afforded Palmer 
opportunities to explore archaeological sites on var- 
ious properties along the Santa Clara River. In No- 
vember 1875, Palmer made a brief excursion to 
Johnson Canyon east of Kanab, where he excavated 
a rockshelter (Palmer 1876, 1878). This would have 
constituted the first formal archaeological excava- 
tions of any site within GSENM. 


Palmer left the St. George area in early 
1876, but returned in December of that year under 
the auspices of the Peabody Museum. Throughout 
1877, he excavated mounds in the Washington City, 
Paragonah, and Beaver areas, and he might have te- 
sumed excavations in Johnson Canyon. It is not 
clear from Palmer’s brief report whether the exca- 
vations described occurred during his first visit in 
1875 or in 1877 when he returned to the area, or 
whether the report represents a combination of two 
field seasons. The artifacts he collected are currently 
at the Peabody Museum at Harvard University and 
at the Smithsonian Institution. 


Pioneering archaeologist William Henry 
Holmes (Figure 1.11) also visited the Kanab area in 
the mid-1870s. He wrote (1886:281), 


The remarkable desert-like plateau lying north 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado contains many 
house and village sites. At intervals along the very brink 
of the great chasm we come upon heaps of stones and 
razed walls of houses about which are countless fragments 
of this ware. These are identical in nearly every character 
with the pottery of St. George on the west, of the San 
Juan on the east, and of the Gila on the south. A few 
miles south of Kanab stands a little hill — an island in 
the creek. bottom — which is literally covered with the 
ruins of an ancient village, and the great abundance of 
pottery fragments indicates that it was, for a long period, 
the home of cliff-dwelling peoples. In no other case have I 
found so complete an assortment of all the varieties of coil- 
ornamentation. 


There are no maps to indicate exactly 
where Holmes witnessed the “ancient village,” but 
it might well have been the multitude of sites in the 





Figure 1.11: William Henry Holmes was a pioneer 
in the still-emerging science of archaeology in the 
late 1800s. He visited the area in the 1880s and de- 
sctibed sites south of Kanab. Photo: Smithsonian 
Institution SIA-MAH-18645. 


Jackson Flat area just south of Kanab that were re- 
cently excavated as part of a reservoir project. As 
we discuss in later chapters, these sites have made 
enormous contributions to archaeologists under- 
standings of prehistoric peoples in this region 
(Roberts 2018). 


The First Archaeologists 


The origins of archaeological research are 
often attributed to the pioneering excavations of 
Edward Palmer from 1875 to 1877. But it was Neil 
M. Judd, who arrived in the Grand Staircase in 
1915, who offered the first substantial descriptions 
of prehistoric remains in the region and who estab- 
lished its first theoretical framework. He was fol- 
lowed by other early archaeological pioneers: Jesse 
Nusbaum in 1919 and 1920, Alfred Kidder and 
Samuel Guernsey in 1920, Henry Roberts and 
Donald Scott of the Peabody Museum Expedition 
of 1928, Julian Steward in 1932, and Ben Wetherill 
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in the mid-1930s. This same period also saw a 
flourishing of ethnographic studies related to the 
Southern Paiutes by noted ethnographers Edward 
Sapir and Isabel Kelly. 


Archaeological research elsewhere in 
southern Utah continued unabated in the 1880s 
and 1890s and into the early 1900s, usually within 
an environment of artifact acquisition, but these 
projects skirted GSENM to the south and east. 
Byron Cummings, who is often credited as the first 
true pioneer of Utah archaeology, conducted ar- 
chaeological surveys in the Natural Bridges, White 
Canyon, and Armstrong Canyon areas in the early 
twentieth century. Accompanying Cummings on 
these expeditions was his nephew, Neil M. Judd, 
who would later rise to prominence as Curator of 
American Archaeology at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (Judd 1954:154). 


Judd (Figure 1.12) turned his attention to 
the GSENM region specifically in 1915 (Judd 1920, 
1926). He returned again in 1916 under the auspices 
of the Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, and in 1917 as part of an expedition sponsored 
jointly by the University of Utah and Smithsonian 
Institution. He resumed research in southwestern 
Utah in 1919 and 1920 under the authority of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Most of Judd’s initial reports of his field- 
work are frustratingly brief, and the only report of 
substance is his classic Archaeological Observations 
North of the Rio Colorado (1926) that synthesizes his 
many yeats of research in the region. His research 
was based on a hypothesis formulated during his 
early association with Cummings that the origin of 
prehistoric Pueblo cultures would be found north 
and west of the Colorado River, and that Ancestral 
Puebloans migrated from north to south, becoming 
more sedentary as they approached the Colorado 
River (1917:40). Judd (1920:68-69) observed, 


The results of these recent excavations tend to con- 


firm, therefore, the belief that in western Utah there is certain 


evidence of a prebistoric people which originated some place 
in the northwest and journeyed southward; that during the 
course of their long-continued migrations they changed rather 
rapidly from a semi-nomadic to a sedentary life as they ap- 





Figure 1.12: Neil Judd was the first trained archaeolo- 
gist to investigate sites in the Grand Staircase portion 
of the Monument, although his research took him 
throughout southern Utah and northern Arizona. 

Photo: Smithsonian Institution SIA-SIA2009-4254. 


proached the Rio Colorado. Having gained the “red rock” 
country and having found, for the first time, natural caves 
that increased the protection afforded by their small dwellings, 
they became more closely related, if not identical, in culture 
to those people commonly recognized as the ancestors of the 
modern Pueblo Indians. 


As Judd was concluding his research in the 
Grand Staircase region, another emerging archaeol- 
ogist, Jesse Nusbaum, arrived with the stated pur- 
pose of “collecting ethnological material from the 
surviving Paiute Indians in southwestern Utah and 
eastward, and of investigating such archaeological 
sites as might be discovered during the reconnais- 
sance” (George G. Heye, in Nusbaum 1922:11). 
Nusbaum was a long-time colleague of Alfred V. 
Kidder, working extensively with Kidder at Mesa 
Verde prior to the latter’s investigations at Pecos 
Pueblo in 1915 (Cordell 1984:52-54; Thomas 
1989:39). Under the direction of the Museum of 
the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Nusbaum 
first traveled through the area in 1919. While in 
Kane County, local residents informed him of 
“caves containing numerous signs of aboriginal oc- 
cupancy” (Nusbaum 1922:15). 


Nusbaum returned to Kane County in 
1920, selecting for excavation a cave in Cave Lake 
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Canyon about 8 miles northwest of Kanab, after- 
wards called Cave du Pont. Nusbaum’s descriptions 
of the excavations (Nusbaum 1922) and the accom- 
panying descriptive report of material culture (Kid- 
der and Guernsey 1922) provided important 
evidence of a Basketmaker presence considerably 
removed from the Basketmaker I “heartland” in 
northeastern Arizona and southeastern Utah where 
it had been initially defined (Guernsey and Kidder 
1921; Kidder and Guernsey 1919). 


Deemed among the most significant Bas- 
ketmaker sites anywhere in the Southwest, Cave 
du Pont was at that time the only site that had 
yielded no evidence that could be attributed to 
later occupations. In fact, aside from minor loot- 
ing, there was no evidence the cave had been vis- 
ited after its abandonment. As noted by Kidder 
and Guernsey (1922:65-66), particularly impressive 
was the “remarkable similarity, even in apparently 
unimportant details, between many of these spec- 
imens and corresponding Basket-maker objects ... 
recovered in northern Arizona. It is obvious that 
at Cave du Pont we are dealing with an integral 
part of the regular Basket-maker culture, and the 
inference is strong that the Cave du Pont people 
were approximately, if not exactly, contemporane- 
ous with the Basket-makers of Marsh Pass and 
Grand Gulch.” 


Nusbaum, who went on to become chief 
archaeologist for the National Park Service, re- 
turned to Cave du Pont in 1936 to recover five 
cached timbers, one of pinyon, one of oak, and 
three of juniper. The pinyon sample (LA-U20) was 
examined in 1939 by WS. Stallings Jr., who found it 
corresponded to the Central Pueblo Chronology for 
the period between 150 and 300 AD. It was deter- 
mined the pinyon sample was cut in AD 217, “the 
earliest cutting date in the Southwest and the first 
from a pure Basketmaker H deposit” (Stallings 
1941:3). The early tree-ring date provoked consid- 
erable discussion and repeated re-examination, but 
it remains valid to this day. 


Shortly after Nusbaum’s investigations, the 
Peabody Museum at Harvard University set its 
sights on the rugged and forbidding Kaiparowits 
Plateau and the upper reaches of the Escalante 


River. The Kaiparowits Plateau region appears to 
have attracted its own share of adventurers in the 
early twentieth century. In 1915, John Wetherill led 
the “Gregory Expedition” into the Kaiparowits 
Plateau by fording the Colorado River at Lees Ferry 
and proceeding east across the mesa to the Es- 
calante River and then north to settlements at the 
foot of the Aquarius Plateau. Noted author Zane 
Grey and movie producer Jesse Lasky employed 
John Wetherill to guide them into the region in 
1926, but they were turned back by high water on 
the Colorado River. When Clyde Mluckhohn con- 
ducted his own investigations there in 1928, he en- 
countered historic signatures dated to 1918, 1925 
and 1926 (Mluckhohn 1927, 1933). 


The Claflin-Emerson Expedition, inspired 
by Alfred Kidder’s keen interest in the Northern Pe- 
riphery, was to be a four-year reconnaissance of re- 
gions north and west of the Colorado River that 
would effectively define the Fremont Complex 
(Gunnerson 1969; Morss 1931), and resulted in the 
first formal investigations of cultural resources in 
the Waterpocket Fold and Kaiparowits Plateau re- 
gions. In 1928, Donald Scott led the expedition into 
the Kaiparowits Plateau and northern tributaries of 
the Colorado River between the Escalante River and 
the Fremont River. In many instances, crew mem- 
bers risked life and limb to reach sites tucked on 
sheer cliff faces (Figure 1.13). 


Twelve sites were described during Scott’s 
brief survey of the Kaiparowits Plateau area, in- 
cluding five rockshelters in the Lake Canyon 
drainage. Five sites were identified in the Escalante 
River drainage, including the Coombs Village site 
neat Boulder that was also visited and described by 
Morss (1931), who was operating independently 
from the main expedition. Scott also identified two 
sites in the Alvey Wash tributary and others in Coy- 
ote Gulch, and Davis Gulch near the mouth of the 
Escalante River, the latter of which contained a 
free-standing circular structure interpreted as a kiva 
(1969:33-34). The site, later named Davis Kiva, was 
excavated decades later by James Gunnerson 
(1959b:117-147). 


Concurrent with Scott’s investigations in 
the Kaiparowits Plateau, Escalante River, and Glen 
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Figure 1.13: Claflin-Emerson Expedition crews 
used a variety of climbing techniques to gain ac- 
cess to inaccessible sites during their Utah investi- 
gations of 1928-1931. Photo: Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University 
(2004-24-10208). 


Canyon areas, Morss conducted his own reconnais- 
sance in the Temple Creek, Oak Creek, and Water- 
pocket Fold areas. Using his own funds, Morss in 
1931 published a monograph that for the first time 
defined the Fremont culture as one that was periph- 
erally related to the Basketmaker and Pueblo cul- 
tures of the Southwest, recognizing that prehistoric 
groups north of the Colorado River practiced a 
mixed subsistence based on agriculture, hunting, 
and gathering. Much of the data used in forming 
this hypothesis came from the Fremont River area, 
although he also incorporated his observations from 
the Dirty Devil drainage and Boulder Mountain. His 
broad definition of the Fremont culture is still cited 
by researchers today. 


At the same time the Claflin-Emerson Ex- 
pedition was exploring Utah’s hinterlands, profes- 
sional archaeology at the University of Utah, which 
had languished in academic obscurity, achieved re- 
newed respectability with the appointment of Julian 


H. Steward as chairman of the Department of An- 
thropology in 1930 (Figure 1.14). Steward, a rising 
stat in the profession, brought with him a singular 
focus toward problem-oriented research that re- 
jected traditional descriptive approaches that 
equated ceramics and architecture to Pecos Classi- 
fication phase sequences (Steward 1933a). He was 
probably the first to articulate distinct differences 
between the Fremont culture that occupied most of 
Utah north of the Colorado River and the contem- 
poraneous occupations of the Kanab area, the Ari- 
zona Strip, and St. George basin, which had 
stronger relationships to major areas of the South- 
west, and in fact, “many of the elements which are 
absent from the remainder of the Northern Periph- 
ety are found here” (1933a:19). 


Steward conducted two expeditions into 
the GSENM region in 1932, both under the aus- 
pices of the University of Utah but with the fi- 
nancial assistance of several private individuals 
who accompanied Steward. One involved a trip 
with pack horses into the Paria River and Johnson 
Canyon areas. 

The other trip in- 
volved a 23-day 


In particular, Steward wanted to “discover the place 
and manner in which those culture elements which 
had been chronologically differentiated in the San 
Juan area had become blended into a single culture 
and spread northward into the Northern Periphery” 
(1941:281). Steward’s survey in the Kanab area was 
designed to test his hypothesis that two archaeolog- 
ical manifestations would be identified: (1) a Modi- 
fied Basketmaker culture lacking any Pueblo 
influence, and (2) a culture retaining certain Basket- 
maker-like elements but with the addition of early 
Puebloan traits (1941:241). 


Steward identified a significant Basket- 
maker II] manifestation in the region, based on the 
prevalence of slab cists, larger slab structures that 
might have been residential structures, plain gray 
pottery, and black-on-gray pottery (1941:287). Stew- 
ard believed the Basketmaker HI evidence found 
throughout the region was evidence of “a Basket 
Maker II culture [that] lingered somewhere in the 
southern part of the area, received increments from 
Basket Maker HI, then spread to northeastern 

Utah” (1933a:6). 
The idea that Bas- 
ketmaker III ideas 


float on the Col- 
otado River dur- 
ing which the 


Julian Steward of the Univer- 


sity of Utah led two expeditions 
into what are now Monument 


and technologies, 
if not people, 
spread north to 
become the Fre- 


party explored the 
Colorado River 
from the 
confluence of the 
Dirty Devil River 
to Lees Ferry. 
Some 130 sites 
were identified in 
the Paria River 
and Johnson 


area 


Canyon areas, and 28 sites were recorded during 
Steward’s reconnaissance of the Glen Canyon re- 
gion. The results of the surveys were not pub- 
lished for almost a decade (Steward 1941), and 
modern archaeologists still haven’t re-identified all 
of his sites. 


Steward’s survey in the Kanab area marked 
the most significant attempt to that time to incor- 
porate theoretical questions into a research design. 


lands in the 1930s. He later moved 
on to the Smithsonian Institution 
where he became one of the most 
influential scholars in the history 
of anthropology. 
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mont culture 
proved remarkably 
resilient over sub- 


sequent decades. 


Steward 
was among the first 
to address archaeo- 
logical 

from the perspective of human behavior within environ- 
mental contexts. This theoretical approach, which was still 
evolving in the early 1930s, eventually prompted him to 
pursue ethnographic studies of indigenous Western 
Shoshoni and Northern Paiute hunter-gatherers (1938). 
These studies led to the development of his “cultural ecol- 
ogy” model that attempted to “define the dynamic cause- 
and-effect relationships that operate in ongoing cultural 
systems” (Thomas 1989:147). 


resources 





Figure 1.14: Julian Steward was a visionary archaeologist and anthropologist who found his 
way to southern Utah in 1932. This image was taken at North Wash just east of GSENM. 


Photo: Utah State Historical Society. 


As the Great Depression raged, Benjamin 
W. Wetherill, with the assistance of Elmer R. Smith 
of Snow College, directed archaeological surveys in 
Zion National Park and Kanab areas beginning in 
December 1933 through funding from the National 
Park Service through the Civil Works Administra- 
tion. Called the Zion National Park Archaeological 
Project, the survey recorded numerous sites within 
the park, as well as 40 prehistoric sites outside the 
park boundaries in the Kanab, Kaibab Plateau, Mt. 
Trumbull, and Beaver Dam areas “in order to gather 
data from surrounding regions for comparative pur- 
poses” (in Schroeder 1955:1). Fieldwork continued 
through May 26, 1934, and eventually included the 
Kanab Creek drainage and Johnson Canyon. Very 
little is known about his observations in Kanab 
Creek and Johnson Canyon because most of his 
notes were destroyed in a fire. 


At the same time, Ben Wetherill, the son of 
Richard Wetherill of Mesa Verde fame, was also in- 
volved with the Rainbow Bridge-Monument Valley 
Expedition (Beals et al. 1945), a large-scale survey 
of the Navajo Mountain area south of the Colorado 
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River. In 1937, he led a Rainbow Bridge-Monument 
Valley Expedition survey party into the Kaiparowits 
Plateau. Wetherill’s exploration of the Kaiparowits 
Plateau was not included in the official report other 
than their cursory mention that he had: 


... na short time located nearly one hundred sites, 
rom which sherd collections were taken and descriptive notes 
made. The study clearly indicated the presence of a large 
number of small sites, but the sherd collections were mostly 
too small or too badly weathered to afford a basis for any 
definitive study, and have not been considered in this report. 
These collections did indicate, however, marked differences 
in the ceramic typology of the region from that of any of 
the other regions studied by the Expedition, and they have 
all been filed and catalogued for future study in connection 
with additional data which may be collected in the future 
[Beals et al. 1945:6]. 


The Glen Canyon Project 
There were few archaeological projects 


anywhere in Utah in the 1940s, and no projects of 
significance were initiated within GSENM. AI- 


though some drainages (e.g., Johnson Canyon, 
Paria River, Cottonwood Canyon) had been earlier 
investigated, the majority of the GSENM region 
lacked highly visible architectural sites, and there- 
fore it had been largely ignored. In particular, vast 
portions of the Kaiparowits Plateau and Escalante 
River drainage remained largely unknown. This re- 
gion would become the focus of an unprece- 
dented research project from 1957 to 1963 
intended to salvage archaeological data in advance 
of rising Glen Canyon Dam, a monumental un- 
dertaking led by Jesse D. Jennings at the University 
of Utah. 


The Glen Canyon Project was, for all in- 
tents and purposes, an outgrowth of Jennings’ ear- 
lier systematic survey of the entire state to 
document archaeological resources within a broad 
range of geographic contexts. Begun in 1949, Utah 
Statewide Archaeological Survey was intended to be 
a 10-year study whereby the university could train 
graduate students in field research while it docu- 
mented the archaeological resources of the entire 
state (Gunnerson 1959c). Unfortunately, changing 
priorities hampered systematic surveys of the entire 
state, and large portions of the state were never sut- 
veyed. Only the eastern and northeastern portions 
of GSENM were ever addressed in any survey re- 
port (Gunnerson 1956, 1957), and those areas were 
discussed only cursorily. 


The relationship between the two projects 
is important from a historical perspective. Gunner- 
son’s 1957 investigations in the Escalante River 
drainage were reported in the Glen Canyon Project 
monographs, but the sites investigated were far re- 
moved from the area to be inundated by Lake Pow- 
ell. Likewise, surveys and excavations on the 
Kaiparowits Plateau from 1957 to 1961 had little to 
do with areas to be submerged by Lake Powell. In 
effect, the Glen Canyon Project became the mech- 
anism by which unrelated projects more consistent 
with the statewide survey were completed. 


The Glen Canyon Project was a massive, 
federally funded initiative to document the archae- 
ology along the Colorado River that would be lost 
to the rising waters behind the Glen Canyon Dam. 
It was initiated in 1957 with the Museum of North- 
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ern Arizona assigned to investigate sites south of 
the Colorado River and the University of Utah fo- 
cused on sites north of the river. The 1957 investi- 
gations were focused along the Colorado River 
itself, but University of Utah crews also conducted 
a tapid survey of the Escalante River corridor and 
a short distance up selected tributary canyons (Lister 
1958a). A second Utah crew excavated 10 sites, nine 
of them in the Escalante River drainage as far north 
as the town of Escalante (Gunnerson 1959b). Sev- 
eral of these sites have since been re-investigated 
and are discussed in greater detail in later chapters. 
Arguably, these investigations constituted the first 
systematic sutveys within GSENM inasmuch as 
they were intended to identify all evidence of pre- 
historic occupations. 


Despite the hurried and superficial nature 
of the 1957 surveys, Lister (1958a) observed that 
settlement patterns in the Escalante River drainage 
were different from those observed in other 
drainages west of the Escalante River. Sites in the 
Escalante River area included a wide variety of res- 
idential habitations, storage facilities, and campsites 
that were suggestive of different hunting, gathering, 
and agricultural activities associated with arable 
lands and permanent water. 


Lister (1958a:20-21) concluded that most 
sites in the Escalante River area were occupied for 
short periods, perhaps seasonally, and that the cul- 
tural center of the entire region would be found on 
the Kaiparowits Plateau to the west. The small but 
numerous pueblos and settlements there exhibited 
a greater level of permanence than observed else- 
where in the region. The Kaiparowits Plateau, in ef- 
fect, provided a residential base for populations 
who supplemented agriculture with hunting and 
gathering throughout the plateau region. The Es- 
calante River drainages were periodically exploited 
by different horticultural groups who produced do- 
mesticated food resources and then cached surplus 
foodstuffs for subsequent retrieval during the win- 
ter and spring. 


Without question, the 1958 field activities 
constituted the largest undertaking during the 
course of the Glen Canyon investigations. Several 
hundred sites were recorded in northern drainages 


of the Colorado and San Juan rivers (Fowler 1958; 
1959b), whereas other surveys described previously 
unknown portions of the Escalante Desert Guhm 
1959), the arid drainages east of the Escalante River, 
and Henry Mountains (Lister 1959b, 1959c). A Uni- 
versity of Utah excavation crew also initiated inves- 
tigations at the Coombs Village site near the town 
of Boulder. This site, interpreted as a Kayenta out- 
post, may constitute the largest Formative pueblo 
in the region (Lipe 1958; Lister 1958b, 1959a). 


Perhaps the most significant data resulting 
from the 1958 field season were the Kaiparowits 
Plateau surveys where 255 sites were identified, of 
which almost 200 were surface residential sites con- 
sisting of one to 10 rooms, usually situated on 
knolls, ridges, or eminences overlooking sage flats 
(Gunnerson 1958, 1959a). Given the rarity of per- 
manent occupations throughout the Glen Canyon 
region, the concentration of dwellings in such a ge- 
ogtaphically restricted area with very little perma- 
nent water is remarkable. About 84 percent of the 
permanent structures identified by Glen Canyon 
surveyors were located within a 25-square-mile area 
on top of the plateau. This occupation was believed 
to mark the only time human populations ever 
reached significant levels in this region. 


Most of the Kaiparowits Plateau residential 
sites were characterized as small pueblos in proxim- 
ity to arable lands. Site density averaged about 10 
per square mile. Population densities were estimated 
at about 10 to 50 individuals per square mile, based 
on the assumption that about 10 percent of the res- 
idential sites were occupied at the same time. A pop- 
ulation that large would have been dependent upon 
agriculture, although the absence of permanent 
streams suitable for irrigation would have mandated 
dry farming, The plateau probably afforded access 
to upland faunal resources, but chipped-stone tools 
indicative of hunting and butchering activities were 
not especially common at residential sites. In fact, 
cultural refuse of any kind was not abundant at any 
of these surface sites, even though the plateau, as 
Gunnerson noted (1959a:361), “was one of the 
most densely populated areas in the general region 
in Pueblo II and Pueblo HI times.” 
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The 1959 Glen Canyon investigations were 
extremely limited compared to those the year before. 
Most of the investigations were focused on the 
upper portion of the Colorado River to be inun- 
dated by the reservoir, and excavations at Coombs 
Village (42Ga34) continued under the direction of 
Robert H. Lister and J. Richard Ambler. A much 
larger portion of the site was cleared in 1959 than 
had been exposed the year before, and researchers 
believed that even though the site had not been com- 
pletely excavated, “we have obtained an adequate 
sample of its contents and that additional digging 
would only duplicate the results we have gathered” 
(Lister et al. 1960:1; see also Ambler 1959). 


Lister and Lister (1961:5-10) offered eight 
hypotheses of local culture history: (1) The village 
was established by groups of Ancestral Puebloan 
immigrants who were attracted by the abundant 
arable lands, permanent water, building materials, 
wood tesoutces, and wild faunal resources on the 
adjacent Aquarius Plateau; (2) The ceramic types im- 
plied cultural ties to the Kayenta region in north- 
eastern Arizona, although there may have been 
some fusion of different groups affiliated with the 
Fremont, Virgin Branch, and Mesa Verde area; (3) 
The village was first occupied in the latter part of 
the AD 1000s, reaching its maximum development 
by AD 1100 due to “an extension northward of 
Kayenta culture rather than merely a trading rela- 
tionship”; (4) Because Kayenta-made pottery was 
found throughout all levels, additional groups from 
northeastern Arizona may have joined the commu- 
nity from time to time, bringing pottery with them 
from the Kayenta heartland; (5) The natural re- 
sources around the village were equal to or better 
than those of many areas occupied by Ancestral 
Puebloans, and resources for containers, tools, 
buildings, clothing and food were easily obtainable; 
(6) The maximum population was estimated at 
about 200 individuals, based on the presumption 
that 40 of the 50 residential structures were occu- 
pied simultaneously; (7) Some 67 structures had 
been burned, two-thirds believed to have been oc- 
cupied at the time of the conflagration; and (8) No 
sites later than Coombs Village were located in the 
area, making it “logical to surmise that they may 


have returned to the Kayenta area from whence 
they came and with which they had close ties 
throughout the duration of their tenancy of the 
Coombs Village.” 


Investigations in 1960 were extremely lim- 
ited. Only two small survey crews were dispatched 
by the University of Utah, each operating only part 
of the field season. Lister conducted a survey 
around the community of Escalante, but the survey 
results were not published in the Glen Canyon Se- 
ries, and the unpublished report, entitled Site Test- 
ing Program, 1960, San Juan Triangle Area and 
Escalante Utah (Lister 1960), has been lost from the 
Department of Anthropology files. 


In 1961, 
the University of 
Utah again refo- 
cused its efforts 
toward the 
Kaiparowits 
Plateau and Es- 


J esse J ennings argued that 
agricultural lifeways diffused from 
southern New Mexico to resident 


University of Utah crews led by C. Melvin 
Aikens (1963a), meanwhile, returned to the 
Kaiparowits Plateau in 1961. In July and August, a 
small crew on horseback surveyed the extreme east- 
ern and western ends of the plateau not previously 
investigated by Gunnerson (1959a). A total of 50 
new sites were identified (Aikens 1963a), and some 
sites recorded earlier by Gunnerson were revisited. 


Eleven sites were subsequently excavated 

(Fowler and Aikens 1963), mostly in the area east 
of Basin Canyon near the Straight Cliffs escarp- 
ment. These sites were primarily one- and two- 
room residential structures of coursed masonry 
with remnants of adobe in the building stone. The 
sites were located in direct association with sage 
flats that were as- 

sumed to have 

been prehistoric 
fields. Most resi- 
dential sites were 
also located on 
knolls and ridges 


calante River Archaic foragers. Fifty years later, adjacent to the 
areas within many scholars believe immigra- flats, although 
GSENM. A series tion played a fundamental role in some small sites 
of surveys A were actually lo- 
(Aikens 1963, the emergence of Puebloan life- cated on the flats. 
1963d) and exca- ways in the region. Small structures 
vations (Fowler of jacal or brush 
1963; Fowler and built in or near the 
Aikens 1962; fields were inter- 


Sharrock 1961) were conducted in both regions. 
University of Utah crews led by Don D. Fowler 
excavated five sites and conducted additional sur- 
veys in the Harris Wash drainage, a western tribu- 
tary of the Escalante River. The canyon was 
initially surveyed in 1958, when 27 sites were iden- 
tified (Suhm 1959), and four sites were subse- 
quently tested in 1960 (Lister 1960). Triangle Cave, 
Circle Terrace, Pantry Alcove, and Sheep Horn Al- 
cove were excavated in 1961 (Fowler and Aikens 
1962; Fowler 1963), and all play prominently in our 
later chapters. The investigations also included a 
resutvey of Harris Wash (Aikens 1963b) during 
which 16 previously unrecorded sites were identi- 
fied. The Harris Wash sites are also discussed later 
in greater detail. 
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preted as temporary shelters occupied during the 
growing and harvesting seasons. Rockshelter sites 
were not common, but a cluster of them was noted 
in the Pleasant Grove area. 


The Glen Canyon Project formally con- 
cluded its field investigations in 1962 with a flurry 
of excavations. Plans to continue excavations on the 
Kaiparowits Plateau were deemed “not worthwhile” 
(Sharrock 1961, 1962) and were abandoned in favor 
of surveys in the Paria River and Escalante Desert 
areas. One University of Utah crew investigated 
sites in the Johnson Canyon area near Kanab and in 
the St. George area (Fowler and Aikens 1963a), 
marking the first time the Glen Canyon Project had 
ventured into Virgin Branch territories significantly 
west of the Glen Canyon area. 


Although the Glen Canyon Project had, for 
all intents and purposes, concluded following the 
1962 field season, the University of Utah returned 
to southwestern Utah in 1963 with the support of 
National Science Foundation grants to complete ex- 
cavations at Bonanza Dune in Johnson Canyon and 
seven other sites. It is unclear whether these investi- 
gations were officially part of the Glen Canyon Proj- 
ect, or whether they were simply a continuation of 
investigations conducted as a field school for the 
Department of Anthropology at the University of 
Utah. Aikens’ investigations in the Kaiparowits 
Plateau (Aikens 1962, 1963a; Fowler and Aikens 
1963) and in southwestern Utah (Aikens 1965a, 
1965b) provided the data for his Virgin-Kayenta 
Cultural Relationships monograph (Aikens 1966c) 
that greatly influenced the perspectives of subse- 
quent archaeologists working in the GSENM region. 


The Glen Canyon project re-defined ar- 
chacologists understandings of the GSENM region 
and set the theoretical foundation for subsequent 
research over the next four decades. As summarized 
by Jennings (1966b:53), the florescence of a com- 
plex agricultural society in the Glen Canyon region, 
complete with a developed ceramic complex and 
large pithouses, “prove once and for all the extreme 
extent of the Mogollon diffusion in the first stages 
of Pueblo evolution.” He argued the diffusion of 
Mogollon traits arrived in the Mesa Verde area by 
AD 200 or 300, then “fanning out westward” as far 
as southern Nevada and southwestern Utah, and 
then north into the Fremont and Sevier-Fremont 
areas. Mogollon diffusion was seen as critical to un- 
derstanding the development of Virgin, Kayenta, 
and Fremont groups throughout GSENM from an 
indigenous population rather than through actual 
migrations. (This traditionalist view that dominated 
Utah archaeology has recently been challenged by 
the Jackson Flat excavations that revealed migra- 
tions from the San Pedro culture area in southern 
Arizona at about 1000 BC). 


As adamant as Jennings was that Virgin and 
Kayenta lifeways had developed from a local base, 
he also acknowledged “there can be no doubt” that 
a Kayenta expansion occurred during the AD 1100s 
and 1200s, and that sites in the upper Escalante 
River drainage and Kaiparowits Plateau could be at- 
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tributed to an outright occupation by these immi- 
grants. Based on a critical reexamination of ceramic 
types (cf. Breternitz 1963), Jennings argued the 
Kayenta expansion evident at Coombs Village and 
at sites on the Kaiparowits Plateau might have 
begun by about AD 1150 to 1175 and persisted to 
about AD 1200 or 1250, perhaps even later. 


These migrants were believed to have oc- 
cupied the Escalante River area, and to a lesser ex- 
tent the Kaiparowits Plateau, concurrently with 
Fremont peoples who practiced a similar lifeway 
(1966b:55-56). He emphasized the uniformity of 
lifeways among all groups in the region, contending 
that efforts by many researchers to “correlate or 
connect” the culture histories north of the Colorado 
River with the “high centers” of Ancestral Puebloan 
culture south and east of the river was a waste of 
time that obscured interpretive explanations of 
human adaptations to the canyon environment. 


CRM Archaeology 


For all intents and purposes, the Glen 
Canyon Project marked the genesis of federal poli- 
cies in the GSENM region to recover archaeolog- 
ical data before development occurred. But the 
Glen Canyon Project, funded largely by congres- 
sional appropriations, was far from standard fed- 
eral practice, and in some regards it was an 
exception intended to blunt widespread public 
concern over environmental resources being lost 
to reservoir construction. A series of federal laws 
were subsequently passed in the 1960s and 1970s 
that would mandate that all future development on 
the public domain include efforts to, at a minimum, 
identify cultural resources that would be impacted 
by development. 


The passage of the National Historic 
Preservation Act (NHPA) of 1966 (U.S. Code 80 
Stat 915, 94 Stat 728) marked a watershed in the 
protection of archaeological resources on public 
lands. This act created the National Register of 
Historic Places (NRHP) to list significant historic 
and archaeological properties, defined as “any 
prehistoric or historic district, site, building, struc- 
ture, or object.” It also established the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation to advise agen- 


cies On preservation matters and set up criteria 
for assessing NRHP site eligibility. Other federal 
laws followed, including the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act and the Archaeological Re- 
sources Protection Act. As summarized by Muhn 
and Stuart (1988:203), 


By the end of the decade, the BLM had the au- 
thority and much of the capability needed to protect its huge 
reserve of cultural resources from conflicts generated by legit- 
imate land use activities on the one hand, and from illegal 
depredation on the other. What was lacking was the ability 
to get out ahead of Section 106 compliance — and artifact 
hunters — to determine, for the resources’ sake, how they 
Should be managed over the long term. 


To date, several thousand compliance proj- 
ects, often referred to as Section 106 projects or 
Cultural Resource Management (CRM) projects, 
have been completed in the region. Compliance ef- 
forts in the Escalante River Basin have been fo- 
cused on a variety of activities, including 
transportation projects, random study tracts in the 
Boulder Mountain foothills and Escalante Desert 
related to proposed coal development, and to a 
lesser extent vegetation projects, recreation devel- 
opment, and livestock improvements. 


Projects in the Kaiparowits Plateau region 
have been mostly small-scale clearance surveys as- 
sociated with hydrocarbon development. Individ- 
ually, these reports are rather meaningless, but 
considered collectively, they demonstrate a com- 
plex distribution of hunter-gatherer campsites, 
hunting locales, and lithic procurement sites in a 
variety of environmental settings. Based on tem- 
porally diagnostic projectile points, the region was 
occupied throughout Archaic, Formative, and Late 
Prehistoric times. 


Significant CRM investigations have been 
conducted in the Grand Staircase region, although 
most of these projects involved areas peripheral to 
GSEMNM itself, specifically coal development in the 
Alton Amphitheater area and related projects in the 
Mt. Carmel and Long Valley areas. Coal reserves in 
the Alton Amphitheater and Skutumpah Terrace 
areas have resulted in numerous significant investi- 
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gations (Christensen et al. 1983; Halbirt and 
Gualtiert 1981; Hauck 1979b; Keller 1987) that 
identified lithic scatters and campsites indicative of 
higher-elevation hunting and gathering through all 
periods of human prehistory. A variety of vegeta- 
tion restoration (Fawcett 1994) and coal develop- 
ment projects (Christensen et al. 1983; Hauck 
1979b) in the upper Virgin River, Johnson Canyon, 
and Kitchen Corral Wash areas identified sedentary 
occupations by Virgin Branch agticulturalists from 
Basketmaker H to Pueblo HI times. 


Major CRM investigations are discussed in 
greater detail in the technical version of this publi- 
cation (Spangler et al. 2019). Investigations con- 
ducted after the monument was created in 1996, 
conducted mostly under Section 110 of the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act, constitute the bulk 
of our discussions in the following chapters. 


Organizational Context 


For more than a century, researchers have 
been organizing archaeological phenomena into a 
variety of spatial and temporal categories. These 
include a litany of phases, periods, horizons, types, 
and other sub-units intended to make sense of ar- 
chaeological materials, usually on the basis of dis- 
tinctive artifacts or architecture with shared 
characteristics. This exercise has proven frustrating 
over the years with the emergence of different 
names for the same materials, depending on where 
they are found and their suspected temporal 
ranges. About the only constant is that archaeolo- 
gists love to quibble with each other over their own 
preferred nomenclature. 


The organization of specific data into cat- 
egories is nonetheless an important first step in the- 
oty building. The real problem as it applies to 
archaeological research is that the creation of arti- 
fact categories (e.g, Emery Gray, Desert Side- 
notched points) and cultural labels (e.g., Fremont, 
Virgin Branch) tends to become an end in itself 
rather than a means of explaining human behavior. 
The tyranny of categories is accentuated when ar- 
chaeologists perpetuate the validity of their assump- 
tions through sheer repetition. 





Kanab Creek 


Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 


Figure 1.14: Kanab Creek cuts through the Vermilion Cliffs on its way to the Colorado River. As a source of 
permanent water even in the worst drought conditions, it once allowed for intense maize farming for more 


than 2,000 years. Photo: Jerry D. Spangler. 


Such implications have rarely deterred ar- 
chaeologists from equating artifacts with particu- 
lar groups of people. As observed by Jones 
(1994:71), those items that “serve as markers of 
culture or ethnicity among living peoples — lan- 
guage, belief, tradition, social views — are not 
available archaeologically. The prehistoric cultures 
we identify are not cultures in any complete sense; 
they are classificatory shorthand for groups of 
similar kinds of archaeological remains in spatial 
and temporal proximity.” 


This was particularly evident in the 1950s 
and 1960s when Glen Canyon Project researchers 
convincingly argued, based on ceramic evidence, 
that the vast majority of human occupations north 
of the Colorado River could be attributed to 
Kayenta peoples who migrated north during late 
Pueblo II and early Pueblo HI times. Contrary evi- 
dence was often ignored or dismissed. As Geib and 
Fairley (1998:61) later observed, “It seems that Glen 
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Canyon Project archaeologists had on blinders 
when it came to recognizing Archaic remains..” 


We also recognize that cultural processes 
were not uniform and any implied uniformity in the 
archaeological record is likely an intellectual distor- 
tion of actual human behavior. As observed by 
Madsen and Rhode (1994:217-218), “Individuals 
walk the landscape and individuals interact with 
each other. Each person faces different social and 
physical environments and reacts accordingly. If it 
is possible to define general rules which govern the 
way people behave, then we must expect different 
outcomes when those rules are applied in different 
physical and social settings.” 


For the purposes of our discussion, we 
prefer to use broad temporal categories without any 
implied temporal precision. For example, we recog- 
nize a general Archaic period from about 8000 BC 
to 1000 BC, and then we use lowercase modifiers 


such as early, middle, and late to identify points in 
time within that 7,000-year span. We avoid using 
such categories whenever possible, although it is not 
always possible when citing the work of others. As 
we discuss in subsequent chapters, there are five 
general periods of time relative to this overview, 
each defined by distinctive lifeways: 


@ A Paleo-Archaic and/or Paleo-Indian period 
at the end of the Pleistocene is characterized by 
small groups of hunters adapted to terminal Ice 
Age environments. Evidence of plant processing 
is currently lacking, but this will probably be 
found. This period encompasses all adaptations 
prior to the onset of fully Holocene conditions by 
about 8000 BC. 


@® The Archaic period includes hunting and gath- 
ering strategies prior to the introduction of maize 
farming. These highly mobile foragers were adapted 
to atid Holocene environments, relying heavily on 
plant resources and small game. Deer and bighorn 
sheep were important food resources, but might 
have been a small part of the overall diet. This pe- 
riod extends from about 8000 BC to 1000 BC. 





@ An Atchaic-to-Formative transition period from 
1000 BC to AD 500 encompasses that period of 
time when cultigens were first introduced, but hunt- 
ing and gathering continued to be important, at least 
among some groups. This period also marked the 
introduction of mote efficient hunting technologies 
(the bow and arrow), the presence of elaborate rock 
art traditions, the emergence of complex storage 
strategies to ameliorate resource shortfalls, and the 
use of long-term residences in some areas. 


@® The beginning of the Formative period is gen- 
erally defined by the appearance of ceramics, which 
in GSENM occurred about AD 500. It is also that 
period of time when populations were heavily re- 
liant on maize, beans, and squash for their dietary 
needs, resulting in high levels of sedentism, in- 
creased need for high-capacity storage, and in- 
creased complexity as groups aggregated into larger 
social units. On the west side of GSENM, this is 
evident in an abundance of Ancestral Puebloan oc- 
cupations in most environmental niches. Fremont 
farmers meanwhile occupied the upper Escalante 
River. Formative lifeways persisted in both regions 
until about AD 1250, although a few farming 


Escalante River 
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groups, both Fremont and Ancestral Puebloans, 
might have persisted another 50 years or so. 


@® The Late Prehistoric is that period of time 
after the collapse of agricultural lifeways at about 
AD 1300 until the time of historic contact in 1776. 
This period coincides with the arrival of Ancestral 
Paiute foragers in GSENM with a hunting and 
gathering lifeway, although they apparently prac- 
ticed limited agriculture. 


The following narrative is organized to dis- 
cuss prehistoric lifeways as they have been described 
by various researchers. This report is weighted heav- 
ily toward research conducted since the monument 
was created in 1996. In Chapter 2, we discuss the 
emerging evidence of Paleo Archaic deer hunting 
in terminal Ice Age times at North Creek Shelter 
near Escalante, and in Chapter 3, we describe the 
Archaic hunter-gatherer adaptations prior to about 
1000 BC, including the earliest evidence of plant 
processing, also at North Creek Shelter. Recent ev- 
idence from the Rodent Ridge and Arroyo sites near 
Kanab suggests some Archaic groups were more 
sedentary, constructing seasonal residences in opti- 
mal environmental niches to exploit predictable 
plant and animal resources. 


We discuss in Chapter 4 the transition 
from hunter-gatherer lifeways to an agricultural 
subsistence that would have greatly limited seasonal 
mobility. Evidence from the Jackson Flat sites south 
of Kanab suggests maize farming might have ap- 
peared in this region several centuries earlier than 
traditionally thought, perhaps as early as 1000 BC. 
By about AD 200, agriculture had emerged as the 
predominant lifeway, with pithouse-dwelling farm- 
ers exhibiting Basketmaker H characteristics similar 
to those described elsewhere in the Southwest. 
Agriculture also appeared in the Escalante River 
Basin by about AD 200, although evidence of in- 
creased sedentism at this time (e.g., pithouses) re- 
mains scant. These farmers are believed to be 
ancestral to later Fremont groups. 


The Fremont Complex, a name applied to 
Formative farmers in the Escalante River Basin, is 
the focus of Chapter 5. These farmers had their own 
distinctive grayware ceramics, perhaps as early as AD 
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500, and they might have been seasonally mobile 
farmers, exploiting the river corridor in both lowland 
and upland settings during the spring and summer 
before aggregating at winter residences. By about 
AD 750, the Fremont had embraced permanent pit- 
house atchitecture that shared many similarities with 
that of their Ancestral Puebloan neighbors to the 
west, suggesting not only increased sedentism but 
increasingly permeable boundaries. By AD 1050, the 
Fremont presence here had become nearly invisible 
due to the arrival of Ancestral Puebloan immigrants, 
only to re-emerge in the late AD 1200s after the im- 
migrants had left. Fremont studies have benefited 
greatly from recent research by Brigham Young Uni- 
versity in the Wide Hollow, Big Flat, Deer Creek, and 
Escalante River corridor areas. 


In Chapter 6, we discuss Formative farm- 
ers of the Grand Staircase region, who were largely 
indistinguishable from other upland Ancestral 
Puebloan groups on the Arizona Strip and to a 
lesser extent the St. George Basin. All periods of 
Ancestral Puebloan prehistory are represented in 
the Grand Staircase, from Basketmaker HI to 
Pueblo HI times, although changes in site layout 
and land use changed little from AD 500 to 1050. 
In fact, the typical pattern of a pithouse with an 
arc of adjacent storage cists persisted with only 
minor additions or modifications until late Pueblo 
II times when some groups constructed above- 
ground pueblos and alcove residences popularly re- 
ferred to as cliff dwellings. This might reflect a 
brief migration of outsiders from the Kayenta re- 
gion that extended not only into the Kanab area, 
but into the Kaiparowits Plateau and upper Es- 
calante River Basin. 


The abandonment of agriculture as a pre- 
dominant lifeway by about AD 1250-1280 remains 
an intriguing and unresolved issue in regional ar- 
chaeology. In Chapter 7, we look at the collapse of 
Formative lifeways, the possibility that some farm- 
ing groups might have persisted in isolated environ- 
mental niches, and the concurrent emergence of a 
hunter-gatherer lifeway with different artifact as- 
semblages considered to be ancestral to Southern 
Paiutes who occupied the region at the time of his- 
toric contact in 1776. 


The establishment of GSENM created an 
optimal environment to address many archaeologi- 
cal research questions, although many questions re- 
main unanswered despite the wealth of research 
over the past two decades. In Chapter 8, we revisit 
the archaeological research conducted since 1996 
when the Monument was created as an outdoor lab- 
oratory. Has this objective been met? 


It should also be noted that certain terms 
used throughout this overview warrant additional 
explanation. The term “Anasazi” is firmly en- 
trenched in the literature of GSENM and surround- 
ing areas to describe Formative farmers with 
similarities to those in the Kayenta and Mesa Verde 
regions. This term is actually a Navajo word that 
cafties a negative connotation for modern 
Puebloans with deep cultural connections to the en- 
tite GSENM region. In subsequent chapters, we use 
the term “Ancestral Puebloan,” as recommended by 
archaeologists and federal agencies elsewhere in the 
Southwest. This term is reserved for those Forma- 
tive groups with pottery and architectural traditions 
similar to those observed in the Kayenta region 
south of the Colorado River. 


We also retain the term “Fremont Com- 
plex” to distinguish Formative agriculturalists of the 
Escalante River Basin (and perhaps Kaiparowits 
Plateau) with different ceramic and architectural tra- 
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ditions, different levels of sedentism and agricul- 
tural dependence, and distinctive iconography with 
pan-regional implications. We acknowledge that 
modern Puebloan groups make no distinction what- 
soevet between Ancestral Puebloans of the Grand 
Staircase and the Fremont of the Escalante River 
Basin, referring to all prehistoric peoples of 
GSENM as “ancient ancestors.” 


We also use the term “northern Colorado 
Plateau” to describe the region north and west of 
the Colorado River. Most Colorado Plateau re- 
searchers find the Colorado River to be a conven- 
ient delineation dividing this massive physiographic 
province into “north” and “south.” Some re- 
searchers on the Arizona Strip and lower Virgin 
River country, however, bristle at the idea that this 
is “northern” when in fact it is hundreds of miles 
to the south of other sub-regions on the northern 
Colorado Plateau. Some have suggested terms like 
“upper” and “lower” Colorado Plateau, or even an 
“eastern” and “western” plateau, although these are 
also problematic for the same reason: There is no 
consensus as to where the boundaries are. In the ab- 
sence of a more satisfactory term, we retain north- 
ern Colorado Plateau as traditionally used to 
describe that plateau region north of the Colorado 
River where all drainages flow to the south and/or 
east towards the Colorado River. 
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Chapter 2 


Ice Age Hunters of_the High Plateaus 


¢40;000 to 8000.BG) 





The first occupations of the high plateaus 
of southern Utah and northern Arizona are be- 
lieved to reflect a greater emphasis on hunting large 
fauna during late Pleistocene times and prior to the 
onset of hunting and gathering strategies adapted 
to arid climates of the Holocene. Adaptations to 
these drier climates are typically described as the Ar- 
chaic, a period of time characterized by the hunting 
of smaller modern mammals, increased dependence 
on small seeds and desert plants, and only minor 
changes to subsistence patterns and tool kits 
through time (see Chapter 3). 


The following is a brief summary of the ar- 
chaeological evidence of earliest prehistoric groups 
who inhabited the GSENM region at the end of the 
Pleistocene. This time frame has traditionally been 
otganized into a variety of periods, phases, and 
complexes defined in specific areas of the Great 
Plains, Colorado Plateau, and Great Basin. These 
organizational schemes are summarized in greater 
detail elsewhere (Altschul and Fairley 1989; Berry 
and Berry 1986; Bond et al. 1992; Geib 1996; Huck- 
ell 1996; Irwin-Williams 1979; Jennings 1978; Lipe 
and Pitblado 1999; Spangler 2001; Simms 2008). 


Because direct evidence from GSENM is 
rather limited, Paleo-Indian and Paleo-Archaic 
adaptations are herein discussed within a regional 
context focused primarily on sites north of the Col- 
orado River in similar environments to those found 
in the Monument. This discussion is directed 
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largely at the fundamental question in Southwestern 
archaeology of whether or not there is cultural con- 
tinuity through time. Also relevant to this chapter 
is whether there were two distinct groups occupy- 
ing the GSENM region at this time, one with cul- 
tural affinities to the Great Plains and the other 
with similarities to groups in the Great Basin and 
Rocky Mountains. 


Paleo-Indian ort Paleo-Atchaic 


The arrival of the earliest humans on the 
northern Colorado Plateau, commonly referred to 
as Paleo-Indians, has always been a topic of consid- 
erable fascination to both professional researchers 
and casual observers. Until relatively recently, most 
archaeologists denied the presence of early humans 
on the Colorado Plateau, citing the rarity of Pleis- 
tocene megafauna that could have been exploited 
by the earliest big game hunters. As late as the 
1960s, Jesse Jennings argued that “probably because 
of aridity and a dearth of the big game animals, the 
classic big-game hunters of the Plains ... 
found west of the Rockies” (1966a:89). 


are not 


Since that time, however, archaeologists 
and paleontologists have documented not only a sig- 
nificant catalog of extinct Pleistocene faunal re- 
mains in the region, but distinctive artifacts typically 
associated with the hunting of extinct and modern 
fauna present during terminal Ice Age times (Agen- 
broad 1990a; Frison 1991; Grayson 1993; Janetski 


et al. 2012; see also Graf and Schmitt 2007 for a 
Great Basin perspective). 


Evidence of early humans in western 
North America near the end of the Pleistocene 
Epoch, or last “Ice Age,” has been documented as 
eatly as 14,000 years ago in the Pacific Northwest 
(Gilbert et al. 2008), whereas the earliest evidence 
in the Southwest has been reported from sites dat- 
ing from about 11,000 to 12,000 years ago, often in 
contexts related to the hunting of now-extinct 
mammoths and bison. A hunting strategy focused 
to a greater extent on large fauna persisted for sev- 
eral millennia in certain areas of the American West, 
perhaps as recently as 7,000 years ago on the Great 
Plains where environments were more conducive to 
large herds of bison (Frison 1991). 


The pres- 
ence of early big 
game hunters is 
now generally ac- 
cepted, but be- 
yond 
that people were 
present the 
American West by 
about 14,000 years 
ago, there is little 


agreement 


in 


consensus among 
scholars on 
chronological se- 
defini- 
tions, geographic distinctions, settlement patterns, 
subsistence strategies, or the technological implica- 
tions of different artifact assemblages. Scholars can- 


not even agree whether Paleo-Indian, Paleo-Archaic, 


quences, 


and early Archaic manifestations are one and the 
same, or whether they represent distinct adaptations 
to different environmental variables by groups from 
different regions. 


In recent years, researchers have convinc- 
ingly argued for the presence of two different big 
game hunting traditions: Paleo-Indian, which fea- 
tures a lithic tool kit similar or identical to that uti- 
lized by big game hunters on the Great Plains and 
other areas east and south of the Colorado River, 
and Paleo-Archaic, which is characterized by region- 


Paleo-Indian complexes of 
the Plains and Paleo-Archaic tradi- 
tions of the Intermountain West 
might represent two different 
adaptations resulting from at least 
two different migrations into the 
American West. 
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ally distinct tool kits and a broader-based subsis- 
tence strategy that is evident in regions west of the 
Front Range of the Rocky Mountains (Figure 2.2). 
The GSENM atea is located entirely within the spa- 
tial range assigned to Paleo-Archaic adaptations in 
the Intermountain West, although Paleo-Indian ar- 
tifacts characteristic of the Great Plains complexes 
have also been found here. 


In this chapter, we recognize that two dif- 
ferent big game hunting traditions might have uti- 
lized the region at the same time and might even 
have interacted with one another. We also agree with 
Willey and Phillips (1955), who observed that it is 
impossible to conceive that early non-agricultural 
groups would not make best use of whatever plants 
and animals were available to them within the limits 
of their technology. In our view, Paleo-Indian and 

Paleo-Archaic 
peoples 
hunters and gath- 


were 


erers who placed 
greater emphasis 
on hunting larger 
mammals than did 
subsequent  Ar- 


chaic peoples. 


Researchers 
throughout the re- 
gion have used the 
term Paleo-Indian 
to define both a 

period of time (prior to 7000 BC) and a lifeway 
(predominantly focused on hunting large game). In 
this discussion, we follow the lead of other Great 
Basin and northern Colorado Plateau researchers 
who have employed the term “Paleo-Archaic” to 
emphasize that human adaptations were similar to 
those in subsequent Archaic times in that a wide 
artay of large and small animals were exploited, as 
well as plant resources, although convincing evi- 
dence of the latter remains quite elusive (Beck and 
Jones 2009, 2010, 2012; Graf and Schmitt 2007; 
Haynes 2007; Janetski et al. 2012; Rhode et al. 2006). 
The term Paleo-Indian is retained here when refer- 
encing contemporaneous Great Plains subsistence 
focused toward large fauna. 
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Figure 2.2 


Temporal Ranges of Paleo-Indian, Paleo-Archaic 
and Overlapping Early Archaic Points 
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As discussed hereafter, the Paleo-Indian 
complexes of the Plains and Paleo-Archaic tradi- 
tions of the Intermountain West might represent 
two different adaptations resulting from at least two 
different migrations into the region, both of which 
were oriented more toward hunting than the gath- 
ering of floral resources. A more generalized hunt- 
ing and gathering strategy is clearly evident in the 
archaeological record by about 10,000 to 11,000 
years ago at Danger Cave, Smith Creek Cave, and 
Bonneville Estates in the eastern Great Basin 
(Rhode et al. 2005; see also Jennings 1957a), and at 
Joes Valley Alcove, Cowboy Cave, and Joe Walter 
Cave on the northern Colorado Plateau (Barlow and 
Metcalfe 1993; Jennings 1980). Similarly, hunter- 


gatherer deposits have been dated to about 10,000 
years ago at Dust Devil Cave in the Navajo Moun- 
tain area (Ambler 1996) and from open campsites 
on the Kaibab Plateau (Schroedl 1988). And recent 
investigations at North Creek Shelter identified 
deep stratified cultural deposits dating from about 
10,000 to 11,500 years ago. These latter investiga- 
tions revealed that deer hunting was the primary rea- 
son for returning time and again to the shelter, but 
small animals and birds were also part of the diet 
(Janetski 2011, Janetski et al. 2012). 


Collectively, these data suggest that broad- 
based subsistence (Paleo-Archaic) was present in the 
GSENM region at the same time that big game 


hunting was predominant on the Great Plains. At 
about 7000 BC, high plateau groups adapted to 
more-arid Holocene environments began to exploit 
small seeds, tubers, and other desert plants with 
lower return rates, 
which marks the 
beginning the Ar- 
chaic period. 

Evidence of 
Paleo-Archaic 
and/or Paleo-In- 


The Monument region was 
once home to an array of now-ex- 
tinct Ice Age mammals: mam- 
moths, mastodons, sloths, camels, 


reached its maximum by about 25,000 years ago, 
and concluded by 11,000 years ago when North 
American climates approached modern conditions. 
The glacial advance resulted in a lowering of world- 
wide sea levels by 
as much as 300 
feet. 
generally agree 
that this glaciation 
resulted in the es- 
tablishment of a 


Researchers 


dian occupation . 7 land bridge as 
and exploitation horses, bison, mountain goats, and ss yide as 1,200 
of northern Col- even giant marmots. miles (north to 


orado Plateau en- 
vironmental 
niches is compara- 
tively rare (Copeland and Fike 1988; Schroedl 1977, 
1992), particularly when considered alongside the 
scores of Paleo-Indian sites documented on the 
northwestern Plains and southern Colorado Plateau, 
and the comparative abundance of early Archaic 
sites now reported throughout the Great Basin and 
Colorado Plateau. 


Any attempt to reconstruct Paleo-Archaic 
lifeways, therefore, requires the discussion of ar- 
chaeological evidence from much broader geo- 
graphic contexts. For more comprehensive reviews, 
see Bond et al. (1992), Irwin-Williams (1979), Irwin- 
Williams and Haynes (1970), Lipe and Pitblado 
(1999), Pitblado (2003), Schroedl (1992), and Stiger 
(2006). See Beck and Jones (2009); Graf and 
Schmitt (2007), Grayson (1993), Madsen et al. 
(2005), Rhode et al. (2005), and Willig and Aikens 
(1988) for Great Basin perspectives. 


Climate Change 


The advance and retreat of continental gla- 
ciers have characterized Pleistocene environments 
in North America for much of the past 2.6 million 
years, referred to as the Quaternary period, and 
these have been well articulated elsewhere (see 
Grayson 1993 and Pielou 1991 for summaries). The 
arrival of humans in Pleistocene North America ap- 
peats to have occurred during the final period of 
glaciation, commonly referred to as the Wisconsin 
Glaciation, which began about 110,000 years ago, 
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south) connecting 

Siberia to Alaska, 

and it functioned 
as a drawbridge, of sorts, that allowed animals to 
migrate back and forth between the Old World and 
the New World (Agenbroad 1990a). 


The extent of glaciation in the high 
plateaus of southern Utah and northern Arizona re- 
mains poorly understood, but the higher elevations 
most certainly experienced periods of expanding 
and retreating glaciers with high water run-off that 
fed river systems and lakes. The largest of these 
lakes, Lake Bonneville, was located only a short dis- 
tance to the northwest of GSENM (Figure 2.3), and 
those living around the lake could easily have dis- 
covered and explored the high plateaus to the east. 


The end of the Pleistocene in western 
North America was a period of remarkable envi- 
ronmental change. Entire plant communities were 
reorganized and huge glacial lakes common 
throughout the Great Basin shriveled and evapo- 
rated. Some 35 genera of mammals and 19 genera 
of birds became extinct, and the lack of these ani- 
mal remains in deposits dating to the last 10,000 
years suggests that the extinctions had concluded 
prior to that time, or that the animals had dwindled 
to the point they had become archaeologically and 
paleontologically inconsequential (Grayson 
1993:68). Huckell (2014) has argued most of the 
extinctions had been completed by 13,000 years 
ago, or about the same time the first humans ar- 
rived in the West. 


eo eoat City 


The effects of deglaciation in southern 
Utah were undoubtedly profound. At North Creek 
Shelter, located at the upper edge of the pinyon-ju- 
niper zone today, the local environments were con- 
siderably wetter during Paleo-Archaic times, 
supporting mixed forests of aspen, spruce, and firs, 
as well as subalpine grasslands and wet meadows — 
environmental characteristics found today at much 
higher elevations (Janetski et al. 2012:151; see also 
Newbold 2009). This wetter regime was probably 
due to the final retreat of glaciers on the Aquarius 
Plateau immediately north of North Creek Shelter. 
The eastern portion of the Aquarius Plateau was at 
one time covered by ice sheets as much as 200 me- 
ters thick that featured glacial tongues that spilled 
from the summit (Flint and Denny 1958; Morris et 
al. 2013; Osborn and Bevis 2001). 


According to paleoenvironmental data 
from regional alcove sites, the northern Colorado 
Plateau was, during late Pleistocene times, a sage- 
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Figure 2.3: Lake Bonneville was the largest 
paleolake in the American West during 
Pleistocene times, stretching from south- 
ern Oregon on the northwest to southern 
California on the southwest. Hemmed by 
the Wasatch Mountains on the east, the an- 
cient shoreline was 300 to 400 feet above 
the modern valley floor. At about 14,500 
BC, a natural dam breached at Red Pass, 
Idaho, causing the lake level to drop dra- 
matically and resulting in a multitude of 
smaller remnant lakes and lush marsh envi- 
ronments. Humans probably arrived 
shortly after the ancient lake breached and 
the remnant lakes in the eastern Great 
Basin looked something like this. 


brush steppe with a lush riparian community near 
the streams and rivers. This botanical community 
was virtually the same as what is found today in the 
higher elevations of the Henry Mountains, Kaibab 
Plateau, Aquarius Plateau, and Markagunt Plateau. 
The upward migration (increased elevation) of plant 
communities can be roughly correlated with warm- 
ing and seasonal precipitation changes during the 
past 11,000 years (Agenbroad and Mead 1990a). 


Research in southern Utah over the past 
two decades has clearly demonstrated that late Pleis- 
tocene mammals were indeed present in the region. 
In the Glen Canyon area, mammoth dung from 
Bechan Cave was dated between 11,600 and 13,400 
years ago, and the evidence suggested the presence 
of lush vegetation adapted to wet environments 
where only arid deserts exist today (Agenbroad et 
al. 1989). In the same area, investigations at Grobot 
Grotto, Mammoth Alcove, Hoopers Hollow, and 
BF Alcove revealed considerable animal dung from 


now-extinct Ice Age mammals, including mam- 
moth, mountain goat, marmot, camel, horse, and 
bison (Agenbroad and Mead 1990b). In south-cen- 
tral Utah, dung from mammoths, bison, horses, 
camels, and sloths was observed at Cowboy Cave 
Jennings 1980). More recently, remains of a 
mastodon (Mammut americanus) were tecoveted in 
the Skutumpah Terrace area in the Grand Staircase 
in contexts dated to 11,250 to 11,390 years ago (Mu- 
seum of Northern Arizona 2004). 


No evidence of human activity in direct as- 
sociation with Pleistocene mammals was noted at 
any of these sites, although one bison bone at Cow- 
boy Cave exhibited faint traces of polish “as if its 
broken end had 
been used as a 
scraper or as a pol- 
ishing device 
against some soft 
material” —(Jen- 
nings 1980:14-15). 
There is, as yet, no 


The eastern portion of the 
Aquarius Plateau was once cov- 
ered by ice sheets as much as 200 
meters thick with glacial tongues 
that spilled from the high plateau 


a diet rich in water plants, willows, rose, oak, birch, 
spruce, and other wetlands species. With the excep- 
tion of cacti and sagebrush, most plant species that 
formed the diet of Pleistocene herbivores no longer 
exist in those areas or they now found at elevations 
up to 4,000 feet higher (Agenbroad 1990a:11). 


The relatively rapid extinction of large 
mammals between 13,000 and 11,000 years ago and 
the simultaneous appearance of the distinctive, con- 
tinent-wide Clovis hunting technology is viewed by 
many as more than coincidental. The Pleistocene 
overkill hypothesis presumes that waves of highly 
efficient Paleo-Indian hunters exploited large her- 
bivores to extinction (Martin 1984, 1990; Piclou 
1991). This might 
have been facili- 
tated by drought 
conditions south 
of the ice sheets 
that forced larger 
mammals to con- 
gregate at shrink- 


persuasive — evi- ing water sources 
dence that hu- towards the valleys below. and along river 
mans were cotridots where 


exploiting now-ex- 

tinct Pleistocene 

mammals in GSENM, although Newbold (2009) 
has suggested the mule deer bones at North Creek 
Shelter might represent a much larger, now-extinct 
ancestor of modern mule deer. 


The subject of continent-wide extinctions 
has generated considerable debate over the 
decades with scholars attributing them to an in- 
ability of Pleistocene fauna to adapt to changing 
environmental conditions, to an “overkill” by 
Paleo-Indian hunters, or to some combination of 
climatic stress and human over-hunting. The 
wealth of data related to climatic changes at the 
end of the Pleistocene and corresponding restruc- 
turing of plant and animal communities in early 
Holocene times offer persuasive evidence that a 
rapidly changing environment contributed signif- 
icantly to extinctions of certain species. 


In northern Colorado Plateau contexts, 
preserved dung of Pleistocene mammals reflected 


a) 


they became easy 

prey for Paleo-In- 
dian hunters (Agenbroad 1990a; Haynes 1991; 
Huckell 2014). 


The best argument for Pleistocene overkill 
is the inability of climatic models to explain extinc- 
tions of certain species. Camels and horses, for ex- 
ample, became extinct in North America between 
12,000 and 10,000 years ago, but they continued to 
thrive in the Old World where climates were virtu- 
ally identical to those in the New World. Horses 
again thrived in the New World when reintroduced 
by Europeans. As observed by Grayson (1993:73), 
if climatic changes provided the cause of extinc- 
tions, there should have been comparable extinc- 
tions in the Old World. In the case of horses and 
camels, no such extinctions occurred. 


Most researchers seem to prefer various cli- 
matic models for the extinction of certain Pleis- 
tocene animals, although human predation might 


have accelerated the extinctions and ensured the ex- 
tinction of those few species that could have sur- 
vived the massive environmental changes. 
Now-extinct Pleistocene animals present on the 
notthern Colorado Plateau included mammoths, 
mastodons, camels, short-faced bears, horses, tapirs, 
peccary, bison, dire wolves, saber-toothed cats, 
mountain goats, and various sloths. 


The distribution of projectile points and 
mammoth remains indicates that “both mammoths 
and mammoth hunters frequented the well-watered 
portions of the Colorado Plateau, such as the Little 
Colorado, Colorado, San Juan, and Green Rivers, as 
well as their major tributaries” (Agenbroad 
1990a:21). In other words, some areas of GSENM, 
perhaps along the Paria River and Escalante River, 
as well as other minor tributaries like Johnson Wash 
and Kanab Creek, might have been suitable envi- 
ronments for late Pleistocene animals and the hu- 
mans who preyed on them. 


North Creek Shelter 


Photo? Jerty, D. Spangler 





The Paleo Diet 


Most traditional explanations have empha- 
sized the role of big-game hunting to the near ex- 
clusion of smaller fauna or more abundant flora. As 
a general characterization, the earliest arrivals “were 
hunters and gatherers, exercising highly mobile 
strategies and manufacturing sophisticated hunting 
tools and a diversity of items appropriate for 
butchering game and processing hides, wood, and 
bone” (Cordell 1984:142). Because most Paleo-In- 
dian sites feature items found in hunting tool kits, 
it has been assumed that they were following and 
hunting now-extinct “big game” such as mam- 
moths, camels, bison, and horses (but see Beck and 
Jones 1997 and Lipe and Pitblado 1999). 


Most scholars now agree that the earliest 
arrivals in North America probably exploited envi- 
ronmental niches that included both modern and 
now-extinct mammals, and that adaptive strategies 
were similar to those of the subsequent Archaic pe- 


Figure 2.4: View of North Creek 
Shelter at the confluence of 
North Creek and the Escalante 
River. This area is now a high 
desert, but it was a lush riparian 
area in late Pleistocene times. 
When the first deer hunters ar- 
rived here 10,000 to 11,000 years 
ago, North Creek would have 
been swollen from the final retreat 
of the glaciers on the Aquarius 
Plateau above. 
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Stratum ITa, Janetsks et al. 
Salicaceae 9960 +30 AMS BC 9635-9322 BC 9405 UCIAMS 44188 F190 2012:133 
Stearam Us, Janetski et al. 
Salicaceae 980) #50 23.4 AMS BC 9536-9206 BC 9270 Beta 259022 F190 2012:133 
Odocoilens Stoavam Te, J. Janetski, personal 
Collagen 9739 +81 AMS BC 9337-8860 BC 9196 AA-89645 F261 conumunicaton 2019 








J. Janetski, personal 





Dentin 9736 +95 AMS BC 9384-8831 BC9LTG AA-89639 Stratum Ti, F263 communication 2019 
Odocoilens Stratum Ig, J. Janets, personal 
Colla 9733 +84 AMS BC 9333-8847 BC 9185 AA-89643 F259 communication 2019 
Juniperus Stotum Ta, Janetski et al. 
Pinus 9690 +60 23.7 AMS BC 9262-8856 BC 9160 Beta.221415 F1s6c 2012:153 
Odocoileus Steatrun TIL, J. Janetski, personal 
Collages: 9642 +84 AMS BC 9249-8784 BC 9026 AA-89642 Fi44b communication 2019 
Stratum ITTb, J. Janetski, personal 
Calla 9556 +84 AMS BC 9205-8668 BC 8964 AA-89633 Fis0 communication 2019 








Pooled 
Pinus 


Janetski et al. 


9510 +80 22.6 BC 9170-8639 BC 8890 Beta-207 168 Level [Va, FS1 2012:133 


J. Janetsha, personal 


Collagesi 94%) +92 AMS BC 9169-8583 BC 8851 AA-89640 Level TVa, F81 coaunmaicaton 2019 











J- Janetski, personal 





Dentin 9406 +96 AMS BC 9110-8379 BC 8698 AA-89637 Level Ile, F252 communication 2019 
Collagen |. Janetski, personal 
Dentin 9401 +82 AMS BC 9094-8438 BC 86386 AA-89635 Level li, FIS6B communication 2019 
Collagen J. Janetski, pecsonal 
Dentin 9384 491 AMS BC 91093-8375 BC 8664 AA 89638 Level Ie, F252 commmmes tien 2019 
J. Janetski, personal 

Collagen 9237 +83 AMS BC 8685-8301 BC 8463 AA-89641 Level Ile, F252 communication 2019 














Table 2.1: Paleo-Archaic radiocarbon dates from North Creek Shelter. The 95 percent probability ranges were 
obtained using the Bchron library (Parnell 2016) in the R environment (R Core Team 2017) following the IntCal13 


calibration curve (Reimer et al. 2013). 


riod in that a broad range of plant and animal re- 
sources were exploited. The best evidence of this 
comes from North Creek Shelter (Figure 2.4) 
where excavations revealed three Paleo-Archaic lev- 
els below well-defined early Archaic levels. These 
Paleo-Archaic deposits, which yielded 14 radiocar- 
bon dates between 9400 and 8500 BC (Table 2.1), 
revealed a heavy reliance on mule deer. But humans 
also exploited a broad array of other, smaller prey, 
including beaver, porcupine, rabbits, squirrels, go- 
phers, woodrats, mice, voles, turkeys, grouse, and 
ducks (Janetski et al. 2012:150). 


Evidence of Paleo-Archaic plant procure- 
ment at North Creek Shelter was ambiguous, con- 
sisting of charred seeds representing the 
Chenopodiaceae, Asteraceae, and Poaceae families. 
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But no formal ground stone tools were identified; 
rather they were only found in the subsequent Ar- 
chaic deposits. Researchers suggested that Paleo-Ar- 
chaic women had an abundance of small game to 
exploit, and hence there was less need to exploit 
small seeds. But as climates became increasingly 
arid, the availability of small animals adapted to wet- 
ter environments around North Creek Shelter di- 
minished. As summarized by Janetski et al. 
(2012:153), in early Archaic times, “women shifted 
focus to grasses and other small seeded plants for 
the contribution to family provisioning, although 
use of smaller animals continued.” In other words, 
plants were probably exploited during Paleo-Archaic 
times, but large-scale plant procurement and pro- 
cessing did not emerge until early Archaic times in 
response to increasingly arid conditions. 


Complexes and Categories 


Paleo-Indian complexes on the Plains and 
southern Southwest are distinguished primarily on 
the basis of distinctive projectile points. Sites con- 
taining remains of now-extinct Pleistocene mam- 
mals are sometimes associated with fluted points 
(Clovis and Folsom) and non-fluted points. And 
Paleo-Archaic assemblages are characterized by 
large stemmed points of the Western Stemmed Tra- 
dition, as well as a variety of fluted and unfluted 
types that may or may not be related to the Plains 
complexes (Beck and Jones 1997; Davis et al. 2012; 
Stiger 2001). 


The Paleo-Indian period on the Great 
Plains is traditionally divided into three sequential 
complexes, each defined on the basis of changes in 
projectile point types and differences in the avail- 
ability of certain animals as the Pleistocene environ- 
ment changed from cooler, wetter regimes to 
warmer, drier modern conditions (cf. Frison 1991; 
Jennings 1974; Schroedl 1976, 1977). Although tem- 
poral overlapping occurs, it is generally possible to 
place the 
plexes 
chronological 


com- 
into 


order beginning 
with the Clovis 
Complex (some- 
times called 
Llano), followed 
by the Folsom 
Complex, and cul- 
minating with the 
Plano Complex. 
All three are repre- 
sented in southern 
Utah, although 
such evidence is rare and widely dispersed. 


A fourth lithic tradition consisting of large 
stemmed points (Western Stemmed Tradition) tem- 
porally overlaps all Paleo-Indian complexes defined 
on the Great Plains, and this is discussed separately 
below. In some areas (e.g., southern Arizona) large 
stemmed points are considered Early Archaic indi- 
cators, whereas Beck and Jones (2010, 2012) make 
a persuasive argument that stemmed points actually 


The fact that Clovis peoples 
were capable of harvesting large 
mammals does not mean that big 
game hunting provided a critical 
part of their diet or that mammoth 
hunting was even an important 
part of their lifeway. 
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predate the fluted point complexes and are diag- 
nostic of the earliest occupations of the Inter- 
mountain West (see Goebel and Keene 2014 for a 
counter-argument). 


Clovis Complex 


The Clovis Complex is characterized by the 
manufacture and use of the Clovis point, a distinc- 
tively fluted, lanceolate point averaging 8 to 15 cen- 
timeters in length (Figure 2.5). Throughout the 
Great Plains and Southwest, such points have been 
found in association with now-extinct Pleistocene 
fauna, in particular mammoth (Mammuthus sp.), 
which has led to the perception they were first and 
foremost mammoth hunters. As a result of several 
radiocarbon dates, the Clovis Complex has been 
firmly dated between about 9200 and 8900 BC on 
the northern Plains and 9600 to 9000 BC on the 
southern Plains (see Frison 1991 and Huckell 2014 
for summaries of these data). 


Clovis kill sites and campsites were gener- 

ally located at or near water sources, suggesting that 
animals were am- 

bushed at these 

Late 
Pleistocene mam- 
mals might have 


sources. 


been retreating to 
water sources due 
to warming cli- 
mates and drop- 
ping groundwater 


tables that re- 
stricted the avail- 
ability of 


water-adapted 

plants. Studies at 
the Lehner Ranch and Murray Springs sites in Ari- 
zona and the Blackwater Draw Site in New Mexico 
suggest that these Pleistocene mammals were not 
abundant during Clovis times and were possibly on 
the verge of extinction before they were targeted by 
Clovis hunters (Agenbroad 1990a:19). 


Although it is widely assumed that Clovis 
peoples were specialized big-game hunters, Grayson 
(1993:71) cautions that the mere fact that Clovis 





Clovis Complex 


Hell Gap Complex 


| 
peoples were capable of harvesting large mammals 


does not mean that big game hunting provided a 
critical part of their diet or that mammoth hunting 
was even an important part of their lifeway. The 
“apparent importance of mammoths to Clovis peo- 
ple may result instead from the very biased way in 
which our sample of Clovis sites has accumulated.” 


Most examples of Clovis points in the 
GSENM region have been isolated finds, or at best 
are associated with a minor amount of lithic deb- 
itage. The best example of a Clovis occupation in 
southern Utah is the Lime Ridge Clovis Site located 
near the San Juan River and southeast of GSENM. 
Some 294 artifacts were recovered, including one 
lanceolate biface fragment, two Clovis points, and 
nine end scrapers. This site is thought to represent 
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Figure 2.5: Sketch drawings of 
various Paleo-Indian point types 
found in or near the Monument. 
The shape and size of the points, 
as well as the grinding tech- 
niques used to create the points, 
are all sensitive indicators of 
when the point was made. Al- 
most all Paleo-Indian points 
found in Utah have been surface 
finds without associated cultural 
deposits, but points similar to 
James Allen and Eden-Scottsbluff 
were recovered at North Creek 
Shelter. 


a hunting camp overlooking a riparian corridor 
likely used by large animals as they moved from an 
upland foraging zones to the riverine environment 
below (Davis 1989). 


Other evidence is less conclusive. Two rock 
art panels in the lower Escalante River area might 
be attributed to mammoth hunters (Figure 2.6). As 
noted by Hauck (1979b:320), both panels “have 
been well weathered but are still fairly well dis- 
cernible. In each case, the tusks, knob on the top of 
the head, and tail are well defined and identifiable.” 
These images are similar in execution to two other 
“mammoth” representations in the Moab and In- 
dian Creek areas, both in southeastern Utah. All 
four of these rock art sites are associated with the 
Colorado River or its tributaries that featured peren- 


Figure 2.6: Sketch drawings of two possible mammoth petroglyphs discov- 
ered in the lower Escalante River country. Similar “mammoth’ petroglyphs 
have been reported along the San Juan River near Bluff, in Indian Creek 
near the Needles District of Canyonlands, and along the Colorado River 
neat Moab. Images used here were modified from drawings in Hauck 


(1979b:321-322). 


nial water and wetter environments during deglacia- 
tion of the high plateaus and mountains. 


Clovis points have been observed at seven 
localities in or near GSENM. Most of this evi- 
dence is problematic for one or more reasons. A 
Clovis point found in Bear Valley on a pass be- 
tween the Markagunt Plateau and Tusher Moun- 
tains was photographed, but then could not be 
relocated for a more detailed examination to ascet- 
tain its authenticity. It was associated with an abun- 
dance of early-to-late Archaic artifacts, and the 
Clovis point might have been kept as a curiosity or 
totem by later groups. But a single Western 
Stemmed Tradition point of an age similar to Clo- 
vis points was also found here (Miller et al. 1995). 
A Clovis point found in the northern Henry 
Mountains was identified by a local informant, but 
it was never examined by archaeologists and at- 
tempts to relocate it were unsuccessful. A point 
found on the western Arizona Strip consisted only 
of a base fragment, and its identification as a Clo- 
vis point was considered tenuous, or simply “Clo- 
vis like” (Miller 1978). A point associated with a 
lithic scatter in the Clearwater Canyon area was de- 
sctibed as a Clovis “mistake,” but not a classic Clo- 
vis point (Bremer and Geib 1987). 


Within GSENM, a Clovis point found by 
a private individual in Johnson Canyon was not as- 
sociated with any other artifacts, whereas one found 
near Boulder (Figure 2.7) was found by a private in- 
dividual within the context of a large lithic scatter. 
Subsequent test excavations at the site did not reveal 
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additional Paleo-Archaic materi- 
als or deposits, although a Pinto 
Series point (early Archaic) and 
an Elko Series point were ob- 
served (Zweifel 2010). 


Beck and Jones cau- 
tioned that many fluted points 
identified as Clovis points in 
the Intermountain West, which 
includes GSENM, do not ex- 
hibit the morphological or sta- 
tistical traits assigned to 
traditional Clovis points. Of 17 
fluted points at the Sunshine 
Locality in eastern Nevada, only two “could pos- 
sibly be identified with Clovis” (Beck and Jones 
2009:163; see also Beck and Jones 2010:95-96). 
When the sample was expanded to include other 
sites in the Intermountain West, they observed 
(2012:39) “at least a third, if not more, do not 
conform to Clovis morphology but, rather, are 
smaller, thinner forms that represent a regional 
development.” 


The seven Clovis sites in GSENM and 
contiguous areas are insufficient to allow us to pre- 
dict where such sites might be located. It is probable 
that highly mobile, dispersed bands of hunters using 
Clovis-like points occupied GSENM where they ex- 
ploited both extinct and modern fauna, but evi- 
dence for longer-term hunting forays, repeated 
occupations of favored locales, and organized hunts 
is currently lacking. Such sites would likely be asso- 
ciated with water sources swollen with runoff from 
melting glaciers, such as the Escalante River, John- 
son Wash, Kanab Creek, and the Paria River. 


Folsom Complex 


Folsom sites elsewhere in the West typically 
date from about 8200 to 8900 BC on the northern 
Plains and 8900 to 8100 BC on the southern Plains 
(see Frison 1991 and Huckell 2014 for overviews), 
and these are identified on the basis of a fluted 
point smaller than the Clovis point. The flutes on 
Folsom points are typically longer and deeper than 
Clovis specimens, often running almost to the tip 
of the point. Folsom points are commonly found 


in association with burins, end scrapers, bifacially 
prepared cores, denticulates, gravers, bifacial knives, 
and bone and antler tools. Because Folsom points 
seem to be smaller, more stylized versions of the 
Clovis point, it might reflect adaptation to smaller, 
fleeter prey (Agenbroad 1990a:22; see also Frison 
1991 and Irwin-Williams and Haynes 1970). 


Animal remains commonly found in asso- 
ciation with Folsom points include now-extinct 
bison (Bison antiquus) and many modern species. It 
is assumed that the shift from hunting larger Pleis- 
tocene mammals (e.g., mammoths) to bison re- 
flected not diminished numbers of 
mammoths, but changing environments from high- 


only 


grass plains characteristic of the Pleistocene to 
shorter-grass prairies of Holocene times, which fa- 
vored bison and smaller ungulates (Prison 1991). 


Folsom hunting strategies might also have 
been focused on animals tethered to a greater or 
lesser degree to river corridors and springs. This is 
evident at two major Folsom sites along the Green 
River northeast of GSENM. The Montgomery Site, 
located on a terrace above the river, yielded 188 
tools, including two Folsom point fragments, 
spurred transverse end scrapers, borers or gravers, 
and numerous flakes with bifacial retouching with 
distinctive Folsom attributes. As discussed by Davis 
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Figure 2.7: Clovis point found near Boulder, Utah. 
Clovis points are synonymous with mammoth 
hunters, but they were likely functional tools for all 
sorts of large game. 


deposits around a now-desiccated spring. More than 
200 surface artifacts were collected, including the 
largest Paleo-Indian point assemblage yet docu- 
mented in Utah. Point types included two Cody 
Complex points, 14 Folsom points and preforms, 
six Clovis points and preforms, two Midland points, 
three lanceolate points, nine Western Stemmed Tra- 
dition points, and a single Elko Series dart point 
(Smith et al. 2007). Researchers believed the camp- 
site had been a repeatedly occupied over thousands 
of years (Byers et al. 2008). 


(1985:12), “The Folsom points 
large amount of are quite rare in 
debitage, stone GSENM and con- 
tools, and Folsom hunting strategies tiguous — areas 
mesonry Gaps might have been focused on ani- honbrane) west-OF 
a relatively large the Colorado 


concentration of 
several families, 
possibly a band, 
who engaged in 
tool production 

and maintenance, 

faunal procurement and processing.” The location 
of the site in proximity to the Green River might 
indicate large mammals were concentrating along 
river corridors in an otherwise increasingly arid 
landscape (Bond et al. 1992; Davis 1985). 


The Dawson Site, also located near the 
Green River, is a large, dense lithic scatter in dune 


mals tethered to river corridors 
and springs as local environments 
became increasingly arid. 
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River. Seven ex- 
amples have been 
reported, all but 
one of which were 
documented dur- 
ing the course of 
archaeological investigations (see Table 2.2 above). 
These are typically associated with small- to 
medium-sized lithic scatters, sometimes with biface 
tools. One site featured a slab-lined hearth of un- 
known temporal affinity. 


As with Clovis sites, if Folsom hunters 
were following game tethered to water resources, 


then Folsom sites would be expected along those 
drainages still swollen with ongoing deglaciation. 
Because certain Pleistocene fauna had become ex- 
tinct (or they were exceedingly rare), Folsom hunt- 
ing camps would have been focused mostly toward 
hunting of modern fauna. Evidence of larger-scale 
band activities and/or repeated occupations of fa- 
vored locales, as evidenced by the Montgomery Site 
and the Dawson Site, have not been reported any- 
where near GSENM, but there is potential such 
sites will be found, probably in association with 
permanent water systems. A Folsom point found 
along the Vermilion Cliffs east of Kanab suggests 
that even minor canyons peripheral to the larger 
drainages might have featured wetter conditions 
suitable to hunting forays by Folsom groups. 


Plano Complex 


A third Paleo-Indian manifestation is col- 
lectively referred to as the Plano Complex, which is 
identified by a number of projectile point types that 
have considerable 
variation in form, 
geographic distri- 
bution, and tem- 
poral 
Plano points are 


fanges. 


generally lanceo- 
late in shape, are 
not fluted, and ex- 
hibit fine pressure- 
flaking. Plano 
points are com- 


large game. 


monly associated 

with early postglacial fauna such as modern bison 
ot antelope. The temporal sequences for some 
Plano points, all defined by excavations at kill sites 
on the Great Plains, overlap the temporal sequences 
for some early Archaic points as traditionally de- 
fined in the Great Basin and northern Colorado 
Plateau. The Plano Complex is commonly seen as 
a persistence of big game hunting strategies of ear- 
lier times, but adapted to Holocene environments 
and modern fauna (Frison 1991; Irwin-Williams and 
Haynes 1970). 


In southern Utah and the adjacent Arizona 
Strip region, Plano points are commonly described 


The Plano Complex is com- 
monly seen as a persistence of big 
game hunting of earlier times, but 
hunting strategies were adapted to 
drier environments and modern 
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within the context of projectile point types defined 
at sites on the Great Plains. These identifications 
typically include qualifiers like “similar to” and 
“Plano-like,” raising the possibility they represent 
local or regional stylistic variations that might have 
different temporal ranges. 


Researchers have often noted that evidence 
of Plano peoples is virtually nonexistent in many 
areas of the Southwest, perhaps indicating aban- 
donment of entire regions. Irwin-Williams and 
Haynes (1970:67) suggested that “in marginal areas 
the human population became increasingly concen- 
trated around the principal remaining resources, 
leaving large areas subject to only marginal or tem- 
porary occupation.” It is certainly possible that 
Plano hunters withdrew to areas such as the north- 
western Plains where large faunal resources, in par- 
ticular bison, were more abundant. It is also possible 
that large fauna on the Colorado Plateau were al- 
ways limited, and human populations had already 
shifted adaptive strategies toward smaller fauna and 
plant resources by 
at least 9,000 years 
ago, if not a mil- 


lennium — earlier 
(Jennings 1978, 
1980). 

Plano point 


types defined in 
Great Plains con- 
texts include 
Agate Basin, Hell 
Gap, Cody Com- 
plex, Alberta, Angostura, Plainview, Firstview, 
Frederick, Lovell Constricted, Pryor Stemmed, 
James Allen, Frederick, and Lusk points, among 
others. All of these projectile point types have 
been identified at sites on the northern Colorado 
Plateau, but not all have been found within or 
near GSENM. 


Hell Gap Complex is a series named for a 
site in north-central Wyoming. It has been tenuously 
assigned a chronological range of 8000 to 7500 BC 
on the northern Plains. (Frison 1991;). One isolated 
Hell Gap-like point was recovered in the southern 
Henry Basin but “the artifact is more likely a knife 


fragment” (Nickens 1981:35-36). Another point at a 
site in the Henry Mountains was described as similar 
to those at the James Allen and Hell Gap sites, al- 
though a variety of points were reported from both 
sites and they might have been referring to Freder- 
ick-Lusk points (Geib and Bremer 1988:67-68). 


Alberta points were the first to feature large 
stems and abrupt shoulders. They are common 
throughout the Plains and are similar to and often 
associated with Cody Complex artifacts. In some 
contexts, the points are referred to as Alberta-Cody. 
This point style has an accepted temporal range of 
about 7500 to 7000 BC (Frison 1991), although 
more recent revisions place it between 8200 and 
7400 BC (Huckell 2014). One heavily patinated 
point recovered in isolated context in the Sku- 
tumpah Terrace area was considered similar to Al- 
berta, but also akin to Eden, Agate Basin, and Hell 
Gap types (Keller 1987). 


The Cody Complex is characterized by two 
diagnostic points, Eden and Scottsbluff, as well as 
the distinctive Cody knife. These are common 
throughout the Plains, but they are only occasionally 
found the 
northern Col- 

Plateau. 
temporal 


on 


otado 
The 

range of the Cody 
Complex ranges 
from about 7400 
to 6400 BC (Pri- 


son 1991). A 
stemmed point 
with a ground 


base from North Creek Shelter (Stratum IV) was 
described as similar to Scottsbluff and Eden points 
(anetski et al. 2012:145). And Keller (1987) men- 
tioned an Eden point was found at a site in the 
Alton Amphitheater area, but he did not describe it 
and it is not mentioned on the state site form. 


Plainview points were defined in southern 
Plains contexts, although this point type has a broad 
geographic distribution. It is a lanceolate point with 
a concave base, and it has a generally accepted tem- 
poral range of about 7000 to 8000 BC (Hranicky 
2011). One possible example was reported from a 


Western Stemmed Tradition 
points were present in the Inter- 
mountain West before Clovis tech- 
nology was present anywhere. 


APs 


site in the Waterpocket Fold area that was deemed 
“within the range of Plainview,” although other 
chipped-stone and ground stone artifacts at the site 
were not of similar antiquity (Suhm 1959:213). Two 
other examples were recently reported just south of 
GSENM (Bryce and Terlep 2017). 


Prederick, Lusk, and James Allen points are 
quite similar to one another and have similar tem- 
poral ranges, prompting some researchers to refer 
to them collectively as Frederick-Lusk or Allen- 
Predrick points. They have tenuous temporal ranges 
of about 7000 to 6000 BC (Prison 1991) or 7400 to 
5800 BC (Huckell 2014) (see Figure 2.5 above). One 
point similar to a Frederick-Lusk point was recov- 
ered at a site in the Orange Cliffs area, and another 
point in the same area was described as similar to 
Frederick points from the James Allen and Hell Gap 
sites (Geib and Bremer 1988:67-68). And at North 
Creek Shelter, a James Allen point reworked into a 
drill was found in early Archaic deposits dated to 
about 7000 BC (Janetski 2012:145). 


Several sites have yielded points with dis- 
tinctive Paleo-Indian construction techniques, such 
as precise flaking, 
basal and _ lateral 
grinding, but 
where the point 
type could not be 
determined. One 
such point frag- 
ment ob- 
served at a site in 
the upper Virgin 
River country 
(Fawcett 1994:39). And south of Fredonia, a large 
camp site situated among active sand dunes had two 
attifacts that were tentatively identified as Plano bi- 
faces, although no diagnostic points were identified. 
And at a multicomponent artifact scatter on the 
Kaibab Paiute lands, one artifact was interpreted as 
a Plano preform (Bryce and Terlep 2017). 


was 


The number of sites within and adjacent to 
GSENM with Plano points and suspected Plano ar- 
tifacts is not significant (n=14), and it is insufficient 
to allow us to predict where such sites might be lo- 
cated. The identifications of these artifacts as Plano 


Silver Lake 





Figure 2.8: Sketch drawing of Lake Mohave and 
Silver Lake points common in the Monument and 
surrounding areas. 


artifacts is also problematic in that most are frag- 
mentary and most were described as similar but not 
identical to points defined in Plains contexts. It is 
just as likely these points represent local variations 
attributable to Paleo-Archaic groups who main- 
tained periodic interaction with Plains groups. 


Western Stemmed Tradition 


Researchers have long recognized that 
large, stemmed points are commonly found in as- 
sociation with the earliest fluted point complexes 
(Clovis and Folsom), although most of this evi- 
dence was limited to surface discoveries where tem- 
poral associations were questionable. These 
stemmed points persisted with subtle variations 
from region to region. This variability led to a pro- 
liferation of named point types reflecting unique 
local characteristics, such as Lake Mojave, Silver 





Lake, Jay, Bajada, Windust, Haskett, Cougar Moun- 
tain, Parman, and Lind Coulee (see Beck and Jones 
2010 for an overview). In some Southwestern con- 
texts, early stemmed points are associated with 
ground stone tools and are considered to be early 
Archaic points. 


The co-occurrence of Western Stemmed 
Tradition points and fluted types initially prompted 
some researchers to speculate that fluted points 
were specialized tools for the procurement of large 
Pleistocene fauna, whereas the stemmed points re- 
flected exploitation of smaller mammals associated 
with lakeshore environments (Holmer 1986:94). Re- 
search over the past two decades has largely discred- 
ited those assumptions. Charlotte Beck and George 
T. Jones, prolific skeptics of the “Clovis first” ex- 
planation for the first colonization of North Amer- 
ica, have argued that the Western Stemmed 
Tradition predates Clovis technology on the Colum- 
bia Plateau and Great Basin, and that “people were 
in the Intermountain West before Clovis was pres- 
ent anywhere’ (2010:106, their emphasis). 


The Beck and Jones hypothesis challenges 
orthodox theories that the earliest immigrants trav- 
eled south through central North America through 
an ice-free corridor into the Great Plains, bringing 
with them the distinctive Clovis technology before 
spreading west into the Rocky Mountains, South- 
west, and Great Basin. Instead, they argue a separate 
migration originating in the Pacific Northwest 
spread east and south into the Great Basin and 
Rocky Mountains. These immigrants brought with 


them a stone tool technology characterized by large 
stemmed points. 


Figure 2.9: These Western 
Stemmed Tradition points, 
called North Creek Stemmed, 
were a defining characteristic of 
the earliest deposits at North 
Creek Shelter near Escalante. 
They might have been used to 
hunt larger-sized late Pleis- 
tocene mule deer. Photo: 
Brigham Young University 


Their hypothesis is based on three factors: 
(1) The earliest radiocarbon dates in this region are 
associated with stemmed points, (2) The stemmed 
and fluted point technologies are so fundamentally 
different that one could not have been derived from 
the other, and (3) There is no antecedent stemmed 
point tradition on the Plains. The fact that fluted 
points and stemmed points co-occur “suggests that 
the two populations utilizing them eventually en- 
countered one another” (Beck and Jones 2012:24). 


The name Western Stemmed Tradition has 
been employed as an umbrella term for all early 
stemmed points regardless of local or regional type 
names. These points have been found in abundance 
everywhere from Alberta, Canada, to Southern Cal- 
ifornia, and from Oregon to Colorado, in effect the 
entire Intermountain West. Two point types most 
relevant to this 
chapter are Lake 
Mohave points 
and Silver Lake 
points (Figure 
2.8). One addi- 
tional point (dis- 
cussed below) was 
identified as a Jay 
point, but this 
type, defined in 
southern Arizona 
as part of the Oshara Tradition, is quite similar to 
Lake Mohave points in the Great Basin. The tem- 
poral range for large stemmed points ranges from 
about 11,000 to 7000 BC (Beck and Jones 2012:39). 


Plateau. 


Western Stemmed Tradition points have 
been reported throughout the GSENM region, al- 
though no spatial patterns have yet emerged. One 
Lake Mohave point was reported at a site in the Or- 
ange Cliffs, although it was found with more recent 
features (Geib and Bremer 1988:67-68). Points iden- 
tified as Lake Mohave, Silver Lake, and Bajada/Jay 
types have been reported in the Grand Canyon area 
on the Kanab Plateau and Tuckup Canyon (Huff- 
man et al. 1990), and elsewhere in the park (Hollen- 
shead 2007). One Lake Mohave point was recovered 
neat the Paria River (Sagebrush Consultants 2013), 
and two Lake Mohave points were found in isolated 
contexts near Kanab Creek on the Arizona Strip 
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North Creek Shelter is not 
only the oldest site anywhere near 
the Monument, but it is one of the 
oldest anywhere on the Colorado 


(Bryce and Terlep (2017). A possible Jay point was 
reported from a complex lithic scatter with Elko Se- 
ries points on the Kaiparowits Plateau (Kearns et 
al. 1982), but a review of the field sketch reveals it 
could be a Lake Mohave point. Another point was 
identified in isolated context in the Circle Cliffs 
(Baker et al. 2001). 


One complete Silver Lake point made from 
an unknown source of gray chert was found with a 
small lithic scatter near Finn Little Wash. At another 
site near Moonshine Ridge, a complete Silver Lake 
point was noted in association with eight bifaces, as 
well as eight additional points diagnostic of the Ar- 
chaic to Pueblo II times. A third Silver Lake point, 
constructed of local Kaibab chert, was observed at 
another site nearby (Bryce and Terlep 2017). 


Also rele- 
vant to this dis- 
cussion ate the 
nine stemmed 
points attributed 
to Paleo-Archaic 
deposits at North 
Creek Shelter 
(discussed above). 
These points are 
shouldered with 
short, _ parallel- 
sided stems and a rounded base, and with the ex- 
ception of one obsidian point and a greenish 
rhyolite point, all were constructed of locally avail- 
able cherts. Researchers noted the point style was 
different from previously described Western 
Stemmed Tradition points. Instead, the points 
were most similar to Ventana-Armagosa points at 
Ventana Cave in southern Arizona, but still dis- 
similar enough to warrant a new designation, 
North Creek Stemmed (Janetski et al. 2012:145; 
see Figure 2.9 above). 


At least two sites, both on the Kaiparow- 
its Plateau in GSENM, had stemmed points of 
suspected Paleo-Archaic age, but the points could 
not be assigned to existing types. A large shoul- 
dered point with fine pressure flaking was de- 
scribed as not typical of either Hell Gap or Lake 
Mohave points, although it shared certain charac- 
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teristics with both. And a heavily patinated, con- 
cave-based point exhibited basal and margin 
erinding, but it could not be assigned to any 
known point types (Geib et al. 1999). This is not 
all that unusual. Paleo-Indian points rarely con- 
form to classic “types” and in many instances they 
exhibit characteristics of multiple styles. 


Summary 


Human adaptations to late Pleistocene and 
eatly Holocene environments at about 7000 BC 
have been well established at numerous sites in the 
Great Basin (Madsen et al. 2005; Rhode et al. 2005), 
northern Colorado Plateau (Barlow and Metcalfe 
1993; Janetski et al. 2012; Jennings 1980), and south- 
ern Rocky Mountains (Pitblado 2003; Stanford 
2005; Stiger 2006). These adaptations, regardless of 
where they are found, have traditionally been re- 
ferred to as Paleo-Indian, a de facto recognition that 
different groups shared projectile point technologies 
defined in Great Plains contexts where such groups 
are labeled Paleo-Indian. This orthodoxy has been 
challenged in recent years by scholars who argue for 
separate Paleo-Indian and Paleo-Archaic traditions, 
each defined by different tool kits, different origins, 
and different lifeways (Beck and Jones 2010, 2012; 
Janetski et al. 2012; Madsen 2007). 


In brief, Paleo-Indian groups with distinc- 
tive lithic technologies might have moved west from 
the Plains into the Rocky Mountains and northern 
Southwest, exploiting herds of late Pleistocene 
mammals who might have been tethered to river 
ecosystems. Paleo-Archaic groups in the Columbia 
Basin, meanwhile, migrated southeast into the Great 
Basin where they exploited environments around 
what was left of Lake Bonneville, adopting a 
broader-based subsistence strategy that included 
large and small mammals, birds, and plants. Some 
researchers (Madsen 2007; Rhode and Louderback 
2007) see continuity between Paleo-Archaic and 
eatly Archaic adaptations in the region. 


Both traditions might have interacted in the 
Intermountain West, as evidenced by the co-occur- 
rence of Plains-style points and large stemmed 
points at various sites in the West. There is limited 
evidence of this at North Creek Shelter, where two 
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Plano points were identified, one from a level with 
Paleo-Archaic stemmed points. Possible interaction 
is more convincing at the Dawson Site along the 
Green River, a site with Clovis, Folsom, Plano, and 
Western Stemmed Tradition points. 


Both traditions are evident in GSENM (see 
Figure 2.10) but only the Paleo-Archaic tradition has 
been convincingly documented in stratified, dated 
archaeological deposits. The radiocarbon dates from 
the lowest levels at North Creek Shelter constitute 
the earliest evidence of human occupancy yet doc- 
umented on the northern Colorado Plateau (Janetski 
2011; Janetski et al. 2006, 2012). 


A growing body of circumstantial evidence 
from southern Utah and the Arizona Strip suggests 
this region was exploited by sparse and dispersed 
populations of hunters from about 10,000 to 8000 
BC. This is based on the recovery of Paleo-Indian 
points (Plains types) and Paleo-Archaic points 
(Western Stemmed Tradition varieties). The earliest 
North Creek Shelter deposits were dominated by 
large stemmed points of the Paleo-Archaic tradi- 
tion. But two specimens were similar to Plains types 
(James Allen and Eden-Scottsbluff), suggesting pos- 
sible interaction or contact. 


Aside from North Creek Shelter, sites in 
and adjacent to GSENM shed little light on Paleo- 
Indian or Paleo-Archaic lifeways. As is the case in 
other areas of southern Utah, rivers could have 
served as a vital resource base during late Pleis- 
tocene and early Holocene times. If large fauna sur- 
vived in the Colorado River drainages during 
terminal Pleistocene times (cf. Agenbroad and Mead 
1990a, 1990b), then relic populations of these ani- 
mals might have eventually retreated to higher ele- 
vations as local climates transitioned toward modern 
Holocene conditions. In central Utah, late Paleo-In- 
dian point types (Medicine Lodge Creek points) 
were recovered from a high-elevation site with 
nearby mammoth remains that dated to between 
9500 and 7500 BC (Gillette and Madsen 1992, 
1993), or about the same time as the first occupation 
of North Creek Shelter. 


Paleo-Indian groups of the Great Plains 
are thought to have oriented their subsistence pat- 


terns toward the larger, migratory animals, whereas 
Paleo-Archaic groups of the Intermountain West 
employed a broader-based subsistent pattern that 
suggests at least partial dependence on smaller ani- 
mal species and edible plants in a variety of envi- 
ronmental settings (Beck and Jones 1997, 2009; 
Janetski et al. 2012; Lipe and Pitblado 1999). Un- 
equivocal evidence of Paleo-Archaic plant process- 
ing is currently lacking, and it might be difficult to 
identify due to problems of poor preservation of 
plant remains at open sites and the high mobility of 
the Paleo-Archaic groups that undoubtedly masked 
the overall importance of plants. 


Paleo-Archaic land-use patterns in 
GSENM cannot be hypothesized based on the lim- 
ited evidence reported to date. Geib (1996a:28-29) 
has argued the region had a low-level occupation 
until about 7000 BC, after which “Archaic hunter- 
gatherers soon resettled the abandoned rugged 
canyon landscape;” whereas contemporaneous 
Paleo-Indian hunters “simply moved on rather than 
alter their lifestyle, leaving open a vast chunk of ter- 
ritory for populations already employing a generalist 
subsistence strategy — foragers spreading out of 
the eastern Great Basin.” 


Paleo-Indian hunters and gatherers might 
have been comparatively rare in this region, but we 
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suspect that the Paleo-Archaic presence here was 
more robust and probably peripheral to late Pleis- 
tocene and early Holocene adaptations along rem- 
nants of nearby Lake Bonneville. It is not possible 
with the current dataset to speculate on how Paleo- 
Indian and Paleo-Archaic adaptations in GSENM 
differed from one another, if there were any differ- 
ences at all. 


It is not known with any certainty when the 
last Paleo-Archaic hunters walked the high plateaus 
of southern Utah, but evidence from North Creek 
Shelter suggests their stemmed point tradition had 
been replaced by Pinto Series dart points and 
ground stone tools by about 8000 BC. An Archaic 
lifeway characterized by diet expanded to include 
plants, seeds, nuts, and tubers was evident through- 
out the region by this time, and a full-fledged hunt- 
ing and gathering lifeway had become predominant 
by 6000 BC across the northern Colorado Plateau. 
The earliest Archaic hunters and gatherers might 
have coexisted with Paleo-Archaic hunters before 
the latter moved on, as suggested by Geib (1996a), 
or the last of the Paleo-Archaic hunters might sim- 
ply have adapted their subsistence patterns to drier 
Holocene environments, relying more on hunting, 
trapping, and snaring small game and gathering 
more predictable plant foods, including small seeds, 
as suggested by Madsen (2007). 


Vermilion Cliffs 


Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 
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The Archaic Fotagers 


(8000 to 1000 BC) 
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Photo: Dan Bauer 


By about 8000 BC, the high plateaus of 
southern Utah and northern Arizona were coming 
to look pretty much like they do today. The glaciers 
had long since melted and water tables were drop- 
ping, and most of the minor drainages were bone 
dry. Climates were hot in the summer and cold in 
the winter, and rainfall was unpredictable, at best. 
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And there might not have been as many large 
game animals as before. It is probably not happen- 
stance that the onset of aridity across the Col- 
orado Plateau coincides with abundant evidence 
that humans were responding by hunting a variety 
of smaller mammals and collecting small seeds and 
desert plants — a lifeway that changed little over 


thousands of years. Archaeologists refer to this as 
the Archaic period, and groups at this time are col- 
lectively referred to as Archaic peoples. 


Following is a brief summary of the ar- 
chaeological evidence of Archaic groups that inhab- 
ited the GSENM region prior to the advent of 
agricultural lifeways at about 1000 BC. This period 
of time encompasses human adaptations oriented 
toward the acquisition of locally available flora 
and/or fauna (food procurement), in contrast to 
subsequent lifeways focused on agriculture (food 
production). This time frame has traditionally been 
organized into a variety of periods, phases, and 
complexes defined in specific areas of the Colorado 
Plateau and Great Basin (see Figure 3.2). 


Because 
direct evidence 
from GSENM is 


Conditions after 6000 BC 


dates to between 9400 and 8500 BC at North Creek 
Shelter, or near the beginning of the Holocene 
when climates and vegetation regimes were transi- 
tioning to modern conditions. Ground stone tools 
indicating small seed processing, however, do not 
appear there until about a thousand years later, and 
these were associated with a different chipped-stone 
tool tradition: Pinto Series atlatl dart points. This 
site marks the earliest appearance of ground stone 
tools anywhere in the GSENM region. 


By 6000 BC, there is abundant evidence of 
Archaic hunting and gathering throughout the 
northern Colorado Plateau, much of it derived 
from deposits in alcoves and rockshelters. Hunting 
and gathering remained the predominant subsis- 
tence strategy, although with periods of greater and 
lesser intensity, 
until 3,000 years 
ago when limited 


her limi Ar- ° icul 
“hints! "were considerably dryer than re 
erer adaptations those of the preceding four thou- foraging lifeway in 
ate herein dis- sand years, and this drying trend some, but not all 


cussed within a re- 
gional context 
focused primarily 
on sites north of 
the Colorado 
River in similar 
environments 
those found in the Monument. This discussion is 
directed largely at the fundamental question in 


as 


Southwestern archaeology of whether or not there 
is cultural continuity through time. For example, did 
Archaic hunting and gathering evolve out of an ear- 
lier big-game hunting tradition, or does it represent 
a displacement of big game hunting groups by for- 
agers better adapted to desert environments? Later 
in the Archaic period, the question of continuity is 
relevant to the appearance of agriculture and by ex- 
tension the origins of farming, Researchers debate 
whether agriculture developed from an Archaic 
base or whether there were periods of occupation, 
abandonment, and reoccupation by immigrants 
with new technologies and different lifeways. 


As discussed in Chapter 2, the earliest evi- 
dence of Paleo-Archaic hunting in southern Utah 


corresponds to an increase in the 
frequency of ground stone imple- 
ments used to process plants. 
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areas. Based on a 
growing 
of 
dates from the re- 


catalog 
radiocarbon 


gion, there is no 
convincing — evi- 
dence of 


abandonments during the Archaic, nor is their per- 


long 


suasive evidence of major changes in hunting and 
gathering strategies through time. In fact, site types, 
site complexity, and spatial patterning were remark- 
ably uniform throughout the Archaic. 


The transition from wet Pleistocene condi- 
tions to atid Holocene ones was marked by the dis- 
appearance of large Pleistocene fauna, the 
appearance of vegetation communities more 
adapted to widespread aridity, and human exploita- 
tion of a wider range of plant and animal resources 
(Cassells 1997; Jones and Beck 2014). Environmen- 
tal changes inevitably resulted in adaptive responses, 
and in some instances “the correlation between cli- 
matic change and cultural change at this time is 
stark” (Grayson 1993:244). 
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Figure 3.2: Various researchers have organized the Archaic into various sub-periods and phases based mostly 
on changing preferences in projectile points. The reality is that hunting and gathering strategies in the Inter- 
mountain West remained remarkably similar across 7,000 years of human prehistory with only minor changes 


ot additions to local toolkits. 


Conditions after 6000 BC were consider- 
ably dryer than those of the preceding four thou- 
sand years, and this drying trend corresponds to an 
increase in the frequency of ground stone imple- 
ments used to process plants (manos and metates), 
as well as a greater frequency of birds, fish, and 
small mammal bones that reflect a broader diet and 
a greater reliance on resources that have less caloric 
return on investment (Beck and Jones 1997; Jones 
and Beck 2014). This is clearly evident at North 


it. 


Creek Shelter where ground stone tools first appear 
in early Holocene deposits dated between 8200 and 
5000 BC (Janetski et al. 2012). 


It is generally accepted that Archaic pop- 
ulations practiced a highly mobile hunter-gatherer 
lifeway, following the seasonal availability of plant 
and animal foods for subsistence and with assigned 
gender roles (women gathered and men hunted). 
They probably traveled in small groups and were 


able to cover large amounts of territory in a rela- 
tively short amount of time (Cassells 1997; 
Grayson 1993). Occupations at any single location 
were probably brief, perhaps only as long as nec- 
essary to deplete the locally available resources. It 
is possible that Archaic groups utilized alcoves at 
a higher rate relative to open sites, although these 
data might be biased in that sheltered localities 
offer better preservation of cultural remains (Mad- 
sen et al. 1976). 


Traditional definitions of Archaic hunter- 
gatherers have emphasized the “broad spectrum” 


of resources 
being exploited. 
And although 
many different 


plant and animal 
species were ex- 
ploited by Archaic 
hunter-gatherers, 
data from a grow- 
ing number of 
sites on the Col- 
orado _— Plateau, 

eastern Great Basin, and northwestern Plains sug- 
gest a mote restricted subsistence strategy where 
organizational responses were structured around 
intense procurement of primary resources and op- 
portunistic exploitation of lesser-ranked resources. 


Theoretical Context 


Archaic lifeways changed little in GSENM 
between 8000 and 1000 BC. something that is in 
agreement with observations elsewhere in the In- 
termountain West that support the idea that forag- 
ing strategies remained remarkably consistent over 
thousands of years and that subtle changes evident 
in the archaeological record reflect human re- 
sponses to greater or lesser availability of preferred 
plant and animal resources. 


Jesse Jennings’ classic Desert Archaic or 
Desert Culture concept (Jennings 1956, 1957a; Jen- 
nings and Norbeck 1955) was rooted in the idea 
that Archaic peoples of the entire western United 
States were seasonal hunters and gatherers who em- 
ployed common strategies to exploit a variety of 


Hunters and gatherers 
throughout the Archaic saw only 
minor shifts in resource availabil- 
ity and, in response, they made 
only minor adjustments. 


oho 


desert ecosystems. Persuaded that desert environ- 
ments presented an insurmountable obstacle to 
evolutionary progress, Jennings believed a general- 
ized hunter-gatherer adaptation prevailed from 
about 10,000 years ago to the ethnographic present 
(see Bettinger 1991:46). 


The Desert Archaic was characterized by 
hunting, trapping, snaring, birds, harvesting in- 
sects, hunting deer, antelope, mountain sheep, rab- 
bits and other animals, and collecting grasses, 
seeds, bulbs, nuts, roots, berries, and other ex- 
ploitable plants. Among the traits assigned to the 
Desert Archaic 
were sparse popu- 
lations and small 
sociopolitical 
groups; __ settle- 
ment locations in 
shelters and over- 
hangs; highly mo- 
bile 


gathering; and in- 


seasonal 


tensive but non- 

specialized 
exploitation of food resources. Tools included 
basketry, cordage, netting, matting, fur cloth, grass 
ot bark beds, tumplines as carrying devices, san- 
dals, atlatl darts, flat milling stones with cobble 
manos, specialized stone tools, digging sticks, fire 
drills, wooden clubs, horn-shaft wrenches, tubular 
pipes, Olvella shells, and domesticated canines 
(Jennings 1956, 1957a, 1978). 


The Desert Archaic concept has been often 
criticized for underemphasizing the role of climatic 
fluctuations and differences in regional environ- 
ments (Baumhoff and Heizer 1965; Davis 1966; 
Heizer 1956). And Irwin-Williams (1967, 1973, 
1979), while acknowledging cultural continuity 
throughout the Archaic, argued that Jennings failed 
to recognize important differences between Archaic 
groups adapted to Great Basin environments and 
those of the Southwest. 


Aside from typological differences in arti- 
facts between the two regions, the only significant 
difference between Irwin-Williams’ Oshara Tradi- 
tion and Jennings’ Desert Archaic was the presence 


of domesticated plants perhaps as early as 2000 BC 
in some areas of the Southwest that would have re- 
stricted seasonal movement and encouraged seden- 
tism. Jennings (1974, 1978) and others (Aikens 
1970; O’Connell 1975) have argued that adaptive di- 
versity to regional environments is entirely consis- 
tent with the Desert Archaic concept. 


Generally, exploiting a wide variety of eco- 
nomic plants and animals was the dominant lifeway 
throughout the Intermountain West, with similari- 
ties and differences from one region to another. As 
summarized by Berry and Berry (1986:320), hunters 
and gatherers throughout the Archaic “saw only 
minor shifts in resource availability and, in response, 
made minor adjustments in exploitative range. In 
the process, they sometimes encountered new 
classes of resources that required modifications in 
extractive technology or a reorientation of relative 
resource dependency. None of these constituted 
major evolutionary developments.” 


Modern foraging theory is firmly rooted in 
principles of human behavioral ecology (see Win- 
terhalder and Smith 1981, 2000), which has proven 
to be a productive theoretical framework for ad- 
dressing changes in human subsistence. Foraging 
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theory focuses on trade-offs in behavioral options 
available to hunter-gatherers (Kelly 2001), and diet 
breadth models assume that foragers seek to maxi- 
mize their net intake of energy with calories serving 
as a standard unit of measure or currency (Smith 
and Winterhalder 1992). The highest ranked re- 
soutces are usually large-bodied animals that pro- 
vide a relatively high return rate per unit (Broughton 
1994; Ugan 2005), whereas the lowest-ranked and 
most-costly resources are plants and seeds (O’Con- 
nell and Hawkes 1984). The relative abundance of 
higher-ranked resources (big game) determines to 
what extent lower-ranked resources (small game and 


plants) will be added to the diet. 


Widening diet breadth usually indicates a 
shift toward more frequent use of lower-ranked re- 
sources because no higher-ranked resources are 
available or those resources have higher handling 
costs than do lower-ranked resources (Broughton 
and Grayson 1993). A basic assumption is that pro- 
curement of lower-ranked resources (e.g, small an- 
imals, plants, and seeds) is economically viable only 
when higher-ranked resources (e.g. deer and 
bighorn sheep) are not available or acquisition suc- 
cess rates are costly and unpredictable. 





Fisher and others caution that diet-based 
foraging models do not adequately consider eco- 
nomic values or benefits beyond nutrition. For ex- 
ample, their research at Antelope Cave on the 
Arizona Strip demonstrated considerable invest- 
ment in large-scale, energy-expensive, communal 
rabbit drives. But rabbits have much lower caloric 
return rates compared to larger game even when the 
higher acquisition costs are factored. But rabbits 
also provide non-dietary benefits in terms of furs 
and skins preferred for robes, blankets, clothing, and 
cordage, and rabbit fur might have “acted as a cur- 
rency other than calories” that made rabbit procure- 
ment a higher-return activity (Fisher et al. 2013:155). 
Other non-dietary currencies might also apply to 
procurement of other resources that otherwise have 
low caloric return rates (or none at all). 


Recognizing the Foragers 


Two basic Archaic site types are evident in 
GSENM: Longer-term occupations characterized 
by exploitation of a broad range of plant and ani- 
mal species and evidence of multiple household ac- 
tivities, and shorter-term occupations indicative of 
single-event activities such seed gathering or animal 
butchering. Longer-term Archaic occupations, 
sometimes referred to as residential bases, have 
been well documented in regional alcoves and tock- 
shelters, such as North Creek Shelter (Janetski et al. 
2012), Dust Devil Cave (Ambler 1996), Sand Dune 
Cave (Lindsay et al. 1968), and Broken Arrow Cave 
(Talbot et al. 1999). 


There is some evidence that Archaic 
groups also constructed formal residences in 
open settings (McFadden 2012; Roberts 2018), a 
residential pattern consistent with Archaic resi- 
dences reported for the Great Basin (see Grayson 
1993), Colorado Rockies and Yampa River Basin 
(see Spangler 2002), and southern Colorado 
Plateau (see Huckell 1996). The longer-term oc- 
cupations typically have middens that exhibit 
greater diversity of faunal remains and multiple 
household activities (Reitz and Wing 1999), as well 
as increased sedentism, as was evident at North 
Creek Shelter (Janetski et al. 2012) and the Arroyo 
Site (McFadden 2012). 
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Short-term occupations are by far the most 
common Archaic sites in GSENM. These sites typ- 
ically contain few artifacts, although many appear 
to have been reoccupied repeatedly throughout pre- 
history, which has resulted in the accumulation of 
large artifact assemblages (>1,000). These tempo- 
rary sites can be organized into two basic types: (1) 
Hunting and butchering sites characterized by bi- 
faces and scrapers, as well as stone tool mainte- 
nance debris discarded during male hunting forays; 
and (2) bi-gender foraging camps where floral re- 
sources and game were both processed, as evi- 
denced by the co-occurrence of ground stone tools 
and butchering tools. 


For the purposes of this chapter, we dis- 
cuss Archaic hunting and gathering from 8000 to 
1000 BC as a single adaptive strategy without ex- 
plicitly defined sub-periods (cf. Jennings 1978), al- 
though we hereafter refer to early, middle, and late 
Archaic to facilitate comparisons to traditional 
nomenclature found in the archaeological literature. 
Use of the terms, early, middle, and late does not 
imply cultural progression from simple to more 
complex; rather, it is intended to reference whether 
a site or artifact can be assigned early in the 7,000- 
year period ot later. 


We also recognize environmental changes 
through time were probably the single most impor- 
tant factor influencing the availability of plant and 
animal resources, and consequently human re- 
sponses to those changes. Major changes in 
Holocene environments through time are well de- 
fined, and human responses to those changes, as ex- 
pressed by changes in artifact forms, site locations, 
and other factors, are evident throughout the Inter- 
mountain West. In the following discussion, we ad- 
dress human responses to those environmental 
changes within the context of the early Holocene 
(8000 to 5500 BC), middle Holocene (5500 to 2500 
BC), and the middle-late Holocene transition (2500 
to 1000 BC). This approach, patterned loosely on 
Grayson (1993), is justified based on the following: 


e The temporal ranges for the early 
Holocene, middle Holocene, and late Holocene 
have been established through hundreds of regional 
paleoenvironmental studies, and these ranges are 


generally accepted by Quaternary scientists, al- 
though there might be disagreements as to the na- 
ture of environmental changes within these periods. 


e The Archaic record of GSENM is based 
almost entirely on diagnostic projectile points. The 
temporal ranges of these points, when plotted 
against the temporal ranges of the Holocene peri- 
ods, suggest that changes in artifact types corre- 
spond nicely to different environmental sequences. 


® Orthodox taxonomies and classification 
schemes are irrelevant when discussing how hu- 
mans responded to changing environments given 
that subsistence strategies were similar (or identical) 
over 7,000 years. 


A Time of Plenty: 
The Early Holocene 


The early Holocene is viewed as a period 
when climates were warmer and drier than the 
preceding late Pleistocene, but cooler and wetter 
than the following middle Holocene. This overar- 
ching characteri- 
zation is generally 
but it 
under-em- 


accurate, 
also 
phasizes the fact 
that 
change was incre- 


climate 


mental, occurring 
ovet thousands 
of years. Groups 
adapted to late 
Pleistocene envi- years ago. 
ronments might 

not have noticed 


subtle 


from one generation to the next. In effect, envi- 


warming 


ronmental changes were probably imperceptible 
on a 50-year or even 100-year scale. But on a 
broader scale, early Holocene conditions would 
have been unrecognizable to those living a thou- 
sand years before. Lakes were gradually retreating, 
bogs and marshes were drying out, vegetation was 
changing, and the amount of water flowing in 
tivers and streams was declining as the last rem- 
nants of the glaciers disappeared. 


The glaciers and ice sheets 
that blanketed the Markagunt and 
Aquarius plateaus had probably 
disappeared or were only small 
remnants of their former size by 
the time humans arrived in the re- 
gion, perhaps as early as 12,000 
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Conditions between about 8000 and 5500 
BC were not bad, they were just different. Biotic 
communities reorganized over time and in response 
to increasingly warmer conditions, and humans re- 
sponded accordingly. And it was a time of resource 
abundance. As Grayson observed (1993:244), 
“Prom the point of view of its human occupants, 
the Great Basin may never have been more produc- 
tive than it was during the early Holocene.” 


The same is probably true of the northern 
Colorado Plateau. Melting glaciers and ice sheets on 
the Markagunt and Aquarius plateaus undoubtedly 
resulted in expanded riparian and lacustrine envi- 
ronments rich in fish, fowl, and small mammals, and 
expanded grasslands that were optimal for large 
herds of bison, antelope, and deer. It is not surpris- 
ing that human adaptations at this time were fo- 
cused on lakeshore riparian 
corridors, and lush prairie-like grasslands. 


environments, 


The temporal boundary between the Pleis- 
tocene and the Holocene has been placed at 10,000 
years ago by the Holocene Commission of the In- 
ternational Qua- 
ternary 
Association, a date 
chosen because it 
was a “nice round 
number.” The fact 
that the boundary 
is arbitrary, as 
Grayson 
(1993:193) noted, 
“does not mean 
that the date cho- 
sen was a_ bad 
one.” It coincided 
with the end of 
the Younger Dryas cold event, the disappearance of 
late Pleistocene mammals, the retreat and subse- 
quent desiccation of Lake Bonneville, and the end 
of glaciation across most of North America. 


As we discussed in Chapter 2, humans ar- 
rived in the Pacific Northwest as early as 14,000 
years ago, and over the subsequent 2,000 years they 
expanded south and east into the Great Basin and 
Rocky Mountains. These earliest arrivals would 


have encountered environments already assuming 
post-Pleistocene conditions: Lake Bonneville had 
breached at Red Pass by about 14,500 years ago, 
lowering the lake level by 340 feet and leaving rem- 
nant lakes scattered across the eastern Great Basin; 
the massive glaciers of earlier millennia were in full 
retreat and many, if not most, had disappeared; and 
Pleistocene mammoths, mastodons, camels, and 
other large animals were rapidly dwindling in num- 
bers and perhaps on the verge of extinction. The 
first arrivals would have encountered mixed conifer 
forests at lower elevations that are dominated by 
pinyons and junipers today. 


The earliest Holocene environments were 
probably not substantially different than those of 
the last millennium or two of Pleistocene times in 
that climates continued to trend warmer and drier. 
The cumulative paleoenvironmental record indi- 
cates a brief but intense period of increased effec- 
tive precipitation occurred between 9000 and 7000 
BC, although there may have been significant re- 
gional variability. In the Southwest, climatic warm- 
ing resulted in strengthened monsoonal flows that 
yielded moist conditions (Beiswenger 1991; Carrara 
2011; Carrara et al. 1991; Whitlock and Bartlein 
1993). In fact, Carrara (2011), Friedman et al. 
(1988), and others argue the early Holocene summer 
monsoons were more intense than they are today, 
and this intensification corresponded with the shift 
from cool and moist conditions before 10,000 years 
ago to warm and moist conditions after that time 
(see also Markeraf and Scott 1980). 


This is supported by other studies in the 
Southwest. In the San Juan Basin, sagebrush grass- 
land was present in lowland areas that are now 
desert scrub (Hall 1990), and packrat midden 
analysis from the Colorado Plateau suggested an 
increase in subtropical moisture between 8000 and 
4000 BC (Betancourt (1990). And in southeastern 
Utah, forest communities changed in response to 
warmer conditions. Engelmann spruce, subalpine 
fire, limber pine, and Douglas fir that dominated 
vegetation regimes before about 11,000 BC gave 
way to blue spruce, ponderosa pine, and Gambel 
oak. And by 6000 BC, the region was dominated 
by Utah juniper, ponderosa pine, and squawbush 
(Anderson et al. 2000). 
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Late Pleistocene and early Holocene pa- 
leoenvironmental evidence from the GSENM te- 
gion is quite limited, but it is consistent with that 
reported elsewhere in the Southwest that suggest 
late Pleistocene deglaciation was followed by 
warmer, wetter conditions. Glaciers blanketed the 
Markagunt Plateau to the east of GSENM during 
terminal Pleistocene times (Anderson et al. 1999), 
and the Aquarius, Fish Lake, and Thousand Lake 
plateaus to the north of GSENM were ice-cov- 
ered during much of that same time (Flint and 
Denny 1958; Morris et al. 2013; Stokes 1986). The 
Boulder Mountain ice cap did not begin its final 
retreat until after 13,000 BC (Marchetti et al. 2005), 
and “the flow from the recently melted glaciers 
and their remains would have been substantial at 
the Terminal Pleistocene/Early Holocene transi- 
tion” (Janetski et al. 2012:151). 


In the GSENM area, the glaciers and ice 
sheets that blanketed the Markagunt and Aquarius 
plateaus had probably disappeared or were only 
small remnants of their former size by the time hu- 
mans arrived in the region, perhaps as early as 
12,000 years ago. The rapid melt of the glaciers 
probably resulted in expanded riparian communities 
along certain drainages as the ice melt made its way 
south toward the Colorado River. These communi- 
ties would have been rich in water fowl, fish, and 
small mammals adapted to wetter environments. 


The foothills now covered in pinyons and 
junipers were at that time mixed conifer forests sim- 
ilar to those now found much higher in elevation. 
The emergence of a strong summer monsoonal cli- 
matic pattern would have fostered expansion of 
grasslands in certain areas (e.g, the Arizona Strip), 
which could have been conducive to larger herbi- 
vores. In effect, the local environment during earli- 
est Holocene times probably offered an abundance 
and variety of food sources, perhaps more so than 
at any time before or since. 


Most of the glacier-fed drainages had dried 
up by 7000 BC, resulting in the loss of entire local 
ecotones, tethering human populations to the few 
remaining permanent water sources, such as Kanab 
Creek, the Virgin River, Johnson Canyon, the Paria 
River, and Escalante River, as well as remnant Pleis- 





about 8000 BC is a hallmark of the beginning of the Archaic period when plant for- 
aging assumed greater importance in the wake of increasingly arid climates. 


tocene lakes such as Panguitch Lake and the myriad 
small lakes on Boulder Mountain. The fact that seed 
processing was added to human resource procure- 
ment strategies by at least 7000 BC might indicate 
that high-return mule deer and bighorn sheep were 
not as abundant, that they were less predictable as a 
food soutce, or the procurement costs had increased 
substantially to warrant the addition of low-return 
seeds to the diet. 


Perhaps the most important trait that dis- 
tinguishes early Holocene adaptations in the 
GSENM tegion from earlier ones was the appear- 
ance and subsequent proliferation of ground stone 
tools for processing seeds, nuts, and tubers. As we 
discussed above, hunter-gatherers preferred higher- 
return game animals, but in an increasingly arid en- 
vironment these resources were not as predictable, 
requiring use of lower-return, high-cost plant re- 
soutces for their necessary calories. 


This is quite evident at North Creek Shel- 
ter. From 8000 to 7000 BC, the local environment 
was rich in water-loving small animals, which ap- 
pear in abundance in the faunal record. But there 
was minimal evidence of plant processing. Be- 
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tween 7000 and 6000 
BC, the local environ- 
ment had dried con- 
siderably, the 
water-adapted plants 
and animals had re- 
treated to higher ele- 


vations, and _ the 
deer-hunting groups 
who occupied the 


shelter reverted to col- 
lecting and processing 
plants in proximity to 
the shelter. This was 
manifest by the ap- 
pearance of thin slab 
metates that had been 
pecked and ground 
and one-hand cobble 
manos (Janetski et al. 
2012). 


The North 
Creek Shelter investigations augment early Archaic 
data derived from nearly a dozen sites on the north- 
ern Colorado Plateau, mostly rockshelters and al- 
cove sites. At least 48 radiocarbon dates consistent 
with this period of time have been reported from 
the region, with almost half of those dates reported 
from sites in very close proximity to GSENM. The 
regional data are briefly summarized to provide con- 
text for our discussion of early Holocene adapta- 
tions in GSENM. The general location of sites 
discussed hereafter is indicated in Figure 3.5. 


Regional Perspectives 


Two sites in the Navajo Mountain area con- 
tained important early Archaic deposits that led re- 
searchers to suggest the term Desha Complex to 
define early Archaic peoples on the basis of unique 
artifact attributes (Lindsay et al. 1968). The Desha 
Complex has typically been assigned a temporal 
range of 6000 to 5000 BC, and researchers originally 
described it has having close affinities to early Ar- 
chaic hunter-gather adaptations in the Great Basin, 
although this association was admittedly tenuous. 
The Desha Complex was originally described as an 
artifact inventory that included open-twined sandals, 


warp-faced sandals, elongated and _ shallowly 
notched dart points (now called Sand Dune Side- 
notched), one-rod basketry, twined grass matting, 
worked bobcat scapulae, worked mountain sheep 
hyoids, and shallow-basin grinding slabs. Subsis- 
tence patterns were focused toward exploitation of 
wild plants and small mammals (Lindsay et al. 
1968:120-121; see also Amber 1996:40). 


Investigations at Dust Devil Cave, located 
near the summit of Navajo Mountain overlooking 
the Desha Creek drainage, identified an early Ar- 
chaic occupation somewhat similar to that at Cow- 
boy Cave in the San Rafael Desert. Subsistence 
strategies appear to have been focused toward the 
procurement of plant resources, in particular prickly 
pear cactus. The early Archaic occupations were fol- 
lowed by a long period of abandonment in middle 
Holocene times during which earlier deposits were 
overlaid by a thick layer of sterile sand. 


Also 
the Navajo Moun- 


in 


tain aftea, excava- 
tions Sand 
Dune Cave identi- 
fied six different 
occupations with 
Desha Complex 
materials, as well 


at 


as another occupa- 
tion deemed to 

have been even 

eatlier than the Desha materials. A variety of cists, 
caches, and hearths were excavated, as were two 
burials, and a remarkable wealth of lithic and per- 
ishable artifacts were recovered. Lindsay et al. (1968) 
determined Sand Dune Cave was utilized primarily 
for habitation and storage. A number of open- 
twined sandals, Sand Dune Side-notched points, and 
bison bones were recovered in early Archaic con- 
texts. Archaic subsistence was focused toward grass 
seeds and yucca, and the faunal materials included 
cottontail rabbit, ground squirrel (or rock squirrel), 
packrat, and mountain sheep. 


In the San Rafael Desert, Cowboy Cave 
contained five major strata, the earliest of which 
(11,000 to 9000 BC) revealed evidence of extinct 


Perhaps the most important 
trait that distinguishes early 
Holocene adaptations was the ap- 
pearance and subsequent prolifer- 
ation of ground stone tools for 
processing seeds, nuts, and tubers. 
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Pleistocene fauna but no coexistent human occupa- 
tion. Early Archaic deposits at Cowboy Cave exhib- 
ited lengthy and frequent abandonments of more 
than 1,000 years, and a wealth of floral macrofossil 
evidence suggested the site was primarily a seasonal 
camp for gathering seeds (e.g., Indian rice grass, 
goosefoot, pigweed, and dropseed) during spring, 
summer, and early fall. Hunting was an insignificant 
part of the Cowboy Cave subsistence strategy. The 
small amount of animal remains from early Archaic 
Unit II and Unit III consisted primarily of jackrab- 
bits and cottontail rabbits, suggesting very little ac- 
cess to larger fauna. During later Archaic times and 
immediately thereafter (Unit IV and Unit V), elk, 
deer, and mountain sheep were added to the diet of 
Cowboy Cave inhabitants (Jennings 1980). 


Jennings (1980:147) believed the artifact as- 
semblage found in earliest Archaic levels bear “close 
and clear artifactual similarities between the so- 
called Desha 
Complex of 
northern Arizona 
neat 
Mountain. 


Navajo 

On 
several counts, in- 
cluding the char- 
sandal, 
the basketry man- 
tech- 
niques and certain 


acteristic 
ufacturing 


other classes of 

artifacts, the Cow- 
boy Cave material extends and lends credence to the 
Desha material.” Early Archaic radiocarbon dates 
have also been reported from open-twined sandals 
at Jim Walters Cave and Rock Bar Alcove in the 
same general area (Geib 1996a). 


To the north of GSENM, excavations at 
Sudden Shelter, a large rockshelter at the south end 
of the Wasatch Plateau, revealed 22 distinct strata. 
The earliest component, assigned a temporal range 
of about 6400 to 4300 BC, contained an abundance 
of projectile points, bone and stone tools, and fau- 
nal remains. Several artifact types were associated 
exclusively with this component, while others were 
shared with later components. Pinto Series points 
dominated the earliest three strata (6400 to 5300 





peas 3.5: Significant regional Archaic sites occupied during the early Holocene. 
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BC), although the density of points was relatively 
low (Jennings et al. 1980:29). 


A dramatic increase in point densities cor- 
responded with the replacement of Pinto Series 
points with Elko Series points as the dominant type 
at about 5300 BC. The diversity of domestic tools 
suggested Sudden Shelter was a base camp or sea- 
sonal habitation, that the occupants were engaged 
in a variety of activities, and that the diversity of the 
archaeological record cannot be explained by a 
short-term hunting or seed-gathering camp. The 
seasonality of the plant remains and animal bones 
indicated the site was occupied during the summer 
months (Jennings et al. 1980). 


In general, researchers suggested that the 
occupants during earliest and latest Archaic times 
had a preference for hunting, whereas those occu- 
pations in the middle range relied more on seed 
gathering. They concluded (1) relatively few plant 
species were heavily used; (2) these species included 
weeds encouraged by human disturbance, as well as 
plants from natural plant communities; and (3) grass 
seeds were an important dietary element for an ex- 
tended period on the Colorado Plateau. 


Among the earliest radiocarbon dates in 
the region are from a high-elevation base camp on 
the Kaibab Plateau to the south of GSENM that 
appeats to have been repeatedly occupied through- 
out the Archaic (Schroedl 1988). The camp, situated 
around an alpine meadow, was apparently the focus 
of deer hunting, plant procurement and processing 
activities, and tool manufacturing and/or mainte- 
nance. Twelve atlatl dart points were recovered, but 
no atrow points were identified. Among the fea- 
tures were hearths, burned-rock middens, and sub- 
surface pits. One hearth returned two radiocarbon 
dates, both at about 8000 BC. 


GSENM Perspectives 


No sites within the political boundaries of 
GSENM have yet produced early Archaic radiocar- 
bon dates, but six sites in close proximity to the 
Monument have produced 22 dates, most of them 
coming from North Creek Shelter, an upland resi- 
dential base camp at the foot of the Aquarius 


= G0: 


Plateau that was focused predominantly on mule 
deer hunting (see Table 3.1). Other sites include a 
small open camp in the Wide Hollow area, one shel- 
tered temporary camp along the Colorado River at 
the base of the Kaiparowits Plateau and another 
along the Colorado River east of GSENM, a long- 
term alcove occupation in the Wahweap area, and a 
long-term sheltered camp in the lower Escalante 
River country. 


At North Creek Shelter, there is no evi- 
dence of reduced reliance on deer in early Holocene 
times, although bighorn sheep assumed greater im- 
portance. These resources were apparently abun- 
dant in the immediate vicinity as entire carcasses 
were brought to the shelter for processing. A broad- 
ening of the diet to include smaller animals, as 
would be expected with the addition of low-return 
seed processing to the foraging lifeway, was not ev- 
ident. And the presence of on-site pits, perhaps 
storage facilities, suggested early Archaic groups 
“were using the site more intensively and for longer 
periods of time than Paleo-Archaic groups” (Janet- 
ski et al. 2012:154). 


The Spillway Site, located a short distance 
from North Creek Shelter in the Wide Hollow area, 
is primarily a Fremont residential site, but charcoal 
from an aceramic, basin-shaped fire pit returned a 
radiocarbon date of 8220 +30 BP (7241 BC median 
probability). The pit actually represents an initial 
small pit that was modified, expanded, and re-used 
over many years (Bond et al. 2014). 


And at Broken Arrow Cave, a long-term 
residential base camp located in a large alcove over- 
looking Lake Powell, excavations yielded five coarse 
warp-faced, plain-weave sandals constructed of 
yucca leaves, and a single fragment from an open- 
twined sandal that were consistent with early Ar- 
chaic sandals reported from Cowboy Cave, Dust 
Devil Cave, and Sand Dune Cave (Talbot et al. 
1999). Based on four radiocarbon dates, this site was 
first occupied at the end of the early Holocene from 
about 6000 to 5600 BC as local environments were 
becoming fully arid. 


An analysis of 3,738 bone fragments re- 
vealed heavy reliance on a variety of small mam- 
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mals, reptiles, and birds, including jackrabbit, cot- 
tontail rabbit, marmot, gopher, kangaroo rat, wood 
rat, mouse, and shrew. Large mammals accounted 
for only 6 percent of the total bone assemblage. 
The importance of plant resources was evidenced 
by the abundance of ground stone tools. Collec- 
tively, the evidence suggests the site was utilized dur- 
ing early Archaic times primarily as a plant 
procurement and processing site, and small animals, 
also with low return rates, were incorporated into 
the local diet. Because plant seeds at lower eleva- 
tions ripen early, a spring occupation was considered 


likely (Talbot et al. 1999). 


The remaining early Archaic radiocarbon 
evidence from the GSENM area is equivocal. At 
Bechan Cave in the lower Escalante River area, re- 
searchers excavated a 2-square-meter test pit that 
identified two distinct cultural units with abundant 
artifacts (Agenbroad et al. 1989). The lower unit 
(early Archaic) consisted of an occupational surface 
with concentrations of charcoal, matted grass and 
reeds, and a squash/gourd container that was prob- 
ably intrusive. Charcoal from this level yielded a ra- 
diocarbon date of 7525 +220 BP (6386 BC median 
probability), and a thin charcoal lens on the west 
side of a test trench produced a radiocarbon date 
of 7795 +230 (6713 BC median probability). Both 
dates probably represented short-term camps. 


Another early radiocarbon date was ob- 
tained from deposits at Rock Creek Alcove just 
above the Colorado River in what might have been 
a transportation corridor providing access to the 
Kaiparowits Plateau. A charcoal sample from the 
shelter fill yielded a radiocarbon date of 8660 +80 
BP (7694 BC median probability). No cultural ma- 
terials were directly associated with the charcoal 
(Nickens et al. 1988). Given the absence of cultural 
materials from this level, the sample might not be 
of human origin. At most, it could be argued that 
an individual or small group camped briefly in the 
rockshelter during early Archaic times, but left little 
trace beyond charcoal from a campfire. 


In summary, the chronometric data suggest 
the earliest Archaic groups on the northern Col- 
otado Plateau were highly mobile, moving between 
high elevation and low elevation environments. Ex- 
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tended occupations of favored locations were evi- 
dent at Sand Dune Cave, Cowboy Cave, North 
Creek Shelter, and Sudden Shelter, and repeated oc- 
cupations were noted at Dust Devil Cave, Broken 
Arrow Cave, and sites on the Kaibab Plateau. 
Higher elevations richer in biotic resources afforded 
access to higher-ranked resources (e.g, mule deer), 
whereas lower elevations along the Colorado River 
were exploited primarily for lower-ranked plant re- 
soutces (e.g., seeds). 


The seasonality of this subsistence pattern 
is not entirely clear. Ambler (1996) suggested 
higher-elevation Dust Devil Cave was a temporary 
camp used during warmer months, whereas lower- 
elevation Sand Dune Cave was a preferred residen- 
tial base during colder months. This is consistent 
with traditional mobility models in the Intermoun- 
tain West where seasonal movement between higher 
and lower ecotones was a defining characteristic of 
Archaic adaptations. But Sudden Shelter, a higher 
elevation occupation focused on deer hunting, and 
Cowboy Cave, primarily a plant-processing locale in 
an arid setting, were both occupied during the sum- 
mer months. In other words, two completely differ- 
ent strategies with much different return rates were 
employed simultaneously. 


The regional data have also established that 
certain artifacts are unique to this period of time, 
and when found in undated contexts can be used as 
temporal indicators. Plain-weave sandals consis- 
tently date to early Archaic times, and Pinto Series 
atlatl dart points are considered by most to be diag- 
nostic of early Archaic occupations throughout the 
region (these are the most common indicator of 
early Archaic hunting in GSENM). And unfired clay 
figurines reminiscent of Barrier Canyon rock art im- 
ages were found in early Archaic levels at Cowboy 
Cave (Hull and White 1980; Schaafsma 1986; 
Schroedl 1989), although these have yet to be re- 
ported from a site anywhere close to GSENM. 


Although the data are limited, there is some 
evidence to suggest at least some interaction be- 
tween groups living north and south of the Col- 
orado River, and that the river was not an absolute 
barrier to social interaction and exchange. The san- 
dal technology at Sand Dune Cave and Dust Devil 


Figure 3.6 
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Cave south of the river was indistinguishable from 
that observed at Cowboy Cave, Jim Walters Cave, 
and other sites north of the river. And the Kaibab 
Plateau sites suggest that groups used obsidian from 
soutces in Arizona south of the river and from 
western Utah north of the river. 


Pinto Series Points 


A variety of distinctive atlatl dart points are 
considered diagnostic of early Holocene times, al- 


ad 


though all continued to be used in middle Holocene 
times (see Figure 3.6). Most researchers agree Pinto 
Series points are good temporal indicators of early 
Archaic times on the northern Colorado Plateau, 
based primarily on stratified deposits at Sudden 
Shelter, as well as at Hogup Cave and Danger Cave 
in the Great Basin. Holmer (1978, 1986) assigned a 
temporal range of 6300 to 4300 BC to this series, 
which includes Pinto Shoulderless, Pinto Shoul- 
dered, and Pinto Single-shouldered subtypes (Figure 
3.7). Holmer’s spatial range for Pinto points in- 


cluded portions of eastern Nevada, western Col- 
otado, southeastern Idaho, and virtually all of Utah 
with the exception of the extreme southwestern 
part of the state. An even earlier Archaic affinity for 
Pinto Series points was demonstrated at North 
Creek Shelter near Escalante where they were re- 
covered in deposits dated as early as 7000 BC (Janet- 
ski et al. 2012). 


But the archaeological literature offers a 
wealth of contradictory information about Pinto- 
looking points with different temporal ranges, 
some in early Archaic times and others in late Ar- 
chaic times (see Holmer 1986 for a review of the 
Pinto Problem). He argued that sites with Pinto 
points in the eastern Great Basin directly adjacent 
to Lake Bonneville shorelines (e.g, Danger and 
Hogup caves) have the same temporal span as sites 
on the northern Colorado Plateau (e.g., Sudden 
Shelter, Joes Valley Alcove). At Sudden Shelter, 
some 30 Pinto points were found in the oldest 
seven strata. The oldest stratum was not radiocar- 
bon dated, suggesting even greater antiquity for 


this point type. 


Because of the proximity of Sudden Shel- 
ter to GSENM, we consider Holmer’s temporal 
range to be most applicable to our discussion, but 
with the following caveats: (1) Pinto and Gatecliff 
points look very similar and many, if not most, ar- 
chaeologists cannot distinguish between them dur- 
ing the course of brief field inspections, and (2) if 
socioeconomic interaction occurred between 
groups north and south of the Colorado River, then 
Pinto points might have been brought into the 
GSENM tegion from the south during middle or 
late Archaic times. Pinto Series points are found 
throughout GSENM, but mostly in middle-range, 
pinyon-juniper environments. 


Based on a teview of relevant site forms, 
Pinto Series points were identified at 25 sites, about 
half of them in the Kaiparowits Plateau (n=12). 
Sites with Pinto Series points occur with almost 
equal distribution in the Escalante River (n=6) and 
Grand Staircase (n=7) geographic sub-regions. In- 
tense utilization of upland environments (e.g., 
summer mule deer range) is poorly represented 
(n=4), although this might be a function that most 





Figure 3.7: Sketch drawing of Pinto Series points con- 


sidered to be diagnostic of early Holocene times in the 


eastern Great Basin and northern Colorado Plateau. 
Image modified from Holmer (1978). 
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mule deer summer range (e.g., the Kaibab Plateau, 
Markagunt Plateau, Aquarius Plateau, and Paun- 
saugunt Plateau) is outside the boundaries of 
GSENM and therefore those sites were not con- 
sidered in our analysis. 


The Elko Problem 


Clearly, the most common Archaic projec- 
tile points found in GSENM belong to the Elko Se- 
ties (Elko Corner-notched, Elko Side-notched, and 
Elk Eared) with 309 sites yielding one or more of 
this type. These points might have been used as 


Figure 3.8: Sketch drawing of Elko Series points, 
which appeared in early Holocene times and con- 
tinued to be used throughout the Archaic, Forma- 
tive, and Late Prehistoric periods. Image modified 
from Holmer (1978). 
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eatly as 7000 BC, but at most sites in the Inter- 
mountain West they become commonplace after 
6000 BC. Holmer (1978, 1986) articulated the diffi- 
culty in assigning temporal ranges to Elko Series 
points, noting they have a 7,000-year temporal span, 
they have different temporal ranges in different 
areas, they are easily confused with other point 
types, and there is tremendous variability in what 
can be labeled as Elko points (see Figure 3.8). 
Adding to the confusion, there is little or no con- 
sistency among researchers as to what constitutes a 
cornet-notched versus side-notched point. 


Archaeologists working in the GSENM re- 
gion have long subscribed to the concept that Elko 
Series points are not diagnostic of specific sub-pe- 
riods of time, but they ate probably indicative of 
occupations sometime during the Archaic. This or- 
thodox view was upended by Phil Geib, who argued 
the Elko Corner-notched and Elko Side-notched 
types appeared in the Glen Canyon region by 6000 
BC, and that Elko Eared points were a late addition 
to the Archaic tool kit, appearing about 500 BC 
(Geib 1996a:37; see also Geib et al. 1999). GSENM 
site forms recorded after 1996 almost routinely as- 
sign a Late Archaic temporal affiliation to sites with 
Elko Eared points. 


Perhaps most relevant to this discussion are 
the Pinto Series points recovered from North Creek 
Shelter near Escalante. The points were character- 
ized by shallow, broad notches and deeply concave 
bases, often with serrations. Janetski et al. (2012) had 
difficulty deciding whether they were morphologi- 
cally Pinto Series points or Elko Eared points, but 
eventually they settled on the Pinto nomenclature 
because the radiocarbon dates were consistent with 
those from Sudden Shelter (Jennings et al. 1980) and 
Joes Valley Alcove (Barlow and Metcalfe 1993) 
where they were labeled as Pinto Series. In other 
words, the earliest Archaic points in the region could 
just as easily have been labeled Elko Eared. The 
early appearance of Elko Eared points is supported 
by data from Hogup Cave and Danger Cave in the 
eastern Great Basin and at Sudden Shelter on the 
northern Colorado Plateau, where they co-occur 
with Elko Cornet-notched sometime before 5865 
BC (Holmer 1986). 


Table 3.2 


Elko Sertes Sites with Other Indicators 


Elko Side-Notched Elko Corner-Notched Elko Eared Ss 
fautyAcciae | ww | aly Avclie | 12 | acy Ahi 


| taevctwe | 20 | tweActnic _| 25 | tnearetnie | 8 | 


Middle Acchaic Middle Archaic Middle Archaic 





Late Prehistoric Late Prehistoric Late Prehistoric 
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Only 





Elko Lared 


Elko SN 
and CN 


Elko SN, 
CN, and 
Bared 


Elko CN 
and Bared 


Table 3.2: Sites with Elko Series points aad other temporally sensitive projectile points (top 
box) and sites with Elko Series points but no other temporally sensitive projectile points. 


Because of the large sample size of 
GSENM sites with Elko Series points, we wanted 
to examine Geib’s assumption that Elko Eared 
points are late Archaic indicators. If Elko Eared 
points appeared late in the Archaic sequence, then 
they should co-occur more often with other late Ar- 
chaic indicators, such as Gypsum and Cortaro 
points. And they should occur less frequently with 
eatlier Archaic indicators, such as Pinto Series and 
Northern Side-notched points. We found there is 
no convincing patterns that support the idea that 
Elko Eared points are late Archaic indicators. 


Elko Eared points seem to co-occur in al- 
most equal proportion with early, middle, and late 
Archaic point types. The number of sites with Elko 
Corner-notched or Elko Side-notched points that 
were also found with other Archaic point types sug- 
gest both corner-notched and side-notched types 
occur in almost equal proportion at early and middle 
Archaic sites. But by late Archaic times, the totals 
had increased by more than 100 percent over earlier 
times (Table 3.2). In other words, the Elko Side- 
notched and Elko Corner-notched types are more 
frequently associated with late Archaic hunting and 
gathering than were Elko Hared points. 


eae 


In summary, Elko Series points appeared 
in the GSENM region by at least 6000 BC (Geib 
1996a), and they comprise the most common 
chipped-stone tool over the next six millennia, even 
as other point types were introduced and then fell 
out of favor. In fact, they co-occur with all major 
Archaic points, although they are rarely associated 
with large lanceolate points. Pinto Series points, 
which predate the introduction of Elko Series by as 
much as a thousand years, were utilized along with 
Elko Series points until about 4800 BC, or well into 
middle Holocene times. 


Lanceolate Points 


Lanceolate projectile points were added to 
the GSENM tool kit at about the same time early 
Holocene environments were becoming increas- 
ingly arid. It is not known, based on current data, 
whether these new types represented a shift in sub- 
sistence toward different high-return mammals 
that had become mote prevalent in very arid con- 
ditions (e.g., fewer deer and more bighorn sheep) 
for which the new points were better suited, or if 
they represent shifting preferences influenced by 
interaction with other groups. One lanceolate point 
style that appeared toward the end of the early 





nmbolit Concave-bine 





MeKenn Lanceolate 


Figure 3.9: Sketch drawing of Humboldt and 
McKean lanceolate points. Image modified from 
Holmer (1978). 


Holocene was the Humboldt Concave-base (Figure 
3.9). Humboldt points are not especially common 
in GSENM (n=5 sites). 


As discussed by Holmer (1978, 1986), con- 
cave-base lanceolate points have been invariably 
identified as Pinto Shoulderless, Humboldt Con- 
cave-base, and McKean Lanceolate points, each with 
subtle differences that are difficult to discern without 
expertise in identifying certain lithic characteristics. 
In fact, there is little morphological difference be- 
tween Pinto Shoulderless and Humboldt Concave- 
base points. And the fact that Humboldt and 
McKean points appear quite similar to one another 
can result in erroneous field identifications (the only 
visual difference between the two is the basal notch 
is deeper on McKean points). Also, re-sharpening 
and reworking points throughout their use life can 
greatly alter the point from its original form. 


Any discussion of the spatial and temporal 
ranges of Humboldt points found in GSENM are 
hampered by the rarity of corroborative radiocarbon 
data from the northern Colorado Plateau and by the 
morphological similarities between Humboldt and 
McKean points. No Humboldt points were ob- 
served at Cowboy Cave, and only small numbers of 
Humboldt points were recovered at Sudden Shelter. 
The only chronometric data relevant to this discus- 
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sion comes from Sudden Shelter where this type ap- 
peared about 4700 BC and disappeared sometime 
before 3000 BC, making it a middle Holocene indi- 
cator. Holmer’s broader age range of 6000 to 4000 
BC is based mostly on evidence from eastern Great 
Basin sites where Humboldt points are almost al- 
ways associated with Pinto Series points. 


Whereas Humboldt points were defined in 
the eastern Great Basin (Holmer 1978), the McKean 
Series of lanceolate points was originally defined on 
the basis of excavations on the northwestern Plains. 
These points are actually rare in the Great Basin, 
and only somewhat more common on the northern 
Colorado Plateau (the exception being the Uinta 
Basin in northeastern Utah). Holmer noted 
(1978:69) “their occurrence at Sudden Shelter sup- 
ports the suggestion ... of a possible Plains associ- 
ation for the northern Colorado Plateau.” Several 
different point types comprise the McKean Series, 
but only the McKean Lanceolate point has been 
found in the GSENM area. 


On the northwestern Plains, this type has 
been found in contexts dating from about 3000 to 
500 BC, whereas Holmer (1978) assigned a tempo- 
ral range of about 2800 to 1700 BC on the north- 
ern Colorado Plateau based entirely on the Sudden 
Shelter data. As is the case with Humboldt points, 
McKean Lanceolate points are not common in 
GSENM (n=5). 


Perhaps more relevant to this discussion is 
why lanceolate points are comparatively rare in 
GSENM. There are several possibilities, although 
these ate speculative: (1) Lanceolate points were spe- 
cialty points that were rarely used, but were neces- 
sary in certain circumstances when rare resources 
were encountered and opportunistically procured 
(e.g., elk or bison). (2) Lanceolate points were all- 
purpose cutting and perforation tools, but were not 
a preferred hunting implement. (3) Lanceolate 
points represent brief hunting forays into the region 
by groups living in the eastern Great Basin (early) or 
northwest Plains (late), but the technology behind 
the points was never embraced by local Archaic 
groups. And (4) lanceolate points represent exotic 
items collected and curated by much later groups. 


Organizing the Evidence 


The existing GSENM site database con- 
tains 36 sites that might be attributed to the earliest 
part of the Holocene based on the presence of cer- 
tain point types. Pinto Series, Humboldt, and Sand 
Dune Side-Notched points were utilized in early 
Holocene times through the middle Holocene, and 
they are herein referred to as “early” points and 
sites with these points are referred to as “early 
sites.” These sites are all open artifact scatters of 
varying complexity. 


To better understand the nature and com- 
plexity of these sites, as well as the land-use patterns 
associated with them, the sites were organized by 
size and suspected site function. The dataset was 
then organized into two general categories: sites that 
reflected occupations during multiple periods of 
prehistory and consequently any inferences about 
early Archaic lifeways would be tenuous, and those 
with exclusively early Archaic indicators where the 
artifact assemblages could more accurately reflect 
site complexity during early Archaic times. 


A review of the dataset revealed that a high 
number of these sites had temporally diagnostic ar- 
tifacts suggesting repeated occupations throughout 
the Archaic and Formative. Although the sample is 
small, it would appear that a good hunting and/or 
foraging base 
camp in early Ar- 
chaic times  te- 
mained a good 
base camp during 
later Archaic times 
and even into the 
Formative. On the 
other hand, 21 
sites had only 
early Archaic diag- 
nostics. These 
were predominantly kill-butchering locations 
(n=15), with most of those (n=11) reflecting small, 
single-event activities. 


It also appears that plant procurement was 
a relatively unimportant activity. At those sites with 
only early Archaic indicators, ground stone tools 
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A good hunting or foraging 
base camp in early Archaic times 
remained a good base camp dur- 
ing later Archaic times and even 
into the Formative. 


were observed at only six sites (29 percent). Larger 
base camps used for hunting and/or foraging were 
also rare (24 percent). The prevalence of smaller 
hunting sites without ground stone tools (67 per- 
cent) suggests that hunting was the primary focus 
of early Archaic subsistence in GSENM, and hunt- 
ing strategies were probably structured around one 
or two individuals, probably males, who might have 
been associated with base camps elsewhere. 


The rarity of ground stone tools, at least 
compared to middle and late Holocene times, might 
indicate that high-return large game animals were 
relatively plentiful during early Archaic times, dimin- 
ishing the need for intense plant procurement. But 
as Holocene environments became increasingly arid, 
plant procurement and processing assumed greater 
importance later in the Archaic. In effect, the earliest 
Archaic groups mostly hunted and they gathered 
what little was necessary, whereas later Archaic 
groups relied much more heavily on plant resources 
to supplement hunting. 


Early Holocene Summary 


Humans were clearly in the GSENM te- 
gion during early Holocene times, as evidenced by 
the North Creek Shelter and Broken Arrow Cave 
data, but their numbers might have been sparse, 
they might have been widely dispersed, and their 
distinctive signa- 
ture on the land- 
scape might be 
indistinguishable 
from later occu- 
pations. Based on 
the extremely lim- 
ited dataset, it ap- 
pears the earliest 
hunters and gath- 
erers in the region 
returned repeat- 
edly to favored localities like Sudden Shelter, Cow- 
boy Cave, and North Creek Shelter, and the 
nature of these occupations suggests longer-term, 
multi-seasonal occupations with group sizes 
somewhat greater than the nuclear family. Some 
of these base camps were oriented toward pro- 
curement of high-return large game animals and 


others were focused toward procurement of low- 
return plant seeds and cacti. 


Longer-term base camps appear to be quite 
rare in GSENM, although this is probably a sam- 
pling bias in that very few early Archaic sites have 
been systematically investigated. Evidence from sur- 
face sites is more indicative of small hunting forays 
by one or two individuals. These surface sites are 
found in all three sub-regions of GSENM, but are 
clearly more common on the Kaiparowits Plateau. 
It is assumed that more favorable climatic regimes 
during the early 
Holocene would 
have resulted in 
robust vegetation 
communities that 
contributed 
abundant 


to 
faunal 
resoutces, and that 
humans would 
have had access to 


this abundance. 


Evidence 
from North Creek 
Shelter suggests 
the early Holocene from about 8000 to 7000 BC 
was characterized by wetter conditions and vege- 
tation communities that were depressed hundreds 
of meters below their current range. Initial utiliza- 
tion of the shelter during Paleo-Archaic times was 
focused on mule deer procurement, although ex- 
ploitation of abundant smaller animals was also ev- 
ident. But climates had become significantly more 
arid by 7000 to 6000 BC, and even though subsis- 
tence remained focused on mule deer, the earlier 
reliance on small animals adapted to wetter envi- 
ronments was replaced by procurement of plant 
resources, something not clearly evident prior to 
that time. In effect, this site remained a seasonal 
base camp for hunting larger, high-return game as 
it had been for generations, but supplemental 
foods changed. 


At Broken Arrow Cave near Lake Powell, 
subsistence was focused predominantly on plant 
procurement and processing, and prehistoric diets 
were supplemented by smaller animals. But evidence 


“Not only would high winds 
adversely affect plant life, but ani- 
mal populations in turn would 
have been affected. Indeed, itis a 
wonder that any humans even 
lived in the region during the Al- 
tithermal” — Richard Ambler 
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of higher-return larger mammals was minimal, at 
best. When the Broken Arrow Cave and North 
Creek Shelter data are considered collectively, it is 
easy to imagine Archaic hunter-gatherers moving be- 
tween resource patches, gathering grass seeds in the 
spring at lower elevations and hunting large mam- 
mals in the summer and fall at higher elevations. 


This simplistic characterization might be 
accurate to a point, but evidence from open sites in 
GSENM suggests a more complex adaptation 
wherein the earliest Archaic residents were more 
often hunters than 
they were gather- 
ers. Based 
those sites with 
possible early Ar- 
indicators 


on 


chaic 
only, ground stone 
tools are actually 
quite rare early in 
the Archaic pe- 
riod, but they be- 
come increasingly 
common as the re- 
gional — environ- 
ment became 
more arid. Collectively, this suggests that increas- 
ingly arid conditions resulted in vegetation changes 
that subsequently impacted the density and distri- 
bution of larger fauna in the region. Game re- 
sources that might have been commonplace, or at 
least predictable, in early Holocene times became 
increasingly rare and unpredictable, forcing Archaic 
groups to turn to lower-return resources such as 
seeds and tubers. The increased reliance on plant re- 
soutces probably occurred over many centuries, be- 
ginning in early Holocene times and intensifying 
during middle Holocene times. 


Responding to Drought: 
The Middle Holocene 


The middle Holocene period from about 
5500 to 2500 BC was characterized by episodes of 
much warmer temperatures and punishing 
droughts that, according to some researchers, cre- 
ated a hostile environment unsuitable for human 


survival. Some have argued for complete abandon- 


ment of the GSENM tegion (and most of the 
northern Colorado Plateau) at this time, although 
this idea is no longer supported by a growing ra- 
diocarbon database and a wealth of sites with dis- 
tinctive artifacts used by Archaic peoples during the 
middle Holocene. 


Hunter-gatherer populations likely em- 
ployed several adaptive responses to increasingly 
arid climates. The most extreme response would 
have been whole- 
sale population 
movement over 
long distances to 
more favorable 
environments 
found in adjacent 
regions. ‘These 
refuges might 
have been in the 
Colorado Rockies 
(Benedict 1978, 
1992) and 
lakeshore environ- 


deteriorated. 


ments of the eastern Great Basin (Berry and Berry 
1986). Geib (1996a:33) has argued that, given the 
recent accumulation of middle Archaic radiocarbon 
dates from the Glen Canyon region, 


... total emigration of hunter-gatherers is not credi- 
ble. Without completely discounting long-distance movement 
of some of the populace, it is more likely that hunter-gath- 
erers made more localized adjustments in settlement-subsis- 
tence strategies in response to increasing aridity. One likely 
adjustment could have been relocation of base camps to secure 
water sources... Settlement patterns may have shifted as sites 
situated at a distance from reliable (1.e., drought-resistant) 
water sources became less desirable for residential bases. 


Even in the worst drought conditions, 
major fiver systems, as well as lesser tributaries, 
would have provided human populations with a re- 
liable water supply. Middle Holocene hunter-gath- 
erets, however, would likely have been tethered to 
these permanent water sources more so than in the 
past. Another adaptive strategy, one that might have 
functioned concurrently with the lowland river 
adaptation, could have involved shifting base camps 
to higher elevations in the Henry Mountains, Aquar- 
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People hunted and people 
gathered. But there were subtle 
differences in how they hunted Se 
and how they gathered, with in- 
creasing dependence over time on 
small seed gathering as climates 


ius Plateau, Kaibab Plateau, and other upland lo- 
cales. These higher elevations would have provided 
access to greater biodiversity than what was avail- 
able at the lower elevations during drought condi- 
tions (Geib 1996a). 


As we discuss later, human adaptations to 
harsher middle Holocene environments were similar 
to those of earlier times: People hunted and people 
gathered. But there are subtle differences in how 
they hunted and 
how they gath- 
ered, with increas- 
ing dependence 
on the latter as cli- 


rated. This period 
of time is charac- 
terized by the in- 
troduction of new 
a chipped-stone 
tool technology, 
specifically large 
side-notched atlatl 
dart points, and by an increased frequency of 
ground stone tools at open camps, which suggests 
plant foods were increasingly important. Sandal 
preferences also changed at this time. The location 
of the major middle Holocene sites discussed in this 
section is indicated in Figure 3.10. 


Most researchers agree the middle 
Holocene was a period of unprecedented heat and 
aridity (Baumhoff and Heizer 1965), although there 
is little consensus today on the extent of these cli- 
mate changes from region to region, and how hu- 
mans responded to restructuring of plant and 
animal communities in response to persistent 
droughts. Some have suggested abandonment of 
entire regions, and it is probably not coincidence 
that large alcoves like Cowboy Cave and Dust Devil 
Cave, both favored foraging camps during earlier 
times, were abandoned as drought conditions wors- 
ened (Geib 1996a). 


The concept that middle Holocene condi- 
tions were much hotter and drier has a long history 
in paleoenvironmental studies. Pioneering geomor- 
phologist Ernest Antevs (1948, 1955) believed major 
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Figure 3.10: siguidicait regional Archaic sites occupied during the middle Holocene. 
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temperature changes were simultaneous over the en- 
tire Northern Hemisphere, and he assigned the 
name Altithermal to this period of unprecedented 
climate change. As Aikens (1983) observed, the ac- 
cumulated paleoenvironmental data now make the 
general sequence of climatic shifts outlined by An- 
tevs “uncontestable.” 


What is debatable is the severity of this cli- 
matic episode, its spatial extent, and the nature of 
regional climatic variations through time. Reexami- 
nations of middle Holocene paleoenvironmental 
records suggest the severity of the Altithermal has 
been greatly overstated. As articulated by Grayson 
(1993:216), “Dates for the onset of increased aridity 
vary from place to place; dates for the onset of less 
atid conditions likewise vary. Detailed studies of this 
interval do not show unrelenting aridity across 3,000 
years, but instead suggest high variability within a 
more arid period of time.” 


Paleoenvironmental data have mostly cor- 
roborated episodes of warming toward the end of 
the early Holocene, and these warmer conditions 
might have resulted in changing biotic communi- 
ties, including the encroachment of pinyon pine, 
an immensely important economic resource, some- 
time after about 6000 BC. The warmer climatic 
conditions also had dramatic effects on mammal 
populations early in the middle Holocene, which 
in turn would have prompted adaptive responses 
by the hunters who preyed on them. These data 
also suggest that the climatic changes that ushered 
in the middle Holocene were considerably greater 
than those evident at the end of the interval. As a 
result, changes in the ranges and populations of 
mammals that occurred at the end of the middle 
Holocene were far less pronounced than those at 
the beginning of the middle Holocene (Grayson 
1993:220-221). 


There is general agreement that desert 
conditions much like those of today prevailed at 
about 5500 BC, and that a drying trend evident in 
the latter part of the early Holocene continued un- 
abated and might have increased in some areas. Pa- 
leoenvironmental evidence suggests that effective 
moisture in the Great Basin and Colorado Plateau 
reached its lowest level between about 5500 and 
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2500 BC (Aikens 1983; Thompson et al. 1993), or 
that it was significantly reduced (Hall 1985, 
Spaulding 1991). 


Evidence from the Southwest supports the 
idea of regional variability. In the southern Col- 
otado Plateau, Hall (1990) suggested the Gallo al- 
luvium (4700 to 400 BC) formed under arid 
conditions conducive to flash flooding. Karlstrom 
(1988), on the other hand, identified the Tsegi allu- 
viurm (3800 BC to AD 1450) in Black Mesa area, but 
suggested it formed under relatively warm, moist 
conditions, although drought conditions generally 
prevailed from about 4000 to 1500 BC. 


Closer to GSENM, Withers (1989) and 
Withers and Mead (1993) argued that warmer, 
dryer conditions began about 8000 BC, culmi- 
nating in very hot, arid conditions by 5000 BC. 
She believed the increasing aridity was due to a 
northward shift in the summer monsoons and 
polar jet stream. And at Dust Devil Cave, early 
Archaic deposits were overlaid by a thick layer of 
wind-blown sands, suggesting extreme aridity 
(Ambler 1996). 


Somewhat warmer conditions prevailed on 
the Wasatch Plateau (Morris et al. 2015) and the 
Aquarius Plateau (Morris et al. 2013), based on 
pollen records indicating changing vegetative 
regimes from forests dominated by Engelmann 
spruce to subalpine fir forests by 4000 BC. Temper- 
atures on the high plateaus were warmer in the sum- 
mer and colder in the winter than at present, and 
precipitation might have been greater due to en- 
hanced onshore flow of moisture from the eastern 
Pacific. Morris et al. (2013:119) suggested the pos- 
sibility that summer precipitation events continued 
at upper elevations while lower elevations experi- 
enced increased aridity at this time. 


Within GSENM, pollen research at Lake 
Pasture on the Kaiparowits Plateau indicates that an 
open juniper forest had become established by 5200 
BC and that it remained intact through middle 
Holocene times, although it retracted somewhat at 
about 4600 BC at the same time sagebrush, rag- 
weed, and drought-adapted herbs and flowers in- 
creased (D’Andrea 2015:84). And along Kanab 


Creek, cooler and wetter conditions prevailed from 
about 4800 to 3800 BC, as evidenced by aggradation 
of the creek (Summa 2009), which stands in con- 
trast to heightened flood events elsewhere in the re- 
gion (Ely 1997). 


Taken collectively, these data from loca- 
tions across the Intermountain West suggest that 
severe drought conditions prevailed over much of 
the West during 
middle Holocene 
times, but that cer- 
tain ateas experi- 
periodic 


episodes of in- 


enced 


creased moisture. 
The arid condi- 
tions probably af- 
fected the 
distribution of 
certain mammals, 
allowed shadscale communities to replace sagebrush 
ecotones, and permitted the proliferation of pinyon 
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trees. The return to wetter and/or cooler late 
Holocene conditions was not characterized by a 
resurgence of mammal populations or a replace- 
ment of shadscale vegetation with sagebrush 
(Grayson 1993:220-221). In other words, the biotic 
communities that characterized the early part of the 
late Holocene looked pretty much the same as they 
had the previous 3,000 years. 


Regional Perspectives 


Researchers on the northern Colorado 
Plateau have repeatedly emphasized that drought 
conditions of middle Holocene times resulted in 
reduced populations throughout the region, and 
many sites favored in earlier times were apparently 
abandoned. In fact, there are very few sites any- 
where in the region that have yielded stratified de- 
posits with middle Archaic components. Ambler 
(1996:49-50) noted that, “Sites of any type are 
scarce, and the few cave sites thought to have been 
occupied during that time (e.g,, Armijo Shelter) did 
not have perishable artifacts preserved for that pe- 
riod.” There are, however, a growing number of ra- 
diocarbon dates from individual features in both 


The introduction of large 
side-notched dart points at this 
time is an important technological 
milestone, but it is not an evolu- 
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open and sheltered settings that suggest low inten- 
sity utilization of the region. 


We emphasize that human responses to in- 
creasingly arid environments occurred over a long 
petiod of time, probably millennia, and there is little 
evidence of abrupt environmental changes that 
prompted immediate reactions or implementation 
of new tool kits. The placement of the beginning of 
the middle 
Holocene at 5500 
BC (cf. Grayson 
1993) is simply an 
organizational 
convenience, and 
hunting and gath- 
ering strategies im- 
mediately before 
and after that 
point were proba- 
bly not noticeably 
different. Most of the major early Holocene sites 
discussed above continued to be occupied during the 
eatliest centuries of the middle Holocene, and Ar- 
chaic groups continued to use Pinto Series and Elko 
Series points, as well as open-twined sandals, as their 
ancestors had done. The introduction of large side- 
notched dart points at this time (discussed later) is 
viewed as an important technological milestone, but 
not an evolutionary one. 


Perhaps the most convincing evidence of 
changes to seasonal hunting and gathering is the 
negative data from Dust Devil Cave, Sand Dune 
Cave, and Cowboy Cave, all of which featured a 
thick layer of wind-blown sand over the top of ear- 
lier Archaic deposits, but with very little evidence 
of subsequent Archaic occupations. The sandy 
deposition prompted Ambler (1996:44) to suggest 
that middle Holocene times were most certainly hot 
and dry, “but winds may have been at least as im- 
portant in limiting vegetative growth in the desert 
West. Even with a precipitation regime similar to 
that of today, excessive winds would have dried soil 
rapidly, causing increased desertification.... Not 
only would high winds adversely affect plant life, 
but animal populations in turn would have been af- 
fected. Indeed, it is a wonder that any humans even 
lived in the region during the Altithermal.” 


The “absence” of middle Archaic deposits 
at Cowboy Cave have probably been overstated, or 
at the very least it is biased by the organization of 
data. In fact, this site was used repeatedly during 
the first thousand years of the middle Holocene 
(Unit ID), although these occupations were less in- 
tense compared earlier times. The most common 
diagnostic projectile point found in these deposits 
was the Northern Side-notched point, which had a 
temporal range of 5200 to 4400 BC at Cowboy 
Cave. The absence of large faunal remains sug- 
gested that Northern Side-notched and Elko Series 
points might actually have been general-purpose 
knives (Jennings 1980). 


Good evidence of middle Holocene occu- 
pations was also identified at Sudden Shelter, a large 
rockshelter at the south end of the Wasatch Plateau 
where the earliest component was assigned a tem- 
poral range of about 6400 to 4300 BC, which in- 
cludes the first 1,200 years of the middle Holocene. 
A dramatic increase in point densities corresponded 
with the replacement of Pinto Series points with 
Elko Series points at about 5300 BC (Pinto points 
continued, but with less frequency). At about 4500 
BC, Humboldt Concave-base and Northern Side- 
notched points appeared, followed by Sudden Side- 
notched, Rocker Side-notched, McKean, and 
Hawken Side-notched points (Jennings et al. 
1980:77). As discussed above, the McKean and 
Hawken points were defined in northwest Plains 
contexts, and their appearance here was seen as 
possible evidence that Plains-influenced groups 
were venturing into the region during middle 
Holocene times. 


While Cowboy Cave was not occupied after 
about 4400 BC, Sudden Shelter continued to be uti- 
lized, although the intensity of these occupations 
declined between 4300 and 3300 BC, followed by a 
rapid increase in the utilization of the shelter over 
the next 500 years until 2800 BC. This might reflect 
improving environmental conditions near the end 
of the middle Holocene. More important, animal 
bone analyses at Sudden Shelter demonstrated more 
significant reliance on mule deer and porcupine in 
early Holocene times. This pattern changed in mid- 
dle Holocene times when there was greater reliance 
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on plant gathering, bighorn sheep, and small mam- 
mals (Jennings et al. 1980). 


A shift from mule deer to mountain sheep 
has interesting implications inasmuch as the habitats 
and ranges of the two species are quite different. 
The shift might indicate that drier climatic condi- 
tions affected the distribution of mule deer re- 
soutces, but did not affect mountain sheep better 
adapted to drier conditions (bighorn sheep absorb 
much of their daily water needs from plants and are 
less tethered to permanent water). The shifting pref- 
erences toward bighorn sheep and greater reliance 
on plants occurred at about the same time that 
Cowboy Cave was abandoned. 


The diminished use of Sudden Shelter in 
middle Holocene times probably reflected a signif- 
icant decline in population size or in the level of 
seasonal use of the site. This limited use was more 
focused on plant resources, as well as higher-return 
bighorn sheep, than earlier times. In general, the ev- 
idence from both Cowboy Cave and Sudden Shel- 
ter support the idea of decreased populations and 
decreased utilization of alcoves and rockshelters 
that had been preferred before. And both settings 
offer support for the appearance of large side- 
notched dart points at this time, as we discuss later 
in this chapter. 


On the Kaibab Plateau, Archaic groups 
continued to hunt mule deer through middle 
Holocene times in much the same way they had in 
earlier times, and they shared the same tool kit as 
groups exploiting other ecotones farther north on 
the Colorado Plateau. These sites also suggest that 
higher-elevation environments might have been less 
affected by the extreme aridity that characterized 
lower canyon environments at this time. 


GSENM Perspectives 


Little is known about middle Holocene 
adaptations in GSENM specifically, although 19 ra- 
diocarbon dates have been reported from 15 sites 
within or in close proximity to GSENM (Table 3.3). 
These include three dates associated with sandals 
found in rockshelter contexts in the Glen Canyon 


area, and five dates from four sites in the Jackson 
Plat area south of Kanab. The remaining dates were 
obtained from features in both open and sheltered 
settings representing temporary or seasonal use. 


When considered as a whole, most of the 
radiocarbon data were obtained from sites in close 
proximity to permanent water sources, either the 
Colorado River or its tributaries. Recent middle 
Holocene radiocarbon dates were reported from 
sites along Kanab Creek that lend support to the 
idea Archaic groups were shifting to open base 
camps along permanent water sources, and the 
same sites might have been repeatedly reoccupied 
during the course of seasonal foraging activities 


(Roberts 2018). 





Figure 3.11: Rabbits were an important part of the 
Archaic diet. The area south of Kanab and shelters 
in the Uinkaret Plateau were Likely used repeat- 
edly for communal rabbit drives. 


At the Rodent Ridge Site, located along 
Kanab Creek, researchers identified four middle 
Holocene residential structures, the earliest evidence 
yet reported for Archaic house structures anywhere 
in the upland plateaus north of the Colorado River. 
The oldest structure (Feature 7/8) was an oval, shal- 
low pit house measuring 3 by 3.8 meters and 10 to 
15 centimeters deep. It featured a central fire hearth, 
a ramp entryway on the north, and postholes 
around the perimeter. Organic sediments returned 
a radiocarbon date of 6000 +40 BP (4890 BC me- 
dian probability). Feature 6, located above and 
slightly offset from Feature 7/8, was a surface resi- 
dential structure, one of two oval residences 5 to 6 
meters by 3 to 4 meters in size. Charcoal from this 
feature returned a radiocarbon date of 5840 +40 
BP (4709 BC median probability). Given the stratig- 
raphy and dates, the occupations might have been 
sequential (Roberts 2018). 


Numerous features at Rodent Ridge were 
identified, including hearths and roasting pits, one 
of which returned a date of 5650 +35 BP (4482 BC 
median probability). Manos and slab metates were 
identified, but chipped stone artifacts and mammal 
remains were rare. Another middle Holocene date 
of 5140 +55 BP (3940 BC median probability) was 
obtained from a nearby site that might have been a 
burned residential structure or open activity area 
(Roberts 2018). Neither site yielded corroborative 
diagnostic artifacts. 


Dense middens at Jackrabbit Roast, also in 
the Jackson Flat area, offered evidence of repeated 
processing and procurement activities possibly re- 
lated to communal jackrabbit hunts. One roasting 
pit (Feature 20) returned a date of 4740 +30 BP 
(3565 BC median probability), but the midden itself 
returned a date of 3350 +45 BP (1639 BC median 
probability), or late Archaic times. Taken together, 
these dates suggest that communal rabbit hunts 
might have emerged in middle Holocene times and 
they continued unabated through the late Archaic. 
The site itself “may represent hundreds, if not 
thousands of years of repeated short-term use” 
(Roberts 2018:4.10). 


Two middle Holocene radiocarbon dates 
have also been reported from the Circle Cliffs area 
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within GSENM, the earliest dates so far reported 
within the Monument. At Casa del Fuego, charcoal 
from an unlined pit feature returned a radiocarbon 
date of 5880 +90 BP (4750 BC median probability). 
Excavations yielded abundant evidence of unlined 
pits, storage pits, a plant processing area, and well- 
worn ground stone tools, suggesting significant te- 
liance on plant resources (Tipps 1992). 


At nearby Durffeys Kitchen, a backhoe 
trench revealed a small pit feature and an intact mid- 
den. Subsequent investigations identified basin- 
shaped, straight-sided, and jar-shaped storage and 
food processing pits. Charcoal from one returned a 
radiocarbon date of 4980 +130 BP (3784 BC me- 
dian probability). The site yielded a wide range of 
tools reflective of plant processing, tool manufac- 
turing and maintenance, and domestic activities, in- 
cluding storage. No evidence of shelters or 
architecture was identified (Tipps 1992). 


In summary, the regional radiocarbon data- 
base, when considered collectively, suggests that Ar- 
chaic lifeways from about 5500 to 4500 BC were not 
substantially different from earlier times, even if cli- 
mates were progressively more arid. Groups contin- 
ued to use Pinto 
Series and Hum- 
boldt points, they 


greater biodiversity, as is evidenced at Sudden Shel- 
ter and the Kaibab Plateau sites. At lower elevations, 
they might have been more tethered to permanent 
water sources. Most of the radiocarbon dates be- 
tween about 4500 and 2500 BC were derived from 
sites in close proximity to permanent water. 


Vast regions in between the optimal higher 
elevations with greater biodiversity and lower eleva- 
tions with permanent water continued to be ex- 
ploited at this time, although the radiocarbon 
database offers minimal insights. As we discussed 
above, there are several sites in the Circle Cliffs and 
lower Escalante River regions where temporary for- 
aging camps suggest limited hunting and gathering 
forays by small groups. It seems likely that all eleva- 
tions were exploited during the latter part of the 
middle Holocene, but that some areas were ex- 
ploited more so than others. 


It is also possible that increased aridity re- 
sulted in expanded environments suitable to seed 
gathering, specifically the emergence of dune 
fields and sand sheets that would, in some citcum- 
stances, have fostered the proliferation of ricegrass 
and small mammals. This is particularly evident in 

the St. George 
Basin where at 
least 18 middle 


preferred open- Increased aridity could have isi scene: eagle: 
twined sandals, resulted in expanded environ- carbon dates have 
and they might ments suitable to seed gathering, Least caste 


have relied more 


specifically the emergence of dune 


most all of them 


on gathering associated with 
desert seeds, cacti, fields and sand sheets that would, dunes. And many 
and tubers, as evi- in some circumstances, have fos- of these sites fea- 


denced by the 
large number of 


tered the proliferation of ricegrass 


tured pit houses 
and brush struc- 


ground stone and small mammals that fed on tures indicative of 


tools at some sites. them. 

The increased 

aridity might have 

reached a tipping 

point at about 4500 BC when longer-term base 
camps at lower elevations and those not in close 
proximity to permanent water were abandoned. 


Hunter-gatherers at this time might have 
responded by exploiting higher elevations with 
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longer-term 
household activi- 
ties (Gourley and 
Nash 2013; Lan- 
don and Roberts 2018; Roberts and Eskenazi 
2006; Roberts et al. 2018; Talbot and Richens 
2009). In effect, the sand sheets resulted in more 
abundant lower-ranked resources and, conse- 
quently, more intense human procurement of 
those resources. Populations might have been high 


enough to allow communal procurement strate- 
gies, such as rabbit drives (Heidi Roberts, personal 
communication 2018). 


The increased aridity might also have re- 
sulted in changing subsistence patterns during the 
middle Holocene, although the empirical data re- 
main quite limited. Deer hunting on the high 
plateaus, as evidenced by the Kaibab Plateau sites, 
seems to have continued unchanged from earlier 
times. In other areas, there was increased reliance on 
bighorn sheep, as evidenced by the Sudden Shelter 
data. In both instances, this evidence is consistent 
with hunter-gatherer theory that high-return larger 
prey will be preferred over lower-return plants and 
small game if they are available. The predominance 
of ground stone tools at lower elevation sites, such 
as Broken Arrow Cave, suggests that larger mam- 
mals were not abundant there, requiring greater uti- 
lization of lower-return resources. The quality of 
these plant resources might have been poor, as evi- 
denced by the abundance of prickly pear remains at 
Dust Devil Cave. 


Middle Holocene occupations might have 
been characterized by abandonment of or a reduc- 
tion in the utilization of certain sites, but abandon- 
ment of the entire region cannot be demonstrated. 
Appatent abandonment of long-term base camps 
such as Cowboy Cave and Dust Devil Cave suggest 
certain areas were avoided, perhaps in response to 
deteriorating climatic conditions. Archaeological ev- 
idence at Danger Cave and Hogup Cave in the east- 
ern Great Basin, and at Sudden Shelter on the 
northern Colorado Plateau, indicate reduced utiliza- 
tion of these sites. 


Changing Tools, Changing Preferences 


Diagnostic artifacts found within GSENM 
that are characteristic of middle Holocene times are 
limited primarily distinctive projectile points, in par- 
ticular the appearance of large side-notched dart 
points. But elsewhere in the region, other artifact 
types are considered to be temporal indicators of 
this period of time. 


Open-twined sandals gave way to plain- 
weave sandals at about 5200 BC. Plain-weave san- 
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dals were used throughout the middle Archaic, but 
are found mostly in cave sites along the Colorado 
River and in the San Rafael Desert; none have been 
reported from GSENM (see Ambler 1996 for a de- 
tailed discussion of changes in sandal preferences 
through time). Basketry weaving techniques, which 
had their origins in the Great Basin and spread into 
the Colorado Plateau, underwent changes at this 
same time (Adovasio 1970b:11). 


Northern Side-notched points (Figure 
3.12) appeared late in early Holocene times and per- 
sisted into the earliest part of the middle Holocene 
on the northern Colorado Plateau, and they have a 
comparatively narrow temporal range of about 600 
to 1,000 years (Holmer 1978, 1986). Under some 
organizational schemes, they are considered to be 
early Archaic points. They are relatively common 
on the northern Colorado Plateau. The Northern 
Side-notched point first appeared in Sudden Shelter 
deposits dating to about 5600 BC, and they were 
also present in two subsequent deposits that were 
not radiocarbon dated (Jennings et al. 1980). Cor- 
roborative dates were reported from Cowboy Cave 
(Jennings 1980). Based on radiocarbon dates from 
both sites, it can be conservatively estimated that 
Northern Side-notched points were utilized from 
about 6000 to 5000 BC (see also Figure 3.6 above). 


Northern Side-notched points are found 
in all three sub-regions of GSENM, although they 
are much more common on the Kaiparowits 
Plateau (n=15) than either the Grand Staircase 
(n=6) or Escalante River (n=2) regions. The 23 
sites with Northern Side-notched points have a 
median elevation of 6170 feet, or considerably 
higher than Sand Dune Side-notched points (5523 
feet) and somewhat lower than Humboldt points 
(6440 feet). Ground stone tools occurred at only 
two of the 13 sites with exclusively Northern Side- 
notched points. 


The Hawken Side-notched point was de- 
fined in northwestern Plains contexts that have been 
radiocarbon dated from about 4400 to 4000 BC that 
were clearly associated with bison hunting (Frison 
1991). As described by Agenbroad and Mead 
(1990a, 1990b), bison were certainly present in the 
lower Escalante River area during terminal Pleis- 


Northern Side-Notched 


Hawken Side-Notched 





Figure 3.12: Large side-notched points appeared at the end of the early Holocene and continued to be used 
throughout middle Holocene times. Image modified from Holmer (1978). 


tocene times, and it is certainly possible that rem- 
nant populations of modern bison survived into 
Archaic times and even later (a bison population, al- 
beit one reintroduced in modern times, currently 
thrives in the Henry Mountains). Hawken points 
(see Figure 3.12) are found in all three GSENM sub- 
regions where evidence of bison hunting has not 
yet been documented. This suggests the Hawken 
point, while ideal for bison hunting, was also suit- 
able for procurement of other types of large fauna. 


The temporal range of Hawken points on 
the northern Colorado Plateau is based entirely on 
excavations at Sudden Shelter, although the strati- 
graphic record there is murky. Holmer (1978:68) 
assigned a temporal range of 4500 to 2600 BC for 
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Hawken points at Sudden Shelter, which remains 
the only site with stratified deposits on the north- 
ern Colorado Plateau that has so far yielded 
Hawken points. He argued the point was absent in 
the Great Basin and extremely rare on the northern 
Colorado Plateau. 


Hawken points appear to represent a rela- 
tively minor part of the middle Holocene tool kit in 
GSENM. Only seven sites have yielded Hawken 
points, three in the Escalante River basin and four 
on the Kaiparowits Plateau. At four of these sites, 
Hawken points co-occur with artifacts from later 
periods (late Archaic to Formative), three of which 
have ground stone tools. Ground stone tools are not 
found at any site with exclusively Hawken points. 


Sudden Side-notched points were also de- 
fined by excavations at Sudden Shelter (Jennings et 
al. 1980). Holmer originally divided the Sudden 
Side-notched series into two types, Rocker Side- 
notched and Sudden Side-notched (see Figure 3.12 
above). His subsequent reanalysis (1986:104) led 
him to conclude “it no longer seems necessary to 
maintain the distinction [between Sudden and 
Rocker] since there is no chronological distinction.” 
This recommendation has been routinely ignored 
by those working in GSENM and contiguous areas. 
Unlike Northern Side-notched points that decrease 
in frequency from north to south, Sudden Side- 
notched points occur only in the southern half of 
the Great Basin and on the northern Colorado 
Plateau (Holmer 1986). 


Sudden and Rocker Side-notched points 
are found in all three GSENM sub-regions, and col- 
lectively they constitute the most frequently docu- 
mented point attributed to middle Holocene times 
(n=42 sites). Rocker Side-notched points, however, 
are few in number 
(n=6), although 
this might be a 
function of some 
researchers adher- 
ing to Holmer’s 
advice to combine 
the two series into 
one, while others 
did not. These 
point types co- 
occur with earlier and later artifacts at 16 of the 42 
sites, and these might reflect favored camps occu- 
pied repeatedly through time. Unlike earlier side- 
notched point types already discussed, these 
favored camps were less frequently associated with 
evidence of plant processing (44 percent). But 
overall, ground stone is more common at sites with 
Sudden or Rocker Side-notched points. Of the 29 
sites with only Sudden or Rocker points, 13 had ev- 
idence of ground stone tools (45 percent). By com- 
parison, ground stone tools were observed at only 
15 percent of sites with the earlier Northern Side- 
notched type. 


Another point type that warrants a brief 
mention is the Sand Dune Side-notched point, 


Land use patterns during 
middle Holocene times were 
largely indistinguishable from 
those of earlier Holocene times. 
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which is commonly found in the Glen Canyon and 
Canyonlands areas. These have been described as 
having shallow side notches, a general lack of sym- 
metry, and unpatterned flaking, and generally they 
feature poor workmanship (Geib and Ambler 
1991). These might have appeared as early as 6000 
BC and were utilized alongside Pinto Series points 
(Geib 1996a), but this early date remains tenuous. 
In fact, very few radiocarbon dates have been re- 
ported from deposits with Sand Dune Side- 
notched points. This point type is quite rare in 
GSENM (n=4 sites;). 


Organizing the Evidence 


The existing GSENM site database con- 
tains 72 sites that might be attributed to middle 
Holocene occupations in the region based on the 
presence of large side-notched projectile points. 
This is more than double the number of sites at- 
tributed to early Holocene times. All of these are 
open artifact scatters of varying complexity, and 
there are subtle 
differences in the 
nature of these 
sites compared to 
earlier times. For 
example, there is a 
much greater fre- 
quency of short- 
term 
camps, and per- 
haps a greater uti- 
lization of base camps used repeatedly throughout 
prehistory. 


foraging 


In general, the nature of sites with large 
side-notched points suggests that hunting and gath- 
ering groups were incorporating plant procurement 
and processing into their annual round to a much 
greater degree, and they were staying longer at single 
locations, perhaps to accommodate the greater en- 
ergy expenditure required to gather plants over a pe- 
riod of several days. By inference, these would have 
been bi-gender groups engaged in multiple activities. 
And given the annual cycle of when seed plants ma- 
ture, these camps might represent occupations in 
the spring at lower elevations and early summer at 
higher elevations. 


sUpper Short Creek 


> 
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Figure 3.13: Perm 
near the foot of the Vermilion Cliffs were critical to humans and animals alike, especially 
during periods of increased aridity. 
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To better determine if these sites were in- 
dicative of increased plant procurement, rather than 
the result of multiple occupations where the ground 
stone tools could have been left by earlier or later 
groups, we organized the site data to exclude all sites 
with multiple temporal indicators other than large 
side-notched points discussed above. These sites 
(n=50 sites) seem to support the idea of increased 
reliance on plant resources in middle Holocene 
times. At least 19 sites with large side-notched 
points also had ground stone tools, compared to 
only three sites with early Archaic indicators that 
had ground stone tools. 


We also examined what appears to be pre- 
ferred locations 
occupied repeat- 
edly through pre- 
history  (n=22). 
Of note, four of 
16 sites occupied 
during early 


Holocene times 


coincidental. 
continued to be 
in middle 
Holocene _ times. 
By comparison, 18 sites first occupied during mid- 
dle Holocene times continued to be used during late 
Archaic and Formative times, and in three instances 
into Late Prehistoric times. Although the sample 
size is small, this pattern suggests that a preferred 
location for hunting and gathering in middle 


used 


Holocene times remained a good location for hunt- 
ing and gathering in later times, as well, and that 
basic patterns of resource exploitation remained 
largely unchanged. 


We also wanted to determine if any spatial 
patterns are evident between early and middle 
Holocene sites. If earlier Holocene conditions were 
optimal for large mammals and the humans who 
preyed on them, sites would be more dispersed. In 
effect, good hunting areas would be found through- 
out GSENM. In contrast, more arid conditions 
might prompt a redistribution of high-return re- 
sources in response to the droughts, tethering them 
to a greater degree to permanent water sources. 
Middle Holocene sites therefore might be concen- 
trated more near permanent water sources. We did 


The relationship between im- 
proved climatic conditions and ex- 
panding human populations in 
later Archaic times is probably not 
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not find this to be the case. Instead, the same spatial 
distribution is evident during both wetter and drier 
climatic regimes, the only significant difference 
being there are a lot more sites with large side- 
notched points characteristic of drier middle 
Holocene times than there are sites with Pinto or 
Humboldt points. 


In summary, hunting and gathering contin- 
ued unabated in GSENM during middle Holocene 
times when climatic conditions were at their worst. 
These conditions might have prompted shifts in 
adaptive strategies in some areas of the northern 
Colorado Plateau, but this is not obvious in 
GSENM where the chronometric data, combined 
with the large 
number of sites 
yielding large side- 
notched projectile 
points, suggest an 
increased utiliza- 
tion of mid-eleva- 
tion landscapes. 
Based on the clus- 
tering of sites with 
specific temporal 
indicators, land-use patterns during early Holocene 
times were largely indistinguishable from those of 
middle Holocene times. This suggests the possibility 
that GSENM environments were not severely im- 
pacted by the regional aridity, or that large game 
hunting strategies were focused on the predictable 
migratory patterns of deer, which remained the 
same during wetter and drier climate regimes. 


The increasingly arid conditions might have 
affected the overall density of high-return game re- 
soutces, as evidenced by the increasing frequency 
of ground stone tools at sites with large side- 
notched points. This suggests that plant processing 
assumed a much greater importance, probably be- 
cause higher-return resources were not as abundant 
or the hunting of those resources became unpre- 
dictable and incurred higher procurement costs. 
There is no evidence of repeated or lengthy hia- 
tuses, and even Schroedl’s argument that “popula- 
tion density may have been very low” (1992:9) 
seems tenuous in light of the current evidence. 


We emphasize our tentative conclusions are 
based in large part on surface evidence, which might 
not be an accurate reflection of how, when, and why 
certain sites were utilized. Any discussion of how 
hunter-gatherers adapted to arid environments, or 
even whether the environment was substantially dif- 
ferent in this area during middle Holocene times, 
requires an untenable amount of speculation. 


Better Climates, More People: 
Transitioning to the Late Holocene 


The late Holocene is generally character- 
ized as a period when climates approached modern 
conditions, becoming somewhat cooler and moister 
than the preceding middle Holocene, but not as 
cool and moist as the early Holocene. The increas- 
ing effective moisture corresponded with apparent 
human population increases associated with the flo- 
rescence of Silver Lake, Pinto Basin, and Little 
Lake complexes in the Great Basin; the San Jose, 
Picosa, and Chiricahua complexes of the South- 
west; and the McKean Complex of the Great 
Plains. All of these reflected a hunting and gather- 
ing economy 
adapted to fully 
desert conditions, 
although agricul- 
ture might have 
appeared as early 
as 2000 BC on the 
southern Col- 
orado Plateau and 
by 1000 BC on the s 
northern Col- and gathering. 
orado Plateau 
(discussed in 
Chapter 4). 


For our purposes, hunter-gatherer adapta- 
tions before 1000 BC are discussed within the con- 
text of Archaic lifeways, but with the 
acknowledgment that Archaic foraging did not dis- 
appear with the advent of agriculture. In fact, hunt- 
ing and gathering might have been the dominant 
lifeway until about 200 BC-AD 200 when a Basket- 
maker II-like farming strategy was flourishing in the 
Grand Staircase region and a Fremont farmer-for- 
ager strategy had emerged in the Escalante River 
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Some were practicing agricul- 
ture as early as 1000 BC, but most BC. 
groups were engaged in the time- 
proven quest to procure necessary 
food resources through hunting 


Basin. Simply put, some groups engaged in agricul- 
ture as early as 1000 BC, but most groups were en- 
gaged in the time-proven quest to procure necessary 
food resources through hunting and gathering. It 
might have taken many centuries before agriculture 
replaced hunting and gathering as the predominant 
subsistence strategy in the region. 


The relationship between improved cli- 
matic conditions and expanding human populations 
in late Archaic times is probably not coincidental. 
However, explanations that human populations in- 
creased in direct proportion to increases in effective 
moisture fail to adequately accommodate paleoen- 
vironmental data that indicate the transitional period 
into the late Holocene was, in fact, characterized by 
significant climatic fluctuations. Periods of in- 
creased effective moisture were often punctuated by 
alternating periods of drought and cold. The effect 
of short-term fluctuations on human population 
dynamics was likely significant. 


Collectively, the climatic changes that ush- 
ered in the middle Holocene at 5500 BC were much 
more pronounced 
than those evident 
at the end of the 
interval at 2500 
Grayson 
(1993:222) sum- 
marized the late 
Holocene as a pe- 
riod of time when 
the Great Basin 
region came to 
look as it does 
today, although 
there were consid- 
erable spatial and temporal climatic variability from 
region to region. Some areas would have been better 
than others for foraging, and human groups would 
have shifted their procurement strategies in re- 
sponse to greater or lesser resource availability, al- 
though the types of resources being exploited 
remained the same. 


Most of what is known about late Archaic 
adaptations in the GSENM region comes from in- 
vestigations in the Glen Canyon and lower Es- 
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calante River areas, and from excavations at the Ar- 
royo Site and Jackrabbit Roast in the Grand Stair- 
case atea. The location of major sites discussed in 
this section is indicated in Figure 3.14. As we dis- 
cuss below, the late Archaic is characterized by sev- 
eral trends that foreshadow the transition to 
agricultural lifeways: 


@® The abundance of regional radiocarbon dates 
attributed to this period of time, as well as the 
abundance of sites with distinctive dart points, has 
been interpreted by some as evidence of popula- 
tion increases that might have accelerated compe- 
tition for limited wild plant and animal resources. 
If populations exceeded the carrying capacity of 
local environments, some groups might have 
sought alternatives to food procurement through 
higher or lesser mobility. 


e Increased sedentism (perhaps year-round 
sedentism) is evident at the Arroyo Site where an 
Archaic pit house demonstrated that some late Ar- 
chaic groups remained at preferred locations for 
much longer periods of time. 


@ Projectile point styles share close affinities to 
point types defined in Great Plains contexts (Mal- 
lory, McKean points) and to types defined in south- 
ern Great Basin contexts (Gypsum Series points). 
Some have argued that population increases at this 
time might be attributed, at least in part, to the mi- 
gration of new groups into the region, first from 
the Plains and later from the Great Basin. 


@ Population pressures at this time appear to co- 
incide with the florescence of at least two different 
rock art traditions, as well as the appearance of split- 
twig figurines. Barrier Canyon imagery is generally 
viewed as antecedent to Fremont styles and Glen 
Canyon Linear as antecedent to Ancestral Puebloan 
styles. The two different styles could be expressions 
of different cultural identities used to delineate 
groups already in competition with one another, a 
pattern that becomes more pronounced during the 
Archaic-to-Formative transition after 1000 BC. 


Environmental conditions during the late 
Holocene reflect highly variable climatic patterns 
similar to today: Periods of increased effective 
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moisture were punctuated by droughts, periods of 
strong monsoonal flows were followed by weak 
ones, shifts between summer-dominate rainfall and 
winter-dominant snowfall were common, and pe- 
riods of intense erosion were followed by soil sta- 
bility. Some regions experienced optimal conditions 
at the same time other regions were marginal, at 
best. This variability might have prompted some 
hunter-gatherer groups to seek out better foraging 
opportunities elsewhere. 


Pollen analyses of high-elevation lake sed- 
iments on the Wasatch and Aquarius plateaus to the 
north of GSENM suggest that spruce forests de- 
creased at about 2400 BC when there was an in- 
crease in Douglas fir and aspen. Forests moved 
upslope, suggesting warmer temperatures. By 1000 
BC, warmer and wetter winters prevailed with a 
greater abundance of snow relative to rain (Mortis 
et al. 2013; see also Mortis et al. 2015). 


Paleoenvironmental studies specific to 
GSENM are few in number. Sediment core research 
on the Kaiparowits Plateau at about 7200 feet ele- 
vation demonstrated the juniper woodland that had 
dominated the area since about 5500 BC came to 
be co-dominated by pinyons by about 1500 BC. The 
increased density of the pinyon-juniper forests at 
the expensive of understory shrubs supports the 
idea the late Holocene was a time of increased ef- 
fective moisture (D’Andrea 2015:85). Similar obser- 
vations were made on the Kaibab Plateau (Weng 
and Jackson 1999), Markagunt Plateau (Anderson 
et al. 1999; Morris et al. 2013), and Aquarius Plateau 
(Morris et al. 2013). 


In Meadow Canyon, a small tributary to 
Johnson Canyon in the Grand Staircase, D’Andrea’s 
sediment core research (2015:90) suggests the pe- 
riod from about 2100 to 500 BC was characterized 
by increasing water tables and by periodic erosion 
from the side-slopes that resulted in sand sheets on 
the valley floor. The climates were highly variable, 
as evidenced by alternative layers of sand, peat, and 
clay that “suggests the persistence of intervals of 
cooler and wetter climate.” 


In the GSENM region, perhaps the most 
significant change that would have influenced 


hunter-gatherer adaptations was the expansion of 
pinyon forests into their current mid-elevation 
ranges (ca. 5000 to 7000 feet). As summarized by 
Bungart (1996:134), cooler climatic conditions after 
1500 BC might have led to greater pinyon produc- 
tivity at lower elevations, where it was “more pre- 
dictable than at higher elevations where spring frost 
was more likely to endanger the development of 
seed cones.” 


It is not known exactly when pinyon re- 
sources expanded into the region, and whether this 
expansion occurred simultaneously throughout 
the northern Colorado Plateau or only in selected 
ecotones. It would not be unreasonable to suggest 
that a dramatic increase in radiocarbon dates at- 
tributed to the late Archaic period reflects in- 
creased human exploitation of the region, and this 
increased intensity might have been in response to 
improved climatic conditions that resulted in re- 
source abundance. 


How aridity in one region might have led 
to population shifts to other regions with more fa- 
vorable climates is poorly understood. For exam- 
ple, the extreme aridity of the middle Holocene on 
the northwestern 
Plains seems to 
have continued 
unabated to about 
1600 BC. And the 
period from about 
2500 to 1000 BC 


coincides with the 


appearance of 
Plains-like points 
(McKean, San south. 
Rafael Side- 
notched) on the 
northern Col- 


orado Plateau. Does this represent an actual move- 
ment of Plains groups into the Colorado Plateau 
or simply a shared technology that resulted from 
socioeconomic interaction between the two areas? 
The same question can be asked relative to the ap- 
pearance of Cortaro points at the same time, which 
were defined in southern Arizona contexts, and 
Gypsum points, which were defined in southern 
Great Basin contexts. 


The presence of walnut pollen 
during all Down Wash occupations 
was unexpected. Walnuts are not 
native to Utah, and the nearest 
walnut trees are found in southern 
Arizona hundreds of miles to the 


RTs 


Regional Perspectives 
Excavations at cave and alcove sites 
throughout the Intermountain West have repeat- 
edly demonstrated that hunter-gatherer lifeways 
changed little throughout the latter part of the Ar- 
chaic, even as populations appear to have ex- 
panded into new environmental niches and 
reoccupied long-abandoned ones. In the eastern 
Great Basin, Layer IV at Danger Cave (3150 to 
900 BC) was characterized by a variety of artifacts 
indistinguishable from those in earlier deposits 
(Jennings 1978). Likewise, Hogup Cave yielded 
consistently similar artifacts over thousands of 
years, suggesting a broadly adapted lifeway based 
on seed-gathering and diversified small- and large- 
game hunting, which Aikens (1970:190) argued, 
“attests to the lack of any major shift in type of 
economic adaptation.” Investigations on the 
northern Colorado Plateau have noted similar uni- 
formity in artifact assemblages through time, but 
with subtle changes in procurement strategies that 
probably reflected greater or lesser available of 
certain preferred resources. 


Two lines of evidence suggest increased 
populations at this 
time: A compata- 
tive abundance of 
late Archaic radio- 
catbon dates re- 
ported from the 
northern Col- 
orado Plateau in 
both upland and 
lowland settings, 
and an abundance 
of sites with dis- 
tinctive projectile 
points that are 
confidently dated to late Archaic times. Much of the 
relevant data come from investigations in the San 
Rafael Desert, Capitol Reef, Wasatch Plateau, and 
Arizona Strip regions surrounding GSENM. The 
sample of 55 regional late Archaic radiocarbon 
dates is probably biased by the abundance of dates 
on split-twig figurines, mostly from the Grand 
Canyon area. 


As discussed above, extreme aridity might 
have prompted the abandonment of Cowboy 
Cave (and neighboring Jim Walters Cave) during 
middle Holocene times. Ameliorating climates at 
about 2000 BC, however, prompted not only a re- 
occupation of Cowboy Cave, but also occupation 
of several other sites in the same general area. A 
suite of at least 11 late Archaic radiocarbon dates 
have now been reported from five different sites 
in the San Rafael Desert and neighboring Orange 
Cliffs areas. 


At Cowboy Cave, Unit IV, which dated 
from about 1650 to 1100 BC, featured abundant ev- 
idence of seed-gathering activities, as was the case 
in earlier times, but this was supplemented by pro- 
curement of elk, deer, and mountain sheep, which 
were largely absent from earlier deposits. This could 
reflect the improving environmental conditions that 
expanded the range of larger fauna and made them 
accessible to Cowboy Cave seed gatherers, or it 
could indicate more efficient hunting technologies, 
shifts in adaptive strategies to reflect longer-range 
forays, and occupations of the shelter at different 
times of the year more conducive to seasonal game 
migrations (Jennings 1980). The late Archaic de- 
posits were associated with Gypsum dart points and 
split-twig figurines. 


At the nearby Down Wash Site, excavations 
revealed a fairly continuous (but not intensive) oc- 
cupation of the shallow alcove from about 3000 to 
1100 BC. Pollen evidence indicated a relatively sta- 
ble local environment, and human groups relied 
heavily on wild plants typically found in floodplain 
environments in juniper woodlands. The presence 
of walnut pollen during all periods of occupation 
was unexpected. Walnuts are not native to Utah, and 
the nearest walnut trees are found in southern Ari- 
zona. Researchers speculated that “one of the rea- 
sons for the long use of the site might have been 
the close proximity of walnut trees” (Alpine Ar- 
chaeological Consultants 1990). 


Two sites in the southern Wasatch Plateau 
area, Sudden Shelter and Aspen Shelter, have con- 
tributed important evidence of higher-elevation 
hunting and gathering at the same time. Both were 
oriented toward procurement of large mammals, 
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both were summer or fall occupations of short du- 
ration, and both featured an abundance of diagnos- 
tic artifacts that were consistent with at least 15 
radiocarbon dates. 


At Sudden Shelter, the late Archaic was as- 
signed a temporal range of about 2600 to 1300 BC. 
The earlier late Archaic deposits featured McKean 
Lanceolate points and San Rafael Side-notched 
points, the latter of which were stylistically the same 
as Mallory points on the Plains. The more recent 
deposits featured an abundance of Gypsum points 
(Jennings et al. 1980). The late Archaic deposits 
were characterized by a slight increase in hunting ac- 
tivities, although the relative distribution of artifact 
categories suggested a balance between plant and 
animal procurement. Emphasis on mule deer hunt- 
ing that was characteristic of earlier occupations was 
not evident. Instead, there was greater exploitation 
of bighorn sheep (Jennings et al. 1980). As summa- 
tized by Schroedl (1979:350), the Sudden Shelter 
data demonstrate “the Archaic mode of adaptation 
was totally flexible and dynamic, continually adjust- 
ing and responding to various cultural, demo- 
graphic, and 
Adjustments to these factors are evident in the shift- 
ing use of plant and animal resources and by the 


environmental fluctuations. 


changing of artifact types over time.” 


Aspen Shelter, located near Sudden Shelter 
but at a higher elevation, was utilized from about 
2000 BC through Formative times. What made this 
site unusual was the presence of at least two house 
floors with associated pits, central fire hearths with 
deflector stones, and a massive midden. Both were 
probably lightly constructed brush structures (Janet- 
ski et al. 1991; Janetski and Wilde 2012). Subsis- 
tence patterns at Aspen Shelter were somewhat 
different from those at Sudden Shelter in that there 
was a much greater reliance on mule deer (85 per- 
cent of the faunal remains), with only limited evi- 
dence of elk and bighorn sheep. Plant procurement 
occurred here, but foraging was of secondary im- 
portance to deer hunting. The abundance of Gyp- 
sum points in late Archaic deposits supported the 
radiocarbon data from Sudden Shelter that this 
point type had appeared by 2000 BC, and at Aspen 
Shelter Gypsum points might have been used well 
into Formative times (Janetski and Wilde 2012). 


To the south and west of GSENM, there 
is growing evidence that late Archaic hunters and 
gatherers continued to practice the same highland- 
lowland strategies of earlier times. High-elevation 
faunal resources (deer) on the Kaibab Plateau con- 
tinued to attract hunters (Schroedl 1988). And for- 
agers also ventured into the Grand Canyon where 
they cached split- 
twig figurines in the 
caves and alcoves 


species during late Archaic times. But the primary 
focus at this site appears to have been large-scale 
rabbit hunting. The exceptional abundance of rabbit 
remains was consistent with the idea of communal 
rabbit drives by a family group repeatedly returning 
to the same location where they had cached their 
nets for future rabbit drives. This idea is supported 
by the recovery of numerous net fragments (Fisher 
et al 2013; Janet- 
ski et al. 2013) 


(Coulam and “The Arroyo Site could have Especially in- 
Schroedl = 2004; provided Archaic inhabitants a rel- triguing was the 
Horn 2001). ° _ presence of up- 
atively sedentary base for year ies pane a 

tise. wise round foraging, or a temporary fates. Such: 8 

on the northern camp used to exploit seasonally pinyon nut hulls, 


end of the Uinkaret 
Plateau just west of 
GSENM have also 
produced intriguing 
late Archaic data. 
The lowest levels at Rock Canyon Shelter, located 
at the confluence of Short Creek and Clayhole 
Wash, produced radiocarbon dates of 4130 +70 BP 
(2713 BC median probability) and 3310 +60 BP 
(1590 BC median probability). Two Gypsum points 
and a San Rafael Side-notched point support a late 
Archaic presence here, and a single Rocker Side- 


Fadden 


notched point suggested an even earlier occupation 
during middle Archaic times. Rock Canyon Shelter 
faunal remains indicated large game animals were 
exploited, but that smaller mammals (jackrabbits, 
cottontail rabbits, and rodents) and plant resources 
(prickly pear and grass seeds) might have comprised 
a much more important part of the diet (Janetski 
2017; Janetski et al. 2013). 


The lowest levels at nearby Antelope Cave 
produced three late Archaic radiocarbon dates be- 
tween 3590 +50 BP (1947 BC median probability) 
and 3290 +60 BP (1569 BC median probability). 
These dates are consistent with two Gypsum points, 
whereas a single Hawken Side-notched point sug- 
gested an earlier occupation during middle Archaic 
times (Janetski et al. 2013). 


Pollen and macrofloral analyses indicated a 
significance reliance on a wide variety of plant 


available resources” — Doug Mc- 
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hackbertry seeds, 
and juniper parts, 
though 
these plants are 


even 


not found any- 
where close to the shelter today (Janetski et al. 
2013:157). Researchers suggested that Rock Canyon 
Shelter and Antelope Cave were part of a highly mo- 
bile strategy that involved movement of residential 
bases between upland and lowland environments. 


GSENM Perspectives 


At least 12 radiocarbon dates have been te- 
ported from the Escalante River, Kaiparowits 
Plateau, and Grand Staircase regions, although only 
three dates from two sites ate actually within the 
Monument itself (see Table 3.4). These dates were 
derived from sites in a wide range of environments, 
including the Colorado River corridor, the Aquarius 
Plateau foothills, the lower Escalante River country, 
and the Pink Cliffs area near the headwaters of the 
Sevier River. 


Most relevant sites in the lower Escalante 
River Basin were short-term hunting and gathering 
camps that were probably part of seasonal exploita- 
tion of lower elevations near or along the Colorado 
River. In the Bowns Canyon area, investigations at 
the Co-op Site resulted in two late Archaic radiocar- 
bon dates, one of 3000 £145 BP (1218 BC median 
probability) and one of 4330 +80 BP (2980 BC me- 
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dian probability). Excavations identified at least five 
different occupations, each separated by culturally 
sterile alluvium. The Archaic occupations were as- 
sociated with ground stone and chipped-stone tools 
indicative of a mixed hunting and gathering subsis- 
tence (Bungart and Geib 1987:91). 


At nearby Beaucoup Alcove, researchers 
investigated several “jar-shaped hardpan cists” they 
assumed had been constructed by Basketmaker II 
peoples (Geib and Fairley 1986:166). One of five 
human feces recovered from the surface of the 
shelter returned a radiocarbon date of 3900 +60 
BP (2379 BC median probability), or well before 
the first Basketmakers arrived in the area. At a min- 
imum, this early date indicates the shelter was being 
used as a temporary camp during late Archaic times. 
But there is also the potential that late Archaic 
groups were also constructing storage cists to ame- 
liorate resource shortfalls and that robust storage 
strategies evident in Basketmaker and Formative 
times had their origins in earlier Archaic practices. 


Collectively, these radiocarbon dates from 
Bowns Canyon suggest a greater utilization of envi- 
ronments near the Colorado River by small groups 
engaged in foraging activities. By comparison, only 
one late Archaic date has been reported from upland 
settings in the Escalante River Basin, at a site near 
Escalante. The alcove was believed to have been re- 
peatedly occupied in Archaic and Formative times 
(Richard Talbot, personal communication 2018). 


Although the sample size is small, the same 
pattern of greater utilization of lowland environ- 
ments might also be evident in the Kaiparowits 
Plateau region. Captains Alcove, located in Rock 
Creek Canyon on the southern periphery of the 
plateau, had evidence of multiple occupations, in- 
cluding two during the late Archaic. Tipps 
(1983:163-164) interpreted the Archaic occupations 
as evidence of a “field camp” where, “Archaic 
hunter-gatherers would have hunted small game, 
and collected cactus, yucca fruit, and seeds in the 
lowlands during late summer and fall. They may 
have also been in the canyons in the winter or 
spring gathering cactus pads, or in the early spring 
collecting yucca blossoms and early greens, partic- 


Of. 


ularly in sparse years, or when stored foods had 


been depleted.” 


Six late Archaic dates from three sites along 
the Colorado River corridor have now been te- 
ported, compared to only a single date from a 
Kaiparowits Plateau upland site, an aceramic mid- 
den at an open campsite in the Paradise Canyon area 
that produced a radiocarbon date of 3930 +30 BP 
(2418 BC median probability). Burned bone was 
present, but only one jackrabbit bone was identifi- 
able as to species (Geib et al. 2001). 


The number of late Archaic radiocarbon 
dates from the Grand Staircase sub-region is min- 
imal (four dates from three sites). Perhaps the 
most important late Archaic data in the region 
were derived from the Arroyo Site, located in 
Kitchen Corral Wash within GSENM. Excava- 
tions of a typical Ancestral Puebloan farmstead 
also revealed an underlying late Archaic compo- 
nent that featured a shallow pit house that pro- 
duced radiocarbon dates of 3420 +90 BP (1730 
BC median probability) and 3370 +80 BP (1666 
BC median probability). 


The pit house was dish-shaped, had a cen- 
tral depression that was probably a hearth, and it 
featured a light superstructure of brush and clay. 
The only artifact associated with the pit house was 
a portable slab metate. Pollen analyses from soil 
samples taken below the metate revealed that sage- 
brush seeds, grass seeds, cheno-ams, and a member 
of the Solanaceae family of plants (potato/tomato) 
might have been processed on the grinding slab 
(McFadden 2012). 


McFadden (2012:78) argued the site might 
have provided access to different resources through- 
out the year and therefore could have functioned as 
a multi-seasonal residential base. Not only were 
plant resources available on the valley floor, 


... the modern Paunsaugunt mule deer herd mi- 
grates down Kitchen Corral Wash from the high plateaus to 
their winter range — and probably did so in the past; open 
range occurs adjacent to the site that was suitable for prong- 
horn; and sheep habitat occurs in the rugged cliffs above the 
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Figure 3.15: Temporal ranges of 
middle-late Holocene dart 
points by point type. 
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Sources: Age Ranges calculated from Holmer (1978, 1986), Geib (1996), and Roth and Huckell (1992)- 


site. Taking into account resources such as pinyon and other 
upland species available from the surrounding slopes, the Ar- 
royo Site could have provided Archaic inhabitants a relatively 
sedentary base for year-round foraging, or a temporary camp 
used to exploit seasonally available resources. 


The Arroyo Site also serves as a reminder 
of what archaeologists working in GSENM have 
long suspected, that Archaic habitations are buried 
below mote visible Formative occupations and are 
not conspicuous during surface inspection alone. As 
discussed above, the Jackrabbit Roast site near 
Kanab continued to be occupied at this time 


(Roberts 2018). 
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Late Archaic Points 


As much as middle Holocene times are de- 
fined by the prevalence of large side-notched dart 
points, the late Archaic has traditionally been char- 
acterized by the proliferation of smaller, more-frag- 
ile side-notched points (San Rafael), lanceolate 
points (McKean), and stemmed points (Gypsum). 
These all have overlapping temporal ranges, al- 
though they can generally be divided into Plains-like 
points common from about 2500 to 1500 BC (San 
Rafael, McKean) and Great Basin-like points com- 
mon from 2500 to 1000 BC, and perhaps as late as 
AD 500 (Gypsum points) (see Figure 3.15). 


San Rafael Side-Notched 





Figure 3.16: Sketch drawing of San Rafael Side-notched 


points characteristic of late Archaic times. Image modified 


from Holmer (1978). 


Changes from sturdy side-notched points 
of earlier times to fragile side-notched points at 
about 2500 BC cannot be readily explained in terms 
of tool function. Larger side-notched points are 
generally seen as better suited for penetrating the 
thick hides of larger prey (Frison 1991), in which 
case, the lighter, more fragile points might have been 
designed to procure smaller, faster animals. But 
there is no evidence of this in the GSENM region. 
In fact, subsistence strategies during late Archaic 
times apparently remained the same as before with 
groups relying on a balanced mix of high-return re- 
sources (mule deer and bighorn sheep) and low-re- 
turn resources (small mammals and plants). 


The number of sites in GSENM yielding 
San Rafael Side-notched points is not significantly 
different than earlier sites yielding side-notched 
points (n=21 sites). Gypsum points, on the other 
hand, are especially abundant throughout the entire 
region (n=77 sites). From the limited data available, 
this comparison may be statistically invalid given 
the temporal range of Gypsum points, 
which might have been used during the 
entire Archaic-to-Formative transition 
from 1000 BC to AD 500. Conse- 
quently, the greater number of sites at- 
tributed to the late Archaic (2500 to 
1000 BC) might instead reflect later 
population growth from about 1000 
BC to AD 500 when maize agriculture 
was becoming firmly established as the 
predominant subsistence strategy. 


ex 


Figure 3.17: Sketch drawing of Gypsum points characteristic of late 
Archaic times. Image modified from Holmer (1978). 
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At least 100 sites have projectile points 
commonly attributed to late Archaic times, 
and by far most of those are Gypsum points. 
Although the actual number of late Archaic 
sites is justifiably debatable, it can be hypoth- 
esized, based on the combined projectile point 
and radiocarbon data, that human exploitation 
of the GSENM region increased significantly 
at this time. 


San Rafael Side-notched points are thin 
and fragile compared to older side-notched 
types (Figure 3.16). San Rafael Side-notched 
points were initially assigned a temporal range 
of about 2600 to 1700 BC on the northern 

Colorado Plateau, and from about 2600 to 1600 
BC on the northwestern Plains where they are 
called Mallory points, something that Holmer 
(1978:69) believed, “again supports a possible 
Plains association with the northern Colorado 
Plateau.” Holmer (1986:104) later modified his 
temporal range of San Rafael points to 2400 to 
1600 BC. These points are rare in the Great Basin, 
but they are commonplace on the northern Col- 
orado Plateau and throughout GSENM. 


San Rafael Side-notched points are rela- 
tively common in the Grand Staircase and 
Kaiparowits Plateau sub-regions, but they are rare in 
the Escalante River drainage. They co-occur with 
eatlier Archaic points at two sites, with later Forma- 
tive artifacts at four sites, and with both earlier and 
later artifacts at one site. This suggests favored base 
camps were occasionally reoccupied. They are found 
without other temporal indicators at 62 percent of 
the sites where they have been observed. They are 
found at sites with a mean elevation of 6,009 feet 


Gypsum Points 
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and a median elevation of 6,043 feet, which is only 
slightly lower than sites with Gypsum points. 


The Gypsum point has long been consid- 
ered a temporal marker of late Archaic throughout 
the region. Holmer (1978:49) described Gypsum 
points as triangular in shape with convex edges, 
wide corner notches forming roughly square 
shoulders and a contracting, convex-based stem 
(see Figure 3.17). Gypsum points are rare or ab- 
sent in the northern Great Basin, and decrease in 
frequency to the north. Holmer (1986:105) noted 
that “wherever they occur their temporal place- 


ment is remarkably consistent - always between 
2500 B.C. to A.D. 500.” 


In GSENM, sites with Gypsum points only 
rarely co-occur with earlier Archaic point types (n=8 
sites), but they are relatively common at sites with 
later Formative and Late Prehistoric temporal indi- 
cators (n=21 sites). Gypsum points are found at 
sites without any other temporally diagnostic arti- 
facts about 60 percent of the time, which is about 
the same frequency as sites with exclusively San 
Rafael Side-notched points. 


One other late Archaic point type warrants 
a brief mention here. Roth and Huckell (1992) have 
defined Cortaro points in southern Arizona, which 
feature a leaf-shaped body and concave-base with- 
out a stem, or a triangular body without a stem. 
They are believed to be contemporaneous with San 
Pedro points, but might date somewhat earlier. 
They have an assigned a tenuous age range of 2000 
to 800 BC. Cortaro points have been noted at five 
sites in the Kaiparowits Plateau, and all identifica- 
tions were made by researchers familiar with south- 
ern Arizona lithic assemblages. This type could be 
more common in GSENM, but it might have gone 
unrecognized by archaeologists more experienced 
with northern Colorado Plateau types. The pres- 
ence of Cortaro points, if accurately identified, 
demonstrates the Colorado River, was not an ab- 
solute cultural barrier in late Archaic times. 


Organizing the Evidence 


The existing GSENM site database con- 
tains 101 sites with distinctive projectile points that 
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might be attributed to late Archaic occupations in 
the region. This compares to 29 sites in early 
Holocene times and 72 sites in middle Holocene 
times. All of these are open artifact scatters of vary- 
ing complexity. In light of changing climates that 
might have influenced the density and distribution 
of floral and faunal resources, we wanted to see if 
the existing database could shed light on the follow- 
ing questions: 


@ If the larger number of sites attributed to the 
earliest part of the late Holocene indeed reflect 
population increases, are there changes in the com- 
plexity of the sites. For example, are the sites larger 
and therefore possibly indicative of more individu- 
als (e.g, extended families) engaged in hunting and 
gathering activities at a single site? Or are there sim- 
ply more short-term hunting and gathering camps 
in the same area? 


@ If mule deer and bighorn sheep herds expanded 
in response to improving climates, is there any evi- 
dence that plant procurement becomes less signifi- 
cant to foraging lifeways, as was the case in early 
Holocene times when climates were also more fa- 
vorable? This might be reflected in increases in 
hunting sites without ground stone tools. Or does 
the ratio of sites with and without ground stone 
tools remain relatively balanced, as was the case in 
middle Holocene times? 


@ If the earliest part of the late Holocene featured 
greater effective moisture, did this result in higher 
groundwater and therefore more permanent water 
sources on the landscape (e.g., more springs and sea- 
sonal springs) that would have allowed larger prey 
to disperse rather than remain tethered to major 
water sources? This might be reflected in a greater 
spatial diversity of site locations than was evident 
in middle Holocene times. 


When site complexity is considered in total, 
the data seem to support the idea that hunting and 
gathering strategies at this time were essentially the 
same as those in middle Holocene times, reflecting 
a telative balance between hunting camps (58 per- 
cent) and hunting and plant processing camps (42 
percent). The exact same ratio is evident at middle 
Archaic sites, suggesting that the relative importance 


Table 3.5 


Late Archaic 


Single Episode Tool Maintenance 
<100 flakes, no tools 6 


Single-Episode Hunting Camp 
<100 flakes, fauna processing 
tools 


Single-[’ipisode Foraging Camp 
<100 flakes, minimal ground 
stone 


i) 





Short-Term Hunting Camp 100- 
500 flakes, no ground stone 


Short-Term Foraging Camp 100- 
500 flakes, ground stone 


14 


Longer-Term Hunting Camp 
500+ flakes, no ground stone 9 
Longer-Term Foraging Camp 


Middle Archaic Early Archaic 


wt 


w 


6 | 


500+ flakes, ground stone 8 4 3 


Table 3.5: Relative complexity of hunter-gatherer camps through the Archaic. Temporal affiliation 


based on diagnostic projectile points. 


of plant resources remained unchanged from earlier 
times, and that any increased exploitation of larger, 
high-return mammals, if this actually occurred, did 
not result in less utilization of lower-return plant re- 
sources. By inference, these would have been bi- 
gender groups more often than male individuals 
engaged in hunting activities. And given the annual 
cycle of when seed plants mature, these camps 
might represent occupations in the spring at lower 
elevations and early summer at higher elevations. 


Thirty-five sites with late Archaic indicators 
also contain evidence of earlier or later occupations. 
About a third of these sites have projectile points 
indicative of earlier Archaic groups and about two- 
thirds had artifacts attributable to later Formative 
and/or Late Prehistoric groups. In other words, 
some camps preferred in earlier Archaic times con- 
tinued to be favored in late Archaic times. And 
camps preferred in late Archaic times were espe- 
cially popular among later groups. 
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To better determine the nature of late Ar- 
chaic occupations specifically, we organized the site 
data to exclude those sites with multiple temporal 
indicators and include only those with exclusively 
San Rafael, McKean, Gypsum, and/or Cortaro 
points (n=66 sites). This revealed a substantial re- 
duction in single-episode hunting and foraging 
camps, and a notable increase in longer-term hunting 
and foraging base camps. When all three periods are 
compared, there appears to be a shift toward increas- 
ing site complexity through time (see Table 3.5). 


We also wanted to ascertain whether or not 
any spatial patterns are evident between middle and 
late Archaic sites. If middle Holocene conditions 
were extremely arid, then sites might be concen- 
trated in those areas with permanent water. If late 
Holocene conditions were wetter, then animal pop- 
ulations might have dispersed. The spatial distribu- 
tion of procurement sites would also be more 
dispersed. We did not find this to be the case. In- 
stead, the same spatial distribution is evident during 


both wetter and drier climatic regimes, the only sig- 
nificant difference being there are a lot more sites 
in late Archaic times. 


Based on the clustering of sites with spe- 
cific temporal indicators, land-use patterns during 
early Holocene times might have been indistinguish- 
able from those of middle Holocene times, which 
in turn ate indistinguishable from late Holocene 
times. In short, projectile point preferences changed 
through time, but the artifact assemblages and rela- 
tive size and complexity of the sites, and by infer- 
ence the hunting and gathering strategies employed, 
remained remarkably consistent over 7,000 years of 
prehistory. The only significant difference is that 
there are a lot more middle Archaic sites than earlier 





Figure 3.18: Barrier Canyon Style images are found along the Green 
and Colorado rivers and their northern tributaries, from lower Glen 
Canyon on the west to the Uinta Basin on the north. 
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ones, and there are a lot more late Archaic sites than 
middle ones. The ratio of hunting camps to hunter- 
gatherer camps remains rather uniform, the relative 
complexity of the camps is about the same, and the 
spatial distribution does not change through time. 


Totems and Iconography 


The late Archaic is also noteworthy for the 
appearance of distinct iconography that is reflected 
in the rock imagery and totems found in the region. 
These ate manifest in the Barrier Canyon Style rock 
art style, the Glen Canyon Linear rock art style, and 
in the appearance of the split-twig figurine complex 
common along the Colorado River corridor and in 
the San Rafael Desert (figurines have not yet been 

reported in GSENM specifically). 


The Barrier Canyon Style of rock 
art has traditionally been described as an 
indigenous development of pre-agricul- 
tural peoples of the northern Colorado 
Plateau. It is common along the north- 
ern tributaries of the Colorado River, 
but is actually quite rare south of the 
river. This style is believed to be of Ar- 
chaic origin, perhaps many thousands of 
years old (Castleton and Madsen 1981; 
Manning 1990; Schaafsma 1971), al- 
though this assumption has recently 
been called into question (Mozdy 2016; 
Pederson et al. 2014). 


Coulam and Schroed! (1996) have 
noted the striking similarities between 
Barrier Canyon images and unfired clay 
figurines at Cowboy Cave (the figurines 
there are called Horseshoe Shouldered), 
suggesting the rock art style appeared 
about 5600 to 5000 BC. Tipps (1995), 
however, used excavation data and ra- 
diocarbon dates from associated mate- 
rials to propose an age range of 1900 
BC to AD 300. And Cole (2009:60) ar- 
gues the temporal range is from about 
2000 BC to AD 400, “overlapping the 
tise of Ancestral Pueblo (Basketmaker 
ID) and early Fremont cultures.” 





anyon Linear images are characterized by animals pecked in outline, sometimes 
with interior cross-hatching. They are found throughout GSENM and even as far north as the Uinta 
Basin, but they are more common in the Grand Staircase west of the Paria River. 


The dominant motif of the Barrier Canyon 
Style is the long, dark form of the human torso that 
can range from very small to more than 2 meters in 
height. The figures are typically elongated and ta- 
pered, usually without arms or legs (Figure 3.18). 
There is no indication that Barrier Canyon panels 
depict hunting activities, but rather, as Schaafsma 
observed, “If the seed-beater, sickle, and burden 
baskets portrayed in connection with wild plants are 
correctly interpreted, then it is possible that the 
paintings were in part related to the ritual surround- 
ing food-gathering practices” (1971:149). Barrier 
Canyon Style sites have been reported at two sites 
in the Glen Canyon area just outside GSENM. Four 
sites have been documented in the Escalante River 
drainage. This rock art style might be antecedent to 
Fremont rock art north of the Colorado River 
(Tokioka 1992). 


Perhaps related to the Barrier Canyon Style 
is the Grand Canyon Polychrome Style that includes 
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anthropomorphs with life-like details such as eye- 
lashes, toes, and pupils. Sometimes figures are por- 
trayed with facial expressions. In addition to 
anthropomorphs, the panels display birds, bighorn 
sheep, deer, pelt-like objects, and abstract symbols. 
The quadrupeds, like the anthropomorphs, are fre- 
quently painted with outlined bodies, subdivided in- 
side into geometric shapes similar to the Glen 
Canyon Linear Style. The style is assumed to be Ar- 
chaic based on superimposed images dating to later 
times (Christensen et al. 2013). This style is found 
throughout the Arizona Strip and south to the 
Grand Canyon, and it would not be surprising if 
such sites were identified in GSENM. 


The Glen Canyon Linear petroglyphs, also 
called Glen Canyon Style 5 (Turner 1963), are char- 
acterized by pecked images of ovoid human shapes 
and ovoid-to-rectangular zoomorphic figures, some 
with little to no interior decorations and others with 
interior lines or cross-hatching. Abstract designs are 


usually not as common, but can include rakes, star- 
bursts, and zigzags. Because of the stylistic similar- 
ities to split-twig figurines, this rock art style is often 
attributed to late Archaic peoples. It is especially 
common along the Colorado River and its major 
tributaries, but is occasionally found as far north as 
the Uinta Basin and south into central Arizona. It 
is also common in the Paria River and Escalante 
River areas within GSENM. The style is often con- 
sidered antecedent to later Ancestral Puebloan styles 
(Tokioka 1992). 


At least 13 sites in GSENM have images 
identified as Glen Canyon Linear (Figure 3.19), al- 
most all of them in the Escalante River drainage. 
The rarity of such images in the Grand Staircase 
database is probably a bias because many re- 
searchers are reluctant to assign an estimated age to 
rock art images, and therefore the sites with Glen 
Canyon Linear images in our database are not coded 
as Archaic. A good example of this is a site in the 
middle Paria River, where Glen Canyon Linear im- 
ages are abundant, but where the site form lists the 
cultural affiliation as general Puebloan. 


Split-twig figurines (Figure 3.20) are a hall- 
mark of the late Archaic on the Colorado Plateau. 
Geib (1996a) places the advent of the complex at 
about 3000 BC, and numerous samples collected in 
the Grand Canyon have produced radiocarbon 


Photo: Al Schroedl 





dates between 2600 and 1300 BC. Based on an 
abundance of radiocarbon dates, these figurines or 
associated objects have an established age range of 
2900 to 1250 BC for this complex, and as such they 
represent the one of the best-dated artifact types 
of the Archaic (Coulam and Schroed| 2004). 


The figurine was constructed by weaving 
willows or other woody materials into the shape of 
animals, which are usually recovered from dry cave 
contexts. The figurines appear to represent two dif- 
ferent functions, either “increase totemism”’ associ- 
ated with magic and ritual, and “social totemism” 
associated with group identity (Coulam and Schroedl 
2004), perhaps as children’s toys (Jett 1991). The fig- 
urines are particularly common in the Grand Canyon 
area to the southwest of GSENM and the San 
Rafael Desert to the east. They have not yet been 
identified at any site in GSENM, but they would be 
expected here due to the geographic location of 
GSENM between those other two localities. 


Late Archaic Summary 


Current evidence suggests that Archaic life- 
ways characterized by an expanded diet and greater 
subsistence flexibility continued in late Archaic times 
in the same general pattern as earlier generations. 
The biggest difference might have been increased 
populations, something hinted at by the much larger 





Figure 3.20: Split-twig figurines have been discovered at late Archaic sites along the Colorado and 
Green Rivers, as well as some tributaries, but not yet within GSENM. Some researchers see a shared 
similarity to Glen Canyon Linear images that are abundant in the Monument. 
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catalog of radiocarbon dates and more than a hun- 
dred sites with distinctive San Rafael Side-notched, 
McKean, Cortaro, and Gypsum points. There is also 
intriguing evidence that late Archaic hunters and 
gatherers might have aggregated into larger social 
units, perhaps for deer hunts on the Kaiparowits 
Plateau and communal rabbit hunts at lower eleva- 
tions near the base of the Vermilion Cliffs. 


The limited excavation data suggests all Ar- 
chaic groups were highly mobile, moving between 
lowland and upland areas, and this is certainly evi- 
dent in late Archaic times. 


@ Inupland settings, such as those found at Sud- 
den Shelter, Aspen Shelter, and the Kaibab Plateau, 
subsistence strategies were focused on high-return 
large game, probably in the summer or fall (Janetski 
and Wilde 2012; Janetski et al. 2012; Jennings et al. 
1980; Schroedl 1988). 


@ Mid-range elevations, such as those found at 
Antelope Cave, Rock Canyon Shelter, and Jackrabbit 
Roast, might have been occupied in the late summer 
or fall by groups engaged in communal rabbit drives 
who returned to the same locations year after year 
for that purpose (Fisher et al. 2013; Janetski et al. 
2013; Roberts 2018). Other sites, such as Cowboy 
Cave, reflect seed procurement and processing (Jen- 
nings 1980). And yet others, like the Arroyo Site, 
were situated to take advantage of migrating deer 
herds (McFadden 2012). 


@ = And in lowland areas, such as those along the 
Colorado River, groups intensively exploited plant 
resources and small game, probably in the early 


spring (Geib 1996a; Talbot et al. 1999). 


The beginning of the late Holocene might 
have been characterized by a dramatic increase in 
effective moisture, perhaps the result of a stronger 
Arizona monsoon and greater winter snowpack at 
higher elevations. This appears to coincide with the 
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proliferation of pinyon at lower elevations after 
about 3000 BC and with a dramatic increase in a 
large number of GSENM sites with distinctive late 
Archaic points (mostly Gypsum points). Collec- 
tively, the regional data suggest larger populations 
and/or mote intensive exploitation of the region 
after about 2000 BC, although hunting and gather- 
ing strategies were, for the most part, indistinguish- 
able from those of earlier periods. The Rodent 
Ridge and Arroyo sites (McFadden 2012; Roberts 
2018) offer evidence that some Archaic groups were 
building residential structures in optimal locations 
to exploit the migration patterns of larger fauna and 
locally available plants and small animals. 


The prevalence of Gypsum, San Rafael 
Side-notched (Mallory) and McKean Lanceolate 
points at this time has been interpreted by some as 
evidence of possible immigrations from the south- 
ern Great Basin and northwestern Great Plains. A 
migration from southern Arizona into GSENM 
might also have occurred at this time, as evidenced 
by the appearance of Cortaro points. These events 
occurred after the hot, dry climates that character- 
ized middle Holocene times had ameliorated and bi- 
otic resources might have expanded in response to 
cooler and wetter weather patterns. Particularly rel- 
evant is the expansion of pinyon forests into the re- 
gion, perhaps as early as 6000 BC but certainly by 
about 3000 BC (Madsen and Rhode 1990). 


Perhaps related to the question of regional 
migrations, the presence of two or three distinct 
rock art traditions in the GSENM region suggest 
that different late Archaic groups were expressing 
their cultural identities through different iconogra- 
phy. The Barrier Canyon and Glen Canyon Linear 
styles are seen as antecedent to the more conspicu- 
ous rock art traditions of later Fremont and Ances- 
tral Puebloan groups, respectively. And as we 
discuss in later chapters, rock art is one mechanism 
that might have reinforced cultural boundaries and 
defined separate cultural identities. 


Vermilion Cliffs 


Photo: Jetry D. Spangler 
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Transitioning to.the Formatives 
1000 BC to AD 500 


Whereas previous Archaic periods were dis- 
tinguished primarily by shifting projectile point pref- 
erences, this transitional period on the northern 
Colorado Plateau is characterized by distinctive shifts 
in subsistence strategies and settlement patterns 
ptior to the introduction of ceramics at about AD 
500. Among these changes: 


® The cultivation of maize and squash (and per- 
haps beans) would have required at least some level 
of reduced seasonal mobility. 


@® Increased sedentism is reflected in the prolifer- 
ation of permanent or semi-permanent houses, in- 
cluding population aggregations into small hamlets. 


@® ‘The emergence of complex storage strategies 
suggests farming was quite successful and that re- 
source surpluses were “stored away” for future use. 


@® ‘The emergence of elaborate burial practices 
in the Grand Staircase region suggests increased 
social complexity that foreshadows later Formative 
occupations. 
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In the GSENM region, these changes ap- 
pear to have been incremental and farming was ini- 
tially supplemental to traditional hunting and 
gathering, although increased sedentism likely re- 
quired reduction in foraging territories (McFadden 
2012). This period of time, therefore, can be char- 
acterized by the appearance of subsistence strategies 
and settlement patterns that were not purely Ar- 
chaic, nor did they exhibit all the trappings typically 
assigned to the Formative. 


Until recent decades, evidence was scant 
that local populations of Archaic hunter-gatherers 
embraced new lifeways (e.g., sedentism and agricul- 
ture) and new technologies (e.g., bow-and-arrow 
and ceramics) typically associated with later Form- 
ative peoples. The rapid appearance of Formative 
lifeways was seen by many as evidence of an aban- 
donment of the northern Colorado Plateau at the 
end of the Archaic followed by a reoccupation of 
the region by immigrant farmers from the south 
(Berry 1982; Madsen and Berry 1975). This hypoth- 
esis was based on two factors: The rarity of radio- 
carbon dates reported at that time for the period 


from 1500 BC to AD 500, and artifact assemblages 
found in Archaic cave contexts were decidedly dif- 
ferent from those found at energy-expensive archi- 
tectural sites with well-developed ceramic and 
farming traditions. 


As Janetski noted (1990:5), this hypothesis 
is based on the idea of “a fairly rapid migration of 
Fremont folks into the region, people with new 
ideas, a new tool kit, and a different livelihood,’ and 
that the migration “was a major one with few prece- 
dents.” A growing body of evidence reported from 
the northern Colorado Plateau over the past three 
decades, however, suggests that most of traits once 
thought to have appeared suddenly were actually 
present much earlier during Archaic times. 


The rarity of radiocarbon dates that 
plagued early researchers has since been replaced by 
a robust catalog of more than 160 radiocarbon dates 
(and a few tree-ring dates) from within GSENM and 
contiguous areas of the Arizona Strip, Glen Canyon, 
and Waterpocket 
Fold. These 
demonstrate a sig- 
nificant increase in 


The impetus for fundamental 
changes appears to have come 


Waterpocket Fold, and high elevation settings such 
as the Kaibab Plateau and Kaiparowits Plateau. 


@® Farmer-forager groups practiced a mixed sub- 
sistence strategy involving some level of maize cul- 
tivation and complex storage strategies, but they also 
relied heavily on foraging for wild resources within 
the context of reduced mobility. This strategy, con- 
sidered antecedent to the Fremont Complex, is par- 
ticularly evident in the Escalante River and Fremont 
River drainages. 


@® Other agricultural groups were largely depend- 
ent upon domesticated cultigens, they built perma- 
nent of semi-permanent residences, and they 
constructed elaborate storage facilities. This strategy 
is typically described within the context of Basket- 
maker II adaptations that were antecedent to later 
Ancestral Puebloan occupations. This adaptation is 
commonplace in the northern Grand Staircase, as 
well as the St. George Basin farther to the west. 


By AD 200, 
maize agriculture 
was being prac- 
ticed throughout 


the intensity of the entire the 
human — occupa- from two different regions: Maize northern Col- 
tions beginning agriculture had its origins to the orado Plateau. 
b 1000 BC. Fi aoe 

tae south in the southern Colorado ere caceton: “of 

These data con- the bow-and- 


vincingly demon- 
strate there was no 
abandonment 
ptior to the advent 
of Formative life- 
ways, and that at 
least three differ- 
ent subsistence 

strategies ate evi- 

dent in the archae- 

ological record at this time: 


® Foraging groups continued to rely on hunting 
and gathering in the traditional Archaic pattern that 
required far-ranging seasonal mobility. This evi- 
dence is especially common in deep canyon envi- 
the Colorado River, the 


ronments along 


Plateau and the Basin and Range 
country of southern Arizona, 
whereas bow-and-arrow technol- 
ogy arrived from the north and 
west by way of the Great Basin. 
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arrow into hunting 
strategies at about 
that time 
probably 
bined to have pro- 
found impacts on 


same 
com- 


local subsistence 
strategies, mobil- 
ity, and settlement 
patterns. Greater 
hunting and farming efficiencies might have led to 
improved mortality rates, larger population agere- 
gations into small villages, reduced mobility, and in- 
creased social complexity among some groups. The 
impetus for these fundamental changes appears to 
have come from two different regions: Maize agri- 
culture had its origins to the south in the southern 


Colorado Plateau and the Basin and Range country 
of southern Arizona, whereas bow-and-arrow tech- 
nology arrived from the north and west by way of 
the Great Basin. 


Early farming in the Escalante River Basin 
appeats to have been a local development wherein 
Archaic foragers adopted maize agriculture to a 
greater or lesser degree. There is considerably less 
consensus that local foragers adopted farming in the 
Grand Staircase region, but rather the evidence 
hints that farmers migrated into the region. Richard 
Talbot (1998) believed Grand Staircase foragers 
probably adopted farming, but he didn’t rule out the 
possibility of an influx of immigrants into the area. 
In other words, the debate over local development 
versus migration is not a question of “either-or,” 


Figure 4,2: General location of sites 
discussed in this chapter. 
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but how to recognize impetus for change arising 
from multiple sources at different times and in dif- 
ferent locations. 


Sites in the Escalante River drainage offer 
intriguing evidence of Ancestral Fremont occupa- 
tions where the incorporation of agriculture, resi- 
dential architecture, and bow-and-arrow technology 
appears to have been a process of accretion over a 
long period of time. In the Grand Staircase area, 
there is evidence suggesting a “classic Basketmaker” 
manifestation involving complex storage strategies, 
heavy reliance on cultivated resources, elaborate 
burial practices, and a long tradition of pithouse ar- 
chitecture, all of which seem to have appeared 
rather suddenly and would appear to support a mi- 
gration hypothesis. 
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In this chapter, we discuss the culture his- 
tory of GSENM within the context of farmers who 
cultivated plant foods as their predominant subsis- 
tence strategy (Basketmaker II), farmers who grew 
maize but also foraged extensively for wild plants 
and animals (Ancestral Fremont), and those who 
continued to forage in the seasonal lowlands-to-up- 
lands pattern that characterized the Archaic. We lib- 
discuss proxy data from 
non-Monument areas such as the Waterpocket Fold, 
Glen Canyon, and the Arizona Strip. These sites are 
discussed within the context of important changes 


erally contiguous 


in lifeways, specifically the advent of maize agricul- 
ture, increased sedentism evidenced by residential 
architecture, storage strategies, changes in hunting 
technologies, mortuary practices, and rock art. The 
general location of major sites discussed in this sec- 
tion is indicated in Figure 4.2 above. 


What Do We Call Them? 


In this chapter, we use label Early Agricul- 
tural period as an umbrella term to reference all 
groups living in GSENM from about 1000 BC to 
AD 500 when agriculture was first practiced, but be- 
fore the introduction of ceramics into local lifeways. 
The term Early Agricultural, as used here, is not in- 
tended to suggest that all groups were agricultural 
at this time. In other words, it reflects a period of 
time and not a way of life. We also use the term An- 
cestral Fremont to reference early farmer-foragers 
in the Escalante River Basin and Basketmaker II 
when discussing predominantly farming groups in 
the Grand Staircase. 


Other terms have been applied to this pe- 
riod of time, including Terminal Archaic, Proto- 
Formative, Pre-Formative, and more recently 
Archaic-to-Formative Transition, an accurate but 
cumbersome descriptor. The Early Agricultural 
term, as used here, is not coequal with the same 
term used by Roberts (2018) to describe San Pedro 
farmers of the Jackson Flat area at about 1000 BC. 
Additionally, some researchers have organized the 
Early Agricultural data into “phases” with regional 
and sub-regional implications (see Figure 4.3). 


A common temporal sequence applied to 
the Escalante River region is that offered by 
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Schroedl (1992), who recognized a Dirty Devil 
Phase from about 1500 to 300 BC and an Escalante 
Phase from about 300 BC to AD 700. The Dirty 
Devil Phase is generally characterized by a replace- 
ment of the Gypsum point type with side-notched 
types identified by some as Elko Series and by oth- 
ers as Basketmaker points. Hunter-gatherer lifeways 
did not change significantly during this period. The 
Escalante Phase, as defined by Schroedl (1992), 
began about 300 BC with the introduction of maize 
into the region, and it terminated with the introduc- 
tion of ceramics, which he placed at AD 700. Other 
diagnostic traits of the Escalante Phase include the 
introduction of the bow-and-arrow at AD 100 to 
200, and the appearance of pit structures. 


Long-time GSENM archaeologist Doug 
McFadden observed that Schroedl’s timeline was a 
poor fit for the Escalante River region. McFadden 
(2016) subsequently defined the beginning of the 
Escalante Phase as the appearance of maize farm- 
ing, possibly as early as AD 100, and the end of the 
phase was defined by the appearance of ceramics at 
about AD 500. 


McFadden (2016) retained the term Basket- 
maker II to describe early farming adaptations in 
the Grand Staircase region. Researchers there have 
consistently applied the Basketmaker II term to sug- 
gest both a period of time when agriculture was first 
practiced and before the advent of ceramics, and a 
catalog of material culture and architectural traits. 
The Basketmaker label has proven remarkably re- 
silient despite repeated scholarly criticisms of the 
term, and it remains engrained in the archaeological 
literature, especially in the Grand Staircase region. 


Formal definition of a Basketmaker cultural 
stage was the result of the 1927 Pecos Conference, 
a gathering of preeminent Southwestern archaeolo- 
gists to discuss fundamental problems and “lay the 
foundation for a unified system of nomenclature” 
(Kidder 1927:489). The Pecos Classification speci- 
fied that Basketmaker I], a period typified by the ab- 
sence of pottery, the utilization of the atlatl, the 
proliferation of a remarkable basketry technology, 
the lack of cranial deformation, and the presence of 
agriculture. The list of defining traits has undergone 
considerable revision and augmentation since 1927. 
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Figure 4.3 Organization schemes proposed by different researchers for the 


transitional period between foraging and farming in southern Utah. 


Geib 1996 


As suggested by Hurst (1992), the Basket- 
maker I petiod commenced with the widespread 
adoption of substantial structures for surplus food 
crops and ended with the introduction of ceramics, 
and it was marked by the transition to largely seden- 
tary lifeways focused around households. This is con- 
sistent with Smiley (1985:10), who succinctly defined 
Basketmakers as “peoples of the northern Southwest, 
organized in small groups, cultivating Mexican-de- 


Grand Gulch Phase White Dow Phase 
ee ee ee eee 


Matson et al, 1990 
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rived domesticated plants, using 
dry caves and rockshelters as 
storage facilities and marking 
their stewardship of such facil- 
ities by placing their dead within 
them in comparatively rich fu- 


Mt. ‘Trumbull Phage 


nerary context.” 


The earliest detailed de- 
scriptions of the archaeological 
remains of the Basketmaker 


Moupa Phase 


culture were derived from sites 
in northeastern Arizona where 
there were lesser-disturbed al- 
cove and cave sites (Guernsey 
1931; Guernsey and Kidder 
1921; Kidder and Guernsey 
1919), and from Cave du Pont 
near Kanab (Nusbaum 1922). 
These investigations provided 
the foundation for the ortho- 
dox perspective that Basket- 
maker IT peoples were farmers 
who constructed bell-shaped 
and slab-lined storage cists in 


Vennilion Phase 


caves and rockshelters, were 
highly mobile in search of wild 
food resources, utilized atlatls 
with side-notched dart points, 
and constructed remarkable 
basketry, but who had no pot- 
tery in the traditional sense. 


The variability in the 
archaeological record through- 
the Southwest has 
prompted researchers to sug- 


Talbot 1998 
out 


gest regional variants, includ- 

ing the White Dog Phase in 
the lower San Juan River and Marsh Pass areas 
(Lipe 1967, 1970; Matson et al. 1990), The term 
White Dog Phase or White Dog Basketmaker 
(prior to AD 200) is commonly applied to Basket- 
maker II sites in the Grand Staircase region, due in 
large part to the remarkable similarities between the 
Cave du Pont materials recovered near Kanab 
(Nusbaum 1922) and those found at White Dog 
Cave and other sites in northeastern Arizona 
(Guernsey and Kidder 1921). More recently, Talbot 


(1998) has suggested phase sequences that better 
represent local developments specific to the Grand 
Staircase, Arizona Strip, and St. George Basin. 
These phases include: 


@ The Vermilion Phase, which encom- 
passed early Basketmaker I expressions from 300 
BC to AD 1 and is considered coequal to the White 
Dog Phase in northern Arizona. Artifacts were in- 
distinguishable between the two regions and local 
populations were probably dependent on maize 
agriculture at this time. 


@ The Moapa Phase encompassed the 
period from AD 1 to 400 when there was a rather 
sudden shift to village life characterized by clusters 
of shallow pithouses with internal storage features. 


It was considered coequal to the Lolomai and 
Grand Gulch phases to the east. 


Circle Cliffs 


Photo: Dan Bauer 


® The Mount Trumbull Phase from AD 
400 to 600 was defined as a transitional period be- 
tween Basketmaker H and Basketmaker III when 
groups shifted to upland settings and practiced dry 
farming, and they might have utilized pottery to a 
minor extent, something that becomes much more 
common by about AD 500. 


The origins of Basketmaker I agricultural 
lifeways are typically discussed within the context 
of three hypothesized models. Irwin-Williams’ Os- 
hara Tradition suggested that the interval between 
2500 and 300 BC was characterized by greater ef- 
fective moisture than at present, with the exception 
of a drought at about 500 BC. If Archaic popula- 
tions expanded in response to increased carrying ca- 
pacity of local environments, then a drought would 
have prompted some groups to intensify agricultural 
production and implement storage strategies, thus 





initiating a transition to Basketmaker lifeways now 
recognized in the archaeological record ([rwin- 
Williams 1973; see also Wills 1988). 


Other researchers have advanced the idea 
that climatic changes resulted in large-scale migra- 
tions leading to depopulation of some areas and 
population aggregation in others, and that the ori- 
gins of the Basketmaker I] manifestation on the 
Colorado Plateau could be found in the San Pedro 
culture of southern Arizona (Berry 1982; Berry and 
Berry 1986; Morris and Burgh 1954; see also Irwin- 
Williams 1967 and Matson 1999, 2003). 


Matson (1991), drawing from his research 
on Cedar Mesa, has also proposed an “evolutionary 
model of maize horticulture” independent of local 
development and migration scenarios, suggesting the 
introduction of agriculture across the Southwest was 
related to a series of three climate-linked stages: (1) 
floodwater farm- 
ing in the southern 
deserts by 850 BC, 

2) 


farming of low- 


floodwater 


lying areas of the 
Colorado Plateau 


The earliest Eagles Watch 
dates are almost a thousand years 
earlier than any other previously 
reported maize date north of the 


by 500 BC, and (3) 
dry farming of the Colorado River. 
Colorado Plateau 
mesa tops by 


about AD 200. As 

each new farming strategy appeared, it was first as 
an adjunct to an earlier form and later became the 
dominant form, but with the earlier forms not en- 
tirely disappearing. Hence, by AD 200, a diversity of 
farming strategies was present, each resulting in a 
different settlement pattern and each characterized 
by pithouse residences oriented toward the primary 
farming strategies. 


The Earliest Farmers 


Fundamental to this discussion are assump- 
tions about food production, either as a supplement 
to wild plants and animals or as a predominant life- 
way. Agriculture would have resulted in profound 
changes to human behavior that distinguishes this 
period of time from earlier lifeways. These changes, 
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whether labeled Basketmaker II in the Grand Stair- 
case ot Ancestral Fremont in the Escalante River 
Basin, are abundantly evident in the archaeological 
record in both sub-regions, but they are absent from 
the Kaiparowits Plateau area. 


There is growing evidence that the spread 
of agriculture was relatively rapid across significant 
distances, and that it occurred much earlier than pre- 
viously hypothesized. In his overview of the antiq- 
uity of maize, Geib (1996c:54) argued the “picture 
now emerging is one of widespread and relatively 
eatly (ca. 1200 BC) use of domesticates across much 
of the Southwest.” 


Evidence of maize agriculture at such an 
early date has proven elusive north of the Colorado 
River, although recent research from the Jackson 
Plat area south of Kanab has upended traditional 
assumptions that maize agriculture first appeared 
here about 200 
BC. At the Eagles 
Watch, 
from a bell-shaped 
pit inside a pit- 


maize 


house returned a 
radiocarbon date 
of 2980 +30 BP 
(1203 BC median 
probability), and 
another sample 
from a pithouse 
hearth returned a date of 2730 +30 BP (870 BC me- 
dian probability). The pithouse was also associated 
with San Pedro Corner-notched points, bell-shaped 
pits, and shell and turquoise ornaments (Landon 
and Roberts 2010; Roberts 2018). 


Maize farming at such an early date would 
not be unusual in southern Arizona, but the earliest 
Eagles Watch date is almost a thousand years earlier 
than any other previously reported maize date 
north of the Colorado River. Even in southeastern 
Utah, where Basketmaker II research has been on- 
going for more than a hundred years, the earliest 
evidence of maize farming comes from Six-Toe 
Shelter in Butler Wash, which produced a radiocat- 
bon date of about 550 BC (Charles and Cole 2006). 


The early Eagles Watch maize dates stand 
in stark contrast to the growing body of evidence 
that maize farming became established north of the 
Colorado River by about BC 200 and that farming 
had become entrenched throughout the entire 
northern Colorado Plateau by AD 200. Roberts 
(2018) believes that Eagles Watch might represent 
a migration of San Pedro farmers much earlier than 
traditionally thought (cf. Berry 1982; Matson 1991). 
She suggested the San Pedro farmers perhaps trav- 
eled up the Colorado River from southern Arizona 
into southern Nevada and southern Utah. The site 
itself was abandoned at about 900 BC, and it was 
not reoccupied until about 100 BC when Basket- 
maker I farmers arrived and remained there for the 
next seven centuries. In other words, the early dates 
could represent an unrelated migration centuries be- 
fore the Basketmaker I farmers moved to Kanab 
Creek and elsewhere along the Vermilion Cliffs. 


The earliest dates at Eagles Watch raise an 
important question: If the San Pedro farmers left by 
900 BC, where did they go? One possibility is they 
migrated elsewhere, taking their agricultural tech- 
nologies with them. If this was the case, then the re- 
occupations at about 100 BC could reflect a 
subsequent wave of Basketmaker II immigrants at 
that time. Another possibility is the San Pedro simply 
shifted to another as-yet-unidentified farming locale 
in the same general area. If this was the case, then 
farming was being practiced in the Grand Staircase 
area for a thousand years before the Basketmaker I 
florescence, and the emergence of farming would 
have been a long process wherein local foragers 
learned agriculture from their San Pedro neighbors 
and eventually embraced the practice as their own, 
an expression now labeled Basketmaker II. 


Basketmaker II Farmers 


Aside from those two earliest dates, most 
Basketmaker II evidence at Eagles Watch and other 
adjacent sites at Jackson Flat are consistent with 
multiple radiocarbon dates reported from early 
maize at other sites north of the Colorado River 
(Jennings 1980; Wilde and Newman 1989; Zweifel 
et al. 2006). The Jackson Flat investigations resulted 
in 14 maize radiocarbon dates, as well as one squash 
date, between about 100 BC and AD 500 (Roberts 





2018), which is more than the rest of the northern 
Grand Staircase region combined (see Table 4.1). 


Based on the cumulative evidence, it ap- 
pears that agricultural technologies became com- 
monplace by about 100 BC, and, as Geib observed 
(1996c:55), “the changes it wrought appeared even 
more revolutionary, more in line with agriculturalist 
colonization of the plateau.” Farming rapidly be- 
came the dominant lifeway among Ancestral 
Puebloan groups, and by AD 200 it was en- 
trenched among Ancestral Fremont groups as far 
north as the Uinta Basin (Talbot and Richens 1996) 
and among Basketmaker H groups as far west as 
the St. George Basin (Landon and Roberts 2018; 
Winslow 2011). 


Upper Short, Creek 


Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 


\ 


Figure 4.5: Numerous springs feed into upper Short 
Creek at the base of the Vermilion Cliffs, creating a reli- 
able water source ideal for stream diversion onto agricul- 
tural fields. 
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It is increasingly clear that once Basketmaker groups 
embraced farming they became highly dependent 
on agricultural foods. In fact, “the idea that the Bas- 
ketmaker II were modified hunters and gatherers, 
not dependent on maize, can no longer be main- 
tained as true for all Basketmakers” or even for 
most of them (Matson and Chisholm 1991:456; see 
also Coltrain et al. 2007). 


Matson (2006b) has cautioned that the 
mere presence of domesticated foods is not enough 
to label a site as Basketmaker II. Rather, there 
should be other corroborating evidence, such as in- 
creased sedentism, complex storage strategies, and 
increased dependence on cultivated resources. Ar- 
chaic groups might have cultivated a small amount 
of maize over a long period of time, but it would 
have been a minor part of the overall diet. As such, 
the real question is not when maize was introduced, 
but when it became the primary food in the diet (see 
also Matson 1991). In the Grand Staircase region, 
all of Matson’s cri- 
teria are well satis- 
fied, and most of 
the sites discussed 
in this chapter are 


The idea that Basketmaker II 
people were modified hunters and 


jackrabbit, cottontail rabbit, beaver, and birds, sug- 
gesting that hunting was also an important com- 
ponent of Basketmaker IT subsistence (Kidder and 
Guernsey 1922:70-72). 


A mixed farming and foraging strategy was 
also evident at Basketmaker I residential sites in 
the Short Creek area (Berg et al. 2003; Nielson 
1998), and at Rock Canyon Shelter, a complex for- 
aging base camp in the lower Short Creek area 
(Janetski et al. 2013). Other sites dated to the same 
period, although uncommon, are focused entirely 
toward wild food resources (Reid and Betenson 
2013; Talbot et al. 1999). In short, foraging appears 
to have been significant part of local subsistence, 
even if maize farming was of greater importance 
to some groups. 


Wills (1988) and Talbot and Richens (1996) 
have argued that maize cultivation consisted of two 
critical periods, once in the spring during planting 
and once during 
the fall harvest. 
Group size would 
have been greatest 
during the field 


oe gatherers not dependent on maize Sei ane 

3 A anting season, 
from Basketmaker 1S certainly not true for all Basket- after which some 
II sites elsewhere makers, perhaps not even for most in the group 


in the Southwest. of them. 

Maize ap- 
pears to have be- 
come a primary food staple perhaps as early as BC 
200, based on non-cultigen dates, and certainly by 
100 BC, based on dates from cultigens. But pine 
nuts, tice grass, and other wild plants supple- 
mented the diet, probably serving as a buffer 
against crop failure (Talbot 1998). Evidence of a 
mixed farming and foraging strategy is especially 
striking at Cave du Pont, a Basketmaker I storage 
site near Kanab that was excavated in 1920. Stor- 
age cists revealed a wealth of maize and squash re- 
mains, as well as acorns, grass seeds, sunflower 
seeds, yucca fruits, and Ephedra seeds. Recovered 
materials also included a wide variety of animal 
snares, meat processing tools, and remains of deer, 
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stayed behind to 

tend crops while 

others hunted and 

gathered. It would 
be expected, therefore, that sites in the Grand Stair- 
case region exhibit evidence of sedentary residences 
oriented toward fields and logistical foraging camps 
located within a reasonable distance of the perma- 
nent residences. But that might not have been the 
case. No hunting and gathering sites have yet been 
dated to the Early Agricultural period in the north- 
ern Grand Staircase, although a few have been re- 
ported on the Arizona Strip to the south. 


The assumption that foraging played a sig- 
nificant and dynamic roll in subsistence is also at 
odds with dietary evidence from the Virgin Branch 
region, where analysis of human remains (Martin 





that did not have more recent occupations built over the top of the Basketmaker II features. These cists con- 
tained maize at the time they were excavated. One of the cists was probably built in AD 217. 


1998, 1999) demonstrated that maize dependence 
during Basketmaker II-IH times was essentially the 
same as during later Pueblo times, or about 75 per- 
cent of the total caloric intake. Meat consumption 
was estimated at only 10 percent of the diet. Mar- 
tin’s conclusions are consistent with recent studies 
of human remains from the Tommy Turf Site near 
Kanab that found a maize dependency nearly iden- 
tical to Basketmaker H diets elsewhere in the South- 
west and that local populations were already heavily 
dependent on maize as a primary food source by 
about 50 BC (Zweifel et al. 2006). In other words, 
wild resources contributed little to the diet once 
farmers began tilling fields. 


At least 93 radiocarbon dates have now 
been reported from the Grand Staircase and con- 
tiguous Arizona Strip that are attributed to Early 
Agricultural times. The majority are indirectly asso- 
ciated with corncobs, maize pollen, and occasionally 
kernels. Representative examples of Basketmaker I 
farming sites, are briefly summarized below (directly 
dated cultigens are summarized in Table 4.1 above): 
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@® Hog Canyon Dune is a large pithouse located 
at the confluence of Hog Canyon and Kanab 
Creek. This site offers the earliest evidence that 
maize agriculture was practiced in the area after San 
Pedro farmers had abandoned Eagles Watch (see 
discussion above). A date of 2530 +110 BP (637 
BC median probability) was reported from a burial 
associated with maize kernels (Schleisman and Niel- 
son 1987). The earliest radiocarbon date seemed at 
the time of the excavations to be anomalous when 
compared to the other dates and other nearby sites 
with maize, but in light of the two earlier maize 
dates from Jackson Flats, there is certainly the pos- 
sibility that maize was being grown in the area in the 
centuries after the San Pedro farmers abandoned 
Eagles Watch. 


@ Cave du Pont yielded large quantities of maize 
in large slab-lined storage features (Figure 4.6). Cist 
7, the only undisturbed cist, yielded 3.5 bushels of 
maize; Cist 4 yielded 16 ears of maize; and Cist 30 
yielded a cache of seed corn. Also present was a 
large squash with a light grayish-green rind streaked 
with irregular markings of dark, brownish-green. 


The corncobs all had from 10 to 18 rows. Stallings 
(1941) reported a tree-ring date of AD 217(tb), and 
a later re-examination confirmed the date, as well as 
a second date of AD 220(b) (McFadden 2016:29). 
These dates are also consistent with two subsequent 
radiocarbon dates from maize remains recovered 
from Cist 30 (Smiley and Robins 1997). 


@® Dairy Canyon Alcove features several bell- 
shaped hardpan storage cists in the floor of a shel- 
ter, one of which contained burials. Another 
contained about a bushel of maize and a mass of 
juniper bark. All of the cobs were 10-row to 16-row 
types similar to those found at Cave du Pont (Edgar 
1994). One 12-row cob returned a radiocarbon date 
of 1790 +70 BP (AD 236 median probability). The 
site was ideally situated to exploit either the spring- 
fed bottomlands or the extensive tablelands above 
(McFadden 2016). 


@® Although badly looted at the time of investiga- 
tions, the South Fork Indian Canyon Pictograph Site 
once contained multiple slab-lined cists and corn- 
cobs that featured 10 to 16 rows of kernels similar 
to those at Cave 
du Pont and the 
Dairy Canyon bur- 
ial sites. Shavings 
from a structural 
timber returned a 
radiocarbon date 
of 1670 +110 BP 
(AD 369 median 
probability) and a 
corncob returned 
a date of 1570 
+70 BP (AD 486 
median probabil- 
ity), both consis- 
tent with the latter 
part of the Basketmaker II period. Three much ear- 
lier tree-ting dates were also obtained: 81 BC 
(++vv), 3 BC (++1rGB), and AD 5 (++GB). The 
disparity between the tree-ring and radiocarbon 
dates led McFadden (2016) to suggest the site had 
been utilized over a period of several centuries. 


resources. 


@ Several sites in the Snake Gulch area on the Ari- 
zona Strip feature storage structures with maize re- 


The earliest Basketmaker IT 
occupants of J ackson Flats might 
have been much more mobile than 
later generations, reflecting sea- 
sonal movement between summer 
field houses next to maize fields to 
upland base camps to exploit wild 
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mains. One corncob from a site with abundant rock 
art, returned a radiocarbon date of 1810 +70 BP 
(AD 212 median probability), the earliest maize date 
yet reported from a granary on the Arizona Strip 
(Connie Reid, personal communication 2018). 


Grand Staircase Foragets 


Radiocarbon data related to concurrent 
hunting and gathering in the region is comparatively 
rare, and all reported evidence was derived from a 
handful of sites on the Arizona Strip to the south 
and west of the Vermilion Cliffs. Rock Canyon 
Shelter, located in the lower Short Creek area, is im- 
portant because it demonstrates that maize was 
transported long distances to supplement diets dur- 
ing foraging activities. Maize remains were clearly 
associated with a level that produced radiocarbon 
dates of 2030 +70 years BP (44 BC median proba- 
bility) and 2020 +60 BP (29 BC median probability). 
These deposits also indicated a heavy reliance on 
wild plants, including pinyon nuts, cacti, yucca, 
grasses, and wild gourds, as well as cottontail rabbits 
and bighorn sheep (Janetski et al. 2013). 


Roberts (2018) 
believes the earli- 
est Basketmaker II 
occupants of Jack- 
son Flats 
much mote mobile 


were 


than were later 
generations, and 
this could reflect 
seasonal move- 
between 


field 


to 


ment 
summer 
houses next 

maize fields to up- 

land base camps to 
exploit wild resources (Roberts 2018). Wild re- 
soutces were also abundant at several other open 
residential sites in the area where maize pollen was 
also present (Berg et al. 2003). And there are a hand- 
ful of sites in the Grand Canyon and Kaibab Plateau 
areas that appear to be hunting and gathering camps, 
but without maize (Fairley et al. 1994; Jones 1986b; 
Reid and Betenson 2013; Schroedl 1988). 
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The nine Arizona Strip radiocarbon dates 
associated with foraging or hunting activities are all 
contemporaneous with the advent of Basketmaker 
II farming along the base of the Vermilion Cliffs. 
In fact, no foraging dates of any kind have been re- 
ported in the northern Grand Staircase between 
about 1000 and 100 BC, unlike most of the north- 
ern Colorado Plateau where the number of re- 
ported dates increased dramatically at this time. The 
foraging sites attributable to this period of time are 
summarized in Table 4.2. 


The absence of foraging sites in the north- 
ern Grand Staircase at this time is perplexing. Abun- 
dant Basketmaker H farming sites are found in an 
arc along the base of the Vermilion Cliffs, from St. 
George on the west to Johnson Canyon on the east. 
If those farmers, 
as Roberts (2018) 


three dates have been reported from sites in the Wa- 
terpocket Fold (Table 4.3). For the most part, these 
dates suggest a rather sudden appearance of maize 
farming at about AD 200 among groups considered 
to be antecedent to Fremont farmers. 


Researchers north of the Colorado River 
have taken great care to avoid using the Basket- 
maker label when describing farming adaptations in 
the Escalante River Basin (cf. Geib 1996c), although 
there is no consensus as to what to call them. 
Among the distinctions: 


@® = Ancestral Fremont groups (and even 
later Fremont groups) were more mobile, relying on 
hunting and gathering to a much greater degree. 


e@ Ancestral 
Fremont architec- 


suggested, were ture was less for- 
making seasonal Agriculture was slower to ar- malized, storage 
foraysinto highel- ive in the Fremont world, but SECUESS. “Wks 


evations to gather 
wild plants and 
hunt mule deer, 
then there should 
be an abundance 
of contemporane- 
ous forager-hunt- 
ing camps in the uplands of the Paunsaugunt and 
Markagunt plateaus and Little Creek Mountain. But 
these have not yet been identified. In contrast, 
dozens of radiocarbon dates have been reported 
from foraging and hunting sites in the Escalante 
River Basin to the east and in the St. George Basin 
to the west at this same time. In both regions, the 
coexistence of farming and foraging at this time is 
unmistakable. 


Foraging and Farming 
Along the Escalante River 


The advent of agricultural lifeways in the 
Escalante River Basin appears to have lagged two 
ot three centuries behind the Basketmaker II flores- 
cence in the Grand Staircase. At least 17 radiocar- 
bon dates have now been reported from corncobs 
or maize kernels collected from sites along the Es- 
calante River or its lower tributaries, and another 


once it did the shift from foraging 
to agricultural lifeways was al- 
most immediate. 
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smaller, and there 
is little evidence of 
social complexity 
beyond the nu- 
clear or extended 
family. 


@® = Basketry and other material culture 
traits suggest Ancestral Fremont groups were mod- 
ifying and expanding on Archaic technologies orig- 
inating on the northern Colorado Plateau and 
eastern Great Basin that were decidedly different 
from those south of the river. 


@ Farming in the Escalante River area ap- 
pears to have been a local development with Archaic 
groups adding farming to their otherwise mobile 
lifeways to a greater or lesser degree, with some 
groups never fully embracing agriculture or seden- 
tary lifeways. 


The timing of agriculture in the Escalante 
River Basin is consistent with the appearance of 
farming sites throughout the northern Colorado 
Plateau. Talbot and Richens (1996) have observed 
that farming spread rapidly into every suitable agri- 
cultural niche north of the Colorado Plateau by 
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about AD 200 to 300, and that domesticated foods 
quickly became the staple around which all other 
resource procurement activities were scheduled. In 
other words, agriculture was slower to arrive in the 
Fremont world, but once it did, the shift to agri- 
cultural lifeways was almost immediate, something 
that stands in stark contrast to the southern Col- 
orado Plateau where the shift to agriculture oc- 
curred over thousands of years (cf. Minnis 1985, 
1992; Wills 1988). 


A suite of maize radiocarbon dates sug- 
gests maize agriculture first became established in 
the Escalante River Basin by about AD 200 and 
farming along the Escalante River was continuous 
over the subsequent centuries. This does not pre- 
clude the likelihood that maize farming was present 
earlier (e.g., Wilde 
and Newman 
1989), only that 
farming had be- 
come common- 
place by this time. 
All but one of the 
20 maize radiocar- 
bon dates are re- 
markably 
consistent (see 
Table 4.3). Repre- 
sentative examples 
of sites producing 
radiocarbon dates from maize include: 


@® The Alvey Site is an alcove residential site or 
long-term camp in Coyote Gulch that was occupied 
repeatedly throughout prehistory. Three occupation 
levels were identified, the lowest of which (Level H) 
did not have ceramics, was 2 meters deep, and con- 
tained abundant maize and squash remains, as well 
as atlatl dart points and an atlatl fragment con- 
structed of Gambel oak. Geib (1996c) later obtained 
five radiocarbon dates from corncobs, with four of 
the dates ranging from 1830 +50 BP (AD 186 me- 
dian probability) to 1690 +80 BP 348 BC median 
probability). The fifth date of was statistically incon- 
sistent with other dated corncobs from the same 
context, and it was rejected. 


Maize agriculture had be- 
come established in the Escalante 
River Basin by about AD 200, and 
farming along the Escalante River 
continued unabated over the next 
thousand years or more. 
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@® ‘Triangle Cave, an alcove residential site or long 
term camp in Harris Wash, featured five occupation 
levels, the lowest of which had no ceramics but fea- 
tured abundant maize and squash remains, as well 
as basketry exhibiting Fremont weaving techniques 
(Fowler 1963). One corncob skewered on a stick, 
initially recovered from the floor of a structure re- 
turned a radiocarbon date of 1770 +90 BP (AD 260 
median probability), and loose maize kernels recov- 
ered adjacent to Cist 6 in the same level returned a 
date of 1600 +50 BP (AD 469 median probability) 
(Geib 1996c). 


@® Pantry Alcove, an alcove storage site also in 
Harris Wash, had abundant maize and squash re- 
mains, as well as 13 slab-lined storage cists of vary- 
ing sizes. One corncob from a cist later returned a 
radiocarbon date 
of 1640 +80 BP 
(AD 412 median 
probability), and 
another recovered 
between two other 
cists returned a 
date of 1570 +70 
BP (AD 487 me- 
dian probability) 
(Geib 1996c). 


These 
eatly maize dates 
from the lower Escalante River country were ob- 
tained from museum collections, mostly from corn- 
cobs recovered by University of Utah researchers 
during the course of the Glen Canyon Project in the 
late 1950s. There was no reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the dates, but they were admittedly earlier 
than most had expected. Any doubts about their va- 
lidity was erased a few years later when Don Keller, 
conducting inventories in the middle Escalante River 
region on behalf of the newly created Monument, 
reported a series of additional maize dates that fell 
neatly within the same age ranges. These samples 
also came from alcove sites, some of which were 
used for storage and others that appear to have been 
residential camps (Keller 2000). 
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In summary, the maize dates from sites in 
the Escalante River region are associated with three 
types of sites: (1) Alcove sites with abundant evi- 
dence of longer-term occupations during Early 
Agricultural and later times, perhaps as summer 
field camps (2) Alcove and rockshelter sites with 
small cists and granaries, and (3) Alcove and tock- 
shelter sites that appear to have been temporary 
camps with minimal artifact assemblages. Several of 
the later dates were associated with Emery Gray ce- 
ramics, which could reflect the appearance of gray- 
ware by about AD 500. 


Significant occupational deposition was 
observed in the lowest levels at the Alvey Site and 
Triangle Cave, but preservation of wild plant re- 
mains in those deposits was poor or they were not 
described in detail, making it difficult to ascertain 
the importance of wild resources in relation to do- 
mesticated ones. It appears that alcoves and rock- 
shelters that produced maize radiocarbon dates 
were used primarily to store maize and perhaps as 
temporary shelters. 


Evidence of foraging lifeways is nonethe- 
less substantial in the Escalante River Basin. This 
evidence comes not from the seasonal farming 
camps, but from hunter-gatherer encampments and 
special-use sites, mostly in the Bowns Canyon and 
Waterpocket Fold areas (see Table 4.4). Only rarely 
are these sites associated with any maize remnants 
or maize pollen, suggesting that maize was nota sig- 
nificant food resource when people were out hunt- 
ing and gathering. As yet, there are no sites where it 
appears maize was transported long distances, as 
was the case at Rock Canyon Shelter on the Arizona 
Strip. There is some evidence that Escalante River 
forager camps had become more complex and of 
longer duration at this time, as evidenced by the ap- 
pearance of lightly constructed houses and an abun- 
dance of food processing pits. 


Analyses of wild plant materials from cave 
and rockshelter sites in the lower Escalante River 
region have revealed that important wild resources 
at this time included serviceberry, hackberry, prickly 
pear, the fleshy cones of juniper, goosefoot, native 
grasses, and onion bulbs. The importance of these 
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plant foods appears to have decreased through 
time, particularly after cultigens appeared in the ar- 
chaeological record, a trend “that may be more ap- 
parent than real since it could be a reflection of 
differences in site utilization, plant disposal pat- 
terns, and differential preservation” (Judges-Ed- 
wards and Hevly 1990:37). 


At least 37 radiocarbon dates from forager 
sites in the Escalante River Basin and Waterpocket 
Fold areas are consistent with hunting and gather- 
ing lifeways between 1000 BC and AD 500 (Table 
4.4). These include large alcove sites with deep de- 
posits, open base camps occupied repeatedly 
throughout prehistory, and yet others that represent 
short-term, single-event activities. A representative 
sample of significant forager sites in the Escalante 
River Basin include: 


® Brigham Young University investigated 131 
slab-lined pit features on the Big Flat area above the 
Escalante River. These included forager camps with 
evidence of bi-gender activities, hunting camps, and 
hearths. The tested hearth features contained mostly 
fuel wood with very few remains of economic 
plants. None of the tested features had evidence of 
maize (Schaub 2003). One feature returned a radio- 
carbon date of 2520 +80 BP (633 BC median prob- 
ability) and another at a different site returned a date 
of 2430 +70 BP (564 BC median probability). 


® Two Early Agricultural-age radiocarbon dates 
were reported from Bechan Cave in the Bowns 
Canyon area that was repeatedly occupied in earlier 
Archaic times. An auger test hole produced char- 
coal that returned a radiocarbon date of 2640 +50 
BP (BC 815 median probability) and a slab-lined 
cist returned a date of 2080 +140 BP (BC 113 me- 
dian probability). These were assigned to a cultural 
period characterized by the presence of lithic 
flakes, a rabbit-bone bead, reeds, yucca quids, 
cordage fragments, a basket, and scissor-snares 
similar to snares recovered from Cowboy Cave 
(Agenbroad et al. 1989:343). 


@® Excavations at Horse Canyon Rockshelter, lo- 
cated in the Circle Cliffs, revealed abundant ground 
stone, lithic debitage, fragments of unburned mam- 


mal bone, and burned rock. Five cultural strata were 
identified with 21 features, including 10 slab-lined 
hearths, four ash pits, five hearths, one fire pit, and 
one other pit. Artifacts included bone fragments 
and charred plant remains, although not in signifi- 
cant quantities. Two Early Agricultural dates were 
reported, one of 2760 +100 BP (BC 933 median 
probability), and the other of 2320 +60 BP (392 
BC median probability). The large amount of 
ground stone sug- 
gested the site was 
a residential base 
camp (Tipps 
1992). 


@® Long Canyon 
Dune was located 
in a large sand 
dune and adjacent 
rockshelter over- 
looking Long 
Canyon Wash. Ex- 
cavations revealed a circular slab-lined hearth, as 
well as a two-hand mano. Charcoal from a slab- 
lined hearth produced a radiocarbon date of 2250 
+70 BP (288 BC median probability). Primary em- 
phasis was on wild plant foods and secondary use 
of animal resources (Tipps 1992). 


When all of the foraging sites are consid- 
ered collectively, there is convincing evidence that a 
robust hunting and gathering subsistence strategy 
was being practiced in the centuries before agricul- 
ture appeared and that it continued in tandem with 
agriculture after about AD 200. The foraging sites 
discussed here ate in relative close proximity to per- 
manent water sources, and some might have been 
favored camps used before and after Early Agricul- 
tural times. Most of the sites considered in this 
dataset were bi-gender camps where both plants and 
animals were collected and processed. 


It should be noted there is also a forager 
presence in the rugged Orange Cliffs country east 
of the Waterpocket Fold at this same time, but these 
sites are markedly different. They are generally small 
sites with minimal artifacts and one or two hearth 
features. They are mostly hunting camps without 


A robust hunting and gather- 
ing subsistence strategy was being 
practiced in the centuries before 
agriculture appeared and it contin- 
ued in tandem with agriculture 
after about AD 200. 
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evidence of plant or seed processing (Bungart 
1996). This region was certainly within the spatial 
range of Escalante River Basin foragers. 


Foraging on the Kaiparowits Plateau 


There is no evidence that maize was being 
cultivated in the Kaiparowits Plateau region during 
Early Agricultural times. Based on current evidence, 
the 
Plateau was uti- 
lized by people 
who foraged, al- 
though they them- 
selves might have 
been involved in 
farming elsewhere. 
Geib et al. 
(2001:374) — ob- 
served that Early 
Agricultural forag- 
ing groups in the 
Kaiparowits Plateau were likely in contact with 


Kaiparowits 


farmers and perhaps experiencing changes in land- 
use patterns resulting from farming activities else- 
where. But actual farming of the plateau itself has 
not been demonstrated at this time. They observed, 
“One of the largest problems is that no preceramic 
farming sites have been excavated on the plateau so 
we do not know what they actually might look like.” 


Ten Early Agricultural-age radiocarbon 
dates have been reported from the Kaiparowits 
Plateau region, most of which are associated with 
foraging camps (see Table 4.5). Six of these dates 
were obtained from four sheltered sites along the 
Colorado River where the archaeological materi- 
als were described as Basketmaker I, an assigna- 
tion based on the nature of certain artifacts, 
burials, and rock art. On the higher plateaus, sites 
were rarely assigned cultural affinity due to the 
absence of diagnostic indicators and the inability 
to distinguish them from earlier Archaic sites 
(Geib et al. 2001). 


Evidence from alcove sites along the Col- 
orado River and upland open camps suggests a for- 
aging strategy indistinguishable from earlier 
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Archaic times. Some artifacts recovered from the 
alcove sites were consistent with Basketmaker I 
materials recovered elsewhere in the region, 
whereas the materials observed at the higher-ele- 
vation camps were not diagnostic or the evidence 
was considered ambiguous. The evidence also sug- 
gests that Ancestral Fremont and Basketmaker I 
foragers might have been utilizing the Kaiparowits 
Plateau at the same time. 


Shelter from the Storms 


Archaeologists traditionally assumed that 
formal houses came as a byproduct of farming, that 
the restraints of planting, tending, and harvesting 
crops would have required them to build shelter 
rather than seek it out. Even the first farmers in the 
northern Southwest were initially defined as mobile 
foragers who added some degtee of maize farming 


Figure 4.7: Pithouse 3 at Ravens Roost is typical late Basketmaker II pithouses in the region that have interior 


benches, central hearths, and floor pits. 


ee 


nto their hunting and gathering lifestyle, building 
large cists to store maize for subsequent retrieval, 
but retaining their mobile lifeway. This interpreta- 
tion was perpetuated by a near absence of evidence 
at that time for permanent or semi-permanent res- 
idences indicative of greater sedentism. 


That idea has now been largely discarded. 
In fact, Archaic and Basketmaker II houses have 
now been documented throughout the northern 
Colorado Plateau, including the Grand Staircase re- 
gion (Berg et al. 2003; Nielson 1998; Roberts 2018; 
Schleisman and Nielson 1988). On the other hand, 
residential architecture oriented toward agriculture 
has not yet been described for Ancestral Fremont 
farmers in the Escalante River Basin, even though 
light brush house structures have been docu- 
mented at sites where they hunted and gathered 
wild resources. 





As we discussed in Chapter 3, the earliest 
evidence of residential architecture on the northern 
Colorado Plateau was associated with hunting and 
gathering activities, not agricultural endeavors. For 
example, Aspen Shelter, a high-elevation camp on 
the Wasatch Plateau, activities were focused toward 
the procurement of deer beginning about 2000 BC 
(Janetski and Wilde 2012). The Arroyo Site in 
GSEMNM, which dated to about 1700 BC, was asso- 
ciated with the procurement of wild plant resources 
and was ideally situated to exploit the migratory pat- 
terns of mule deer McFadden 2012). Other forager 
“house” sites near Richfield were dated to 2000 to 
600 BC (Talbot and Richens 1993), and yet others 
in the Fremont River Valley (Patterson and Thorn- 
ton 2010) and Salina area (Patterson et al. 2003) 
demonstrated that foragers were “settling down” in 
preferred areas for longer periods of time by about 
3000 BC. In the St. George Basin, formal and in- 
formal residences had been in use since 5000 BC 
(Talbot and Richens 2009). 


This pat- 
tern of increased 
sedentism became 
much more pro- 
nounced during 
Early Agricultural 
times. In the 
Grand Staircase 
region, this took 
for the form of 
formal pithouses 
with prepared 


Creek. 


floors and walls, 

central clay-rimmed hearths, an interior bench, and 
either roof or lateral entries — all architectural traits 
that are consistent with Basketmaker II pithouses 
elsewhere. In the Fremont River, Waterpocket Fold, 
and Circle Cliffs areas, the houses were mote infor- 
mal and were probably foraging base camps used 
between about 150 BC and AD 500 (Boomgarden 
2009; Janetski et al. 2005; Janetski and Talbot 1998; 
Lupo and Wintch 1998; Tipps 1992). These were 
not pithouses in the Basketmaker sense, but they 
were temporary residences that exhibited shallow- 
basin floors, light brush superstructures, and no in- 
terior features other than informal fire pits. 
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Basketmaker II pithouses are 
well documented in the Grand 
Staircase region, especially along 
the base of the Vermilion Cliffs be- 
tween Kanab Creek and Short groups utilizing 


In other words, increased sedentism repre- 
sented by residential architecture has two different 
expressions in GSENM: (1) formal pithouses with 
well-defined interior and exterior features that were 
oriented toward farming, which are common in the 
Grand Staircase region (Figure 4.7), and (2) tempo- 
rary shelters oriented toward hunting and gathering, 
which are common in the Escalante River Basin. 
Both are referred to in the archaeological literature 
as pithouses, but their form and function were en- 
tirely different. 


Basketmaker II Pithouses 


Pithouses in the Grand Staircase region 
are quite variable in terms of size and interior fea- 
tures, but they are generally consistent with those 
observed elsewhere in the northern Southwest. As 
Whalen (1981:86) observed, early pithouse sites 
in the Southwest “are invariably small, scattered, 
nearly identical residences, which probably ac- 
commodated nuclear families.” Gilman (1987), 
citing ethno- 
graphic evidence, 
argued that pit- 
houses were used 
during cold sea- 
sons, usually win- 
ter months; that 


pithouses were 

engaged in at 

least a minimal 

biseasonal settle- 

ment pattern; and 
that these groups relied on stored food while the 
pit structure was inhabited. Kohler (1992:620), 
meanwhile, believed that “maize was already such 
a substantial portion of the diet that the welfare 
of the maturing plants in the area in which the 
principal strategy was prosecuted could not be left 
to chance, but had to be monitored closely,’ and 
hence residential structures would be located next 
to the fields. By inference, these represent both 
warm and cold weather occupations. 


Berry (1982:59) recognized that pithouses 
prior to AD 200 were lightly constructed, and they 
exhibited poorly defined floor areas with minimal 


evidence of cists, deflectors, entryways, or substan- 
tial superstructures. They were circular to oval in 
shape and 4 to 5 meters in diameter. By AD 200, 
formal pithouses with predictable interior features, 
including interior pits, deflector stones, roof sup- 
port beams, ramp entryways, and benches had be- 
Matson (1990) 
considered the florescence of Basketmaker II pit- 
houses on the mesa tops beginning about AD 200 
to be a defining characteristic of the Grand Gulch 
Phase of the Basketmaker II period. 


come commonplace. et al. 


Although most Basketmaker I sites fea- 
ture a single pithouse, Dohm (1994) has argued 
that pithouses are often found in “clustered neigh- 
borhoods” or “hamlets” of 14 to 20 pithouses in 
relative close proximity to one another, a pattern 
that is more characteristic of aggregated settle- 
ments as opposed to isolated residences. These 
clusters are identical in that they feature a dwelling 
with storage to the northwest or northeast. Resi- 
dential clustering suggests a much greater level of 
social complexity and community organization 
than offered by traditional models of isolated, in- 
dividual households. This aggregation foreshad- 
owed later Basketmaker HI occupations in the 
Southwest (Chisholm and Matson 1994; Dohm 
1994; Matson 1991). 


Basketmaker H pithouses are now well doc- 
umented in the Grand Staircase region, especially 
along the base of the Vermilion Cliffs between 
Kanab Creek and Short Creek, although a few have 
been documented in the upper Kanab Creek 
drainage. The classic Grand Gulch Phase pithouses 
found on the mesa tops of southeastern Utah at this 
time have not yet been documented as such in the 
Grand Staircase region. But pithouse clusters de- 
scribed by Dohm (1994) have been identified, espe- 
cially in the Jackson Flat and Short Creek areas 
where the clusters range in size from three to 11 pit- 
houses (see Berg et al. 2003; Naylor 1996; Nielson 
1998; Roberts 2018). 


Evidence for dry farming of mesa tops 
during Basketmaker IH times is limited to the Little 
Jug Site near Mount Trumbull (Thompson and 
Thompson 1974, 1978), to one site on the canyon 
rim above Parunuweap Canyon, and another above 
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the Shinarump Cliffs overlooking Seaman Wash 
(McFadden 2016), although all three sites might ac- 
tually have been early Basketmaker III occupations. 


Convincing evidence of Basketmaker II 
dry farming within GSENM remains elusive, but 
it is probably present. A recent survey on the mesa 
top above Meadow Canyon, a Johnson Canyon 
tributary, recently identified large sites with signif- 
icant amounts of fire-cracked rock and lithic 
flakes, but only very minimal ground stone. Resi- 
dential structures were not identified as such, but 
rubble mounds and disarticulated slab-lined cists 
were noted at several sites. The nature of the sites 
overlooking sandy swales was considered to be 
ideal for dry farming, and the sites were consid- 
ered “probably Basketmaker” (Spangler and 
Zweifel 2016b). 


At least 45 radiocarbon dates between 
1000 BC and AD 500 have now been reported 
from actual pithouses (Table 4.6) and another 14 
dates were from features in close proximity to the 
residential structures, mostly from exterior hearths, 
shade structures, or storage features (Table 4.7). 
Most of these dates were obtained from sites in the 
Jackson Flat and Short Creek areas. Considered col- 
lectively, the repetitive and predictable nature of the 
Basketmaker II pithouses elsewhere in the 
Puebloan world is largely absent in the Grand Stair- 
case region. In fact, the only consistent pattern is 
that they tend to be circular or slightly oval and they 
usually have a central fire pit. 


In the Grand Staircase region, pithouses 
vary greatly in size, the nature of interior features, 
and the location of associated storage features. In 
some instances, residential sites had large, formal 
exterior storage features. Yet other pithouses fea- 
tured a multitude of small subfloor pits on the 
house interior, others had large interior bell-shaped 
pits, and yet others have no storage at all. Some pit- 
houses were shallow (only a few centimeters) and 
others were moderately deep (more than a meter 
deep). Some pithouses had prepared clay floors and 
clay-collared fire pits, but others had earthen floors 
and informal fire pits. Some had walls where the 
base was constructed of vertical stone slabs, but 
more often the wall bases were constructed of com- 
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pacted earth. There was no predictable pattern to 
the location of the roof support posts, and in some 
instances there appears to have been no internal 
roof support at all, suggesting the use of cribbed 
log roofs (Nielson 1998) or conical brush structures 
(Roberts 2018). 


A representative sample of pithouse sites 
in the northern Grand Staircase region are briefly 
summarized here: 


® Toad Hollow, located in the Jackson Flat area, 
featured an unusual oval-shaped, shallow pithouse 
with central support posts, a compacted clay floor, 
a central hearth, interior floor pits, and a light 
brush superstructure probably covered with clay. 
It might also have been conical in shape. The site 
was interpreted as summer field house even though 
maize was actually quite rare in the deposits. The 
presence of rabbit bones and wild plants suggested 
the occupants were focused mostly on wild re- 
sources, and that large on-site roasting pits were 
used to process rabbits and larger game animals 
(Roberts 2018). Sagebrush charcoal from the pit- 
house returned a date of 2050 +30 BP (62 BC me- 
dian probability). 


@® The Basketmaker I components at Paint Pot 
included one cluster of three pithouses, a large stor- 
age cist, and exterior hearths, and another location 
with one pithouse, a large roasting pit, and a mid- 
den. Various pithouse features dated to the latter 
half of the Basketmaker II period after about AD 
250. Residential features were similar to earlier res- 
idences in that they had clay-lined or compacted- 
soil floors, two-to-four central roof support posts, 
conical brush roofs, and central fire pits. In some 
instances, the walls were lined with vertical slabs 
that were later removed and used elsewhere. 
(Roberts 2018). Pithouse features returned four tra- 
diocarbon dates between 1660 +30 BP (AD 388 
median probability) and 1510 +30 BP (AD 560 me- 
dian probability). 


@ = Ravens Roost also featured three tightly clus- 
tered pithouses and a fourth nearby. The radiocar- 
bon dates suggested initial occupations between AD 
100 and 200, and these continued through the entire 
Basketmaker II period. The pithouses reflected dif- 
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ferent levels of investment. One was small, deep, 
and had few associated features. One was large, shal- 
low, and had a low interior bench. And another was 
deep with well-defined vertical walls, interior roof 
support posts, and a formal central hearth. Bone, 
shell, and stone beads were common, as were pen- 
dant fragments (Roberts 2018). The site returned 
three radiocarbon dates between 1840 +35 BP (AD 
175 median probability) and 1610 +30 BP (AD 463 
median probability). 


@ The Little Jug Site, located in a highland setting 
neat Mount Trumbull, consisted of at least six Bas- 
ketmaker pithouses that were circular or slightly oval 
and measured 3 to 4 meters in diameter. Consider- 
able remodeling and subsequent modifications were 
evident, suggesting re-use through time. Some pit- 
houses had earthen floors and others had clay floors; 
some had one or two small interior pits; and some 
had roof support posts around the outer edge of 
the floors. One or two might have had a bench fea- 
ture, and one had a possible ramp entryway. Formal 
storage structures and two bell-shaped cists were 
identified outside the structures. Six radiocarbon 
dates ranged from 1850 +90 BP (AD 171 median 
probability) to 1630 +90 BP (AD 423 median prob- 
ability) (Thompson and Thompson 1974, 1978). 


@® Hog Canyon Dune located on a sand dune at 
the confluence of Hog Canyon and Kanab Creek, 
featured a preceramic pithouse below a later Bas- 
ketmaker HI occupation. Radiocarbon dates asso- 
ciated with associated with the Basketmaker I 
pithouse ranged from 1780 +60 BP (AD 248 me- 
dian probability) to 1500 +60 BP (AD 556 median 
probability). The house was a slab-lined structure 
with an unprepared earthen floor, interior post sup- 
ports, and an interior slab-lined bin. (Schleisman and 
Nielson 1988). The site was likely occupied from 
about AD 300 to 630. 


@® The Carling Reservoir Site, located in the Short 
Creek area, featured 11 Basketmaker II pithouses 
with three or more occupational episodes. They ex- 
hibited considerable variety in form, size, and con- 
struction detail, and they were associated with eight 
storage features, four of them small, shallow slab- 
lined storage pits and four of them large, deep 
slab-lined cists. Associated artifacts included Gyp- 
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Figure 4.8: This small residence excavated along Kanab Creek was probably a 
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temporary field house. It lacked 





the interior features common in pithouses used at the same time. Photo: Jody Patterson 


sum, Elko Side-notched, and Basketmaker points. 
Three radiocarbon dates from two pithouses 
ranged from 1880 +50 BP (AD 129 median prob- 
ability) to 1730 +60 BP (AD 305 median probabil- 
ity) (Nielson 1998). 


® Naylor (1996) also identified six Basketmaker 
II pithouses in the Corral Canyon area along Short 
Creek. Three pithouse features returned three ra- 
diocarbon dates between 1950 +100 BP (AD 51 
median probability) and 1730 +60 BP (AD 306 me- 
dian probability). The pithouses were circular and 
ranged from 3 to 5 meters in diameter, one of 
which featured a prepared clay floor and possible 
bench. No ceramics were observed at any of the pit- 
houses, and there was no evidence they were mod- 
ified or reused in later Basketmaker II times. At 
least six individual pithouses were loosely clustered 
within about 150 meters of one another. 


All of the sites discussed above appear to 
have been formal residences located in proximity to 
agricultural fields, either occurring as a single pit- 
house or part of a cluster of pithouses, and the pit- 
houses exhibited some effort and energy in their 
construction of a relatively permanent dwelling. But 
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other sites in this same region might represent light 
brush structures ot seasonal residences. 


At Eagles Watch, three of the four Basket- 
maker II residences were shallow brush structures, 
probably conical in shape but without evidence of 
a roof support system. These were interpreted as 
summer field houses used between 200 BC and AD 
200. The fourth structure was a true pithouse with 
interior support posts, a bench, and rock-lined 
hearth, which was occupied roughly at the same 
time as the brush houses. Six large bell-shaped pits 
indicated agriculture was successful (Roberts 2018). 
Ten Basketmaker I dates ranged from 2080 +30 
BP (100 BC median probability) to 1530 +30 BP 
(AD 533 median probability). 


Another site located at the foot of the Ver- 
milion Cliffs in the Canaan Wash area consisted of 
a ramada-like structure dated to 2240 +90 BP (286 
BC median probability) and 2090 +60 BP (115 BC 
median probability). It is unknown if this feature 
was associated with a pithouse or maize cultivation, 
but this was likely the case (James Allison, personal 
communication 2018). 


And another site in the Short Creek area 
featured a shallow pit structure that was probably 
too small to have been a formal pithouse. It re- 
turned a date of 2070 +40 BP (89 BC median prob- 
ability). No maize remains were identified, but a 
turkey bone was found (Berg et al. 2003); this radio- 
catbon date is the earliest reported anywhere in the 
region associated with turkeys. Turkeys had been 
domesticated in the Cedar Mesa area of southeast- 
ern Utah during Basketmaker I times (Matson 
2018), but there is not yet any evidence of this in 
the Grand Staircase region until eight or nine cen- 
turies later. The Short Creek turkey bone could be 
evidence that turkeys were domesticated much ear- 
lier than traditionally thought, or it might represent 
the hunting of wild turkeys. 


Another site in the Kanab Creek area fea- 
tured a shallow oval depression that might have been 
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a lightly constructed field house (Figure 4.8). There 
was no central fire pit, suggesting it was occupied 
during warmer seasons (Patterson et al. 2016). The 
site yielded five radiocarbon dates between 2190 +30 
BP (290 BC median probability) and 1570 +30 BP 
(AD 483 median probability). The house structure 
was probably associated with a neighboring site with 
a two-tiered or “benched” storage cist with an esti- 
mated capacity of 90 bushels of unshelled maize. 
This cist produced a radiocarbon dates of 1670 +40 
(AD 373 median probability), and a nearby hearth 
returned a date of 1570 +40 (AD 486 median prob- 
ability) (Nash 2013). Benched storage cists were also 
described at Jackson Flat (Roberts 2018). 


Considered together, these sites could 
represent summer residential activities peripheral 
to more permanent residences elsewhere, but 
where maize cultivation along Kanab Creek was 








still the primary focus of these occupations. The 
size of the cist hints at the acreage that would 
have required maintenance, and the site settings 
along Kanab Creek suggest Basketmaker I farm- 
ers employed floodwater irrigation at this time. 
The lightly constructed residential structure lacks 
all of the interior features evident at Basketmaker 
II pithouses else- 
where in this re- 
gion. Also 
perplexing is the 
size of the stor- 
age cist that sug- 
gests longer-term, 
perhaps 


round 


year- 
occupa- 
tion, whereas the 
residential struc- 
ture implies very 
temporary, sea- 


sonal use. 


In summary, Basketmaker II pithouse archi- 
tecture indicative of increased sedentism might have 
appeared in this region about 100 BC, first in the 
Jackson Flat area. By AD 1, small hamlets had been 
established in the Jackson Flat and upper Short 
Creek areas. By AD 200, formal pithouses were 
commonplace all along the foot of the Vermilion 
Cliffs from the St. George Basin on the west to 
Johnson Canyon on the east. At this same time, 
some groups might have expanded into upland set- 
tings that would have required dry farming. 


Pithouses might have become more for- 
malized through time with the addition of 
benches, antechambers, tunnel vents, clay-lined 
floors and fire pits, and subfloor pits. But there is 
extreme variability from one Basketmaker II pit- 
house to the next. It appears that pithouses with 
formal features were contemporaneous with those 
with earthen floors, informal fire pits, and minimal 
(if any) storage. This perception could change 
once the radiocarbon database is enhanced to in- 
clude not only different types of pithouses, but 
different types of features found within and out- 
side the pithouses themselves. 


Formal pithouses with inte- 
rior features such as benches, ven- 
tilator-tunnel entryways, prepared 
clay floors and fire pits, and sub- 
floor storage pits have yet to be 
documented in the Escalante River 
region prior to about AD 750. 
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The current database is insufficient to spec- 
ulate as to whether different house forms represent 
different seasonal uses, whether different residences 
represent different subsistence activities, or if the 
differences might reflect increased complexity and 
permanence through time. What is clear is that for- 
mal residences are a defining characteristic of Bas- 
ketmaker I 
groups after about 
100 BC, all of 
whom cultivated 
ot had access to 
maize. 


The _ pit- 
house tradition ev- 
ident in multiple 
Basketmaker UH 
contexts the 
Grand Staircase 
region might have 
had its roots in the earlier San Pedro occupation at 
Eagles Watch a thousand years before. Future re- 
search might well demonstrate that these farmers, 
who first occupied the Jackson Flat area from about 
1200 to 900 BC, never left the area, and that their 
descendants continued to construct pithouses over 
the next 800 years. In other words, there could be a 
continuous pithouse tradition that has yet to be 
identified. 


in 


Sticks and Stones: 
Brush Houses of the Escalante River 


The prevalence of a formal pithouse tra- 
dition is simply not found in the Escalante River 
Basin, or at least it has not yet been identified as 
such, during Early Agricultural times. There is like- 
wise no early formal pithouse tradition in the Fre- 
mont River Valley farther to the north. Most of the 
17 radiocarbon dates associated with residential ar- 
chitecture (see Table 4.8) are problematic: (1) The 
houses are not agricultural pithouses, but rather are 
light brush structures associated with foraging; (2) 
the dates are clearly erroneous; or (3) the dates are 
so close to the transition to the Formative that the 
pithouses are just as likely to be later occupations. 
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Furthermote, most of the house structures 
that have been identified lack formal features such 
as interior pits, prepared clay floors, and clay- 
rimmed fire-pits, and none are true pithouses in 
that they generally feature simple saucer-shaped 
floors only a few centimeters deep. Generally, they 
are consistent with observations by Janetski 
(1993:236) that preceramic pithouses north of the 
Colorado River tend to be “shallow, basin-shaped, 
oval-to-circular structures containing central, un- 
ptepared hearths, and roofs constructed using lean- 
ers placed over the house depression rather than 
within it. House size seems to be quite small, as all 
are under 4 meters in diameter,” and they reflect 
expediency rather than durability. 


The absence of evidence for substantial 
pithouses in the Escalante River Basin is perplexing, 
As we discussed above, maize farming proliferated 
in this region within a couple of centuries of when 
it became entrenched in the neighboring Grand 
Staircase, and if maize farming requires some level 
of sedentism to facilitate planting, field mainte- 
nance, and harvesting then there should be evidence 
of residences situated in close proximity to the 
fields. This has not yet been demonstrated. Instead, 
lightly constructed houses in this region seem to be 
oriented toward procurement of wild plants and an- 
imals. In fact, formal pithouses with interior features 
such as benches, vent-tunnel entryways, prepared 
clay floors and fire pits, and subfloor storage pits 
have yet to be documented in this region prior to 
about AD 750. 


This raises several possibilities. One is that 
Ancestral Fremont farmers of the Escalante River 
Basin constructed pithouses in much the same 
manner as early farmers in the Grand Staircase and 
elsewhere in the Southwest, but these have not yet 
been identified or they are obscured by later Fre- 
mont pithouses built over the top of them. This 
might be the case at the Spillway Site, located in the 
Wide Hollow area, which is a Fremont residential 
site occupied repeatedly during Formative times. 
But one bell-shaped pit here returned an earlier- 
than-expected date of 1880 +30 BP (AD 120 me- 
dian probability), although an associated pithouse 
was not identified (Bond et al. 2014). Given that 
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bell-shaped storage pits were directly associated 
with later pithouses (some are even in the floors of 
the pithouses themselves), it is reasonable to spec- 
ulate that Early Agricultural pithouses were also as- 
sociated with bell-shaped pits and that the earlier 
residences went undetected. 


Another scenario is that Ancestral Fremont 
farmers were tethered to a greater or lesser degree 
to the Escalante River where there is an abundance 
of rockshelters and alcoves that could have afforded 
long-term or seasonal shelter, and therefore the 
construction of permanent or semi-permanent res- 
idences would have been redundant. Evidence of 
longer-term or repeated use of natural shelters dur- 
ing Early Agricultural times was noted at Triangle 
Cave and the Alvey Site, but evidence of permanent 
residential architecture was generally absent at such 
sites. It is also possible that the people who farmed 
fields along the river bottoms lived in temporary 
brush structures that would have quickly deterio- 
rated and disappeared, leaving little evidence of the 
residences themselves beyond artifact scatters and 
cooking hearths. Evidence of ephemeral brush 
structures was found at Calf Creek Camp in the 
middle Escalante River area (Harris 2005). 


Yet another possibility is that maize farm- 
ing was merely a contingency strategy that supple- 
mented more successful hunting and gathering, and 
that Barly Agricultural groups were never sedentary 
long enough to require permanent or semi-perma- 
nent residences. In other words, maize fields were 
left unattended during foraging forays, but farming 
was nonetheless successful, as evidenced by the 
large numbers of granaries in the area. The over- 
whelming number of forager sites in the Escalante 
River Basin, especially compared to the Grand Stair- 
case, could reflect subsistence focused predomi- 
nantly on wild resources at this time. This was 
certainly evident at a site in the Waterpocket Fold 
and Circle Cliffs area where radiocarbon dates and 
the presence of distinctive artifacts suggested re- 
peated occupations of the site from middle Archaic 
times through late Formative times, probably by 
groups exploiting chert outcrops in the area (Janet- 
ski et al. 2005; Janetski and Talbot 1998; Richens et 
al. 1997; Tipps 1992). 


An example of these light brush residences 
is Casa del Fuego, a large foraging base camp lo- 
cated on a sand dune in the Deer Creek drainage. 
Investigations revealed a total of 36 features, in- 
cluding unlined pits, storage pits, a plant processing 
area, and a lightly constructed pithouse measuring 
3.8 by 2.9 meters that was encircled by a series of 
support posts covered with sticks and daub. The 
abundance of well-worn ground stone tools, as well 
as storage and food processing pits, suggesting sig- 
nificant reliance on plant resources. Two radiocar- 
bon dates were obtained, one of 1550 +60 BP (AD 
501 median probability) from a pithouse hearth or 
posthole and another of 1580 +60 BP (AD 480 
median probability) from remnants of a pole. 
These dates suggest some level of sedentism at for- 
ager encampments at the transition to Formative 
times (Tipps 1992). 


In summary, very few of the Early Agri- 
cultural radiocarbon dates associated with residen- 
tial architecture in this region can be considered 
evidence of increased sedentism, either by foragers 
ot farmers. Many of the dates were clearly erro- 
neous, they reflected the burning of wood much 
older than the feature itself, or they dated to early 
Fremont times sometime after the introduction of 
ceramics at about AD 500. Only three sites offer 
convincing evidence of pre-ceramic residential 
structures, and all are forager camps with minimal 
evidence that maize was cultivated, transported, or 
consumed in the area. This stands in decided con- 
trast to evidence from the Escalante River corridor 
that maize had become an important part of the 
local diet by AD 200. 


Buffering Uncertainty: 
Food Storage Strategies 


Storage facilities have traditionally been in- 
terpreted as evidence of a commitment to agricul- 
ture, an assumption reinforced by the fact few 
storage facilities have produced radiocarbon or tree- 
ring dates consistent with hunting and gathering. 
And hence the timing and nature of the appearance 
of storage structures bears directly on the timing 
and nature of the transition from a foraging to a 
farming economy. There are also inherent assump- 
tions that storage strategies were employed to sus- 
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tain populations through non-growing seasons, and 
that the size, nature, and distribution of these struc- 
tures would reflect increased or decreased mobility 
(Gilman 1987; Smiley 1993). 


In the region generally, storage facilities 
take many forms, including pits, rooms, pots, and 
baskets (see Gozdzik 1985). In the Escalante River 
drainage, large numbers of stone-and-adobe ma- 
sonry granaries were constructed in alcoves, shel- 
ters, and within protective cliff overhangs during 
the Early Agricultural period. These are traditionally 
viewed as antecedent to granaries that characterize 
the Fremont Complex. In the Grand Staircase re- 
gion, the appearance of storage cists, often elabo- 
rately slab-lined 
structures, is considered a hallmark of the Basket- 
maker II period. 


constructed subterranean 


Smiley (1993:248) has noted that sites 
with storage facilities implied a planned reuse of 
a location as opposed to one-time use and aban- 
donment, and that foragers “determine only how 
much effort they are willing to expend in harvest- 
ing a particular resource. Farming populations 
have an entirely different strategy in that they de- 
termine, within their technological limits, where, 
when, and how much of the given types of re- 
sources will be available. They decide not only fu- 
ture resource availability in terms of the time of 
harvest, but also in terms of a supply for the most 
distant future through storage.” 


In this context, the large slab-lined storage 
cists located in open settings and alcoves, caves, and 
rockshelters are likely storage facilities for agricul- 
tural products consumed during non-growing sea- 
sons, and it can be assumed that residential sites are 
located in close enough proximity that food re- 
soutces could be effectively retrieved as needed and 
that there was minimal threat of human predation. 
The significant number of these storage facilities 
suggests that agricultural production was largely a 
successful endeavor, producing surpluses that man- 
dated effective storage for later consumption. The 
size of some structures is such that the amount of 
stored food could have accommodated relatively 
large groups for significant periods of time. 


Grand Staircase Storage 


At least two distinct storage strategies are 
evident in the Grand Staircase region during Bas- 
ketmaker II times. One involved storage cists in 
large rockshelters or alcoves where there is minimal 
evidence of residential activities. This has been in- 
terpreted as “off-site” storage by groups living else- 
where who might not have monitored the stored 
resources at all times and who retrieved foods as 
needed (Figure 4.10). There is some evidence that 
large storage chambers were also constructed in 
open settings without associated residences, al- 
though this might be biased by the limited scope of 
the excavations undertaken at those specific sites. 





Another strategy involved on-site storage 
where stored resources could be monitored and 
protected from predators, including other humans. 
This strategy was expressed in two forms. One in- 
volved small subsurface pits in the floors of Bas- 
ketmaker IH pithouses, often in considerable 
numbers. The small size of the facilities suggests 
that stored foods would need to be replenished reg- 
ularly. The second form involved large cists or pits, 
usually located 8 to 10 meters from a pithouse in a 
pattern that foreshadows the large contiguous stor- 
age cists of Basketmaker HI and Pueblo I times (cf. 
Dohm 1988), but occasionally these are found 
within the pithouse. 


Cave du Pont 


Photo: Valerie Russell 


4 wr 2“ 
Figure 4.10: This slab-lined cist at Cave du Pont is a good example 
of off-site storage where there is no evidence that Basketmaker IT 
people lived nearby to monitor their storage. This suggests loss of 
stored foods to raiders or thieves was not a serious concern. 
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The earliest storage facilities in the Grand 
Staircase region are typically described within the 
context of Basketmaker II farming and by inference 
crop sutpluses.(Table 4.9). This does not preclude 
the possibility they were also used to store wild 
seeds. As we discuss later, many of these storage 
structures were later used as burial chambers. Ex- 
amples of sites with off-site storage include: 


@® Some 35 slab-lined storage chambers were in- 
vestigated at Cave du Pont northwest of Kanab. 
One undisturbed cist yielded 3.5 bushels of corn, 
another had 16 ears of corn, and yet another had a 
cache of seed corn (Kidder and Guernsey 1922). 
The Cave du Pont cists all tended to be round, the 
floors were paved with flat stone slabs, and the walls 
were constructed of a single course of large upright 
slabs apparently selected for their uniform size and 
shape. The gaps in the stones were sealed with mud, 
grass, and juniper bark. Nusbaum (1922) believed 
the tops of the cist walls were flush with or slightly 
below the ground surface. The larger cists would 


Fremont River 


Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 


have been roofed with small timbers and covered 
with grass and juniper bark. The smaller cists were 
not roofed, but were covered with layers of grass 
and juniper bark. Two tree-ring dates and two ta- 
diocarbon dates from the maize itself confirm the 
cists were constructed in the early AD 200s. 


@® The Indian Canyon Pictograph Site, located in 
the South Fork of Indian Canyon west of Kanab, 
might also have featured Basketmaker IH slab-lined 
cists without evidence of on-site residences. Local 
residents reported to McFadden (2016) the site once 
contained cists similar to those at Cave du Pont. Per- 
ishable artifacts were common, including 10-to-16- 
row corncobs. The site also featured a complex 
pictograph panel exhibiting a variety of anthropo- 
morphic styles and rows of up to 10 figures. Wood 
from the exterior rings of a structural timber yielded 
a radiocarbon date of 1670 +110 BP (AD 369 me- 
dian probability), and maize from the disturbed fill 
returned a radiocarbon date of 1570 +70 BP (AD 
486 median probability). 





Figure 4.11: Storage structures by their very nature were intended to store surplus foods for future use. 
These structures take a multitude of forms from below-ground chambers called cists to above-ground 


ones called granaries. 
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@® A few storage sites without associated residen- 
tial architecture have been documented at open sites 
in the region. In one case, the cists had been exca- 
vated into the colluvium above a seep, but there was 
no evidence the alcove itself was used as a resi- 
dence, although there was an abundance of red pic- 
tographs (McFadden 2016). A corncob fragment 
yielded a radiocarbon date of 1690 +80 BP (AD 
350 median probability). 


On-site storage has traditionally been inter- 
preted as a response to perceived threats to the 
stored resources, either from animals, insects, or hu- 
mans, and the need to minimize losses. As men- 
tioned above, Basketmaker II pithouses in the upper 
Short Creek area featured small, subfloor storage 
pits, often in significant numbers. The small storage 
pits had a combined capacity of about 4 bushels, 
which is only enough maize for one person for a 
few months (see Nielson 1998). 


Large storage cists within or adjacent to a 
pithouse were also used at this time. In fact, the ear- 
liest date at Eagles Watch, at about 1200 BC, was 
from maize recovered from a bell-shaped storage 
pit inside a small pithouse. Many of the Basket- 
maker II pithouses in the Jackson Flat area had as- 
sociated storage facilities, either bell-shaped pits, 
straight-sided pits, or slab-lined pits (Roberts 2018). 


Researchers at Jackson Flat noted a shift 
from bell-shaped storage pits in the first half of the 
Basketmaker II period to larger slab-lined cists in 
the latter half. The increasing prevalence and size 
of storage structures after AD 250 was seen as ev- 
idence of population expansion and a need for in- 
creased storage capacity as site organization began 
to assume the typical Basketmaker pattern of stor- 
age structures to the north of the residences and 
middens to the south (Roberts 2018). 


Most of the Jackson Flat radiocarbon data 
were derived from the pithouses themselves, but 
three Basketmaker I storage features were dated. 
Bell-shaped pits were common in the earliest Bas- 
ketmaker H contexts at Eagles Watch, ranging in 
size from about 2 meters in diameter and more 
than a meter deep. Maize from one of these re- 
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turned a radiocarbon date of 2000 +30 BP (AD 2 
median probability). Another storage structure re- 
turned a date of 1530 +30 BP (AD 533 median 
probability), but this might be associated with a 
later Basketmaker HI occupation at this site 
(Roberts 2018). 


At nearby Paint Pot Village, maize from a 
large slab-lined storage structure returned a date of 
1550 +30 BP (AD 486 median probability). This 
cist, which was associated with three pithouses, out- 
side hearths, and a midden, measured 2.5 meters in 
diameter and was 1.5 meters deep (Roberts 2018). 
Although there were no ceramics, the large size and 
construction style were similar to the large cists of 
later Basketmaker III times. 


The pattern observed at Jackson Flat is also 
evident at other sites in the region. Several large cists 
and a bell-shaped pit were noted at the Little Jug 
Site (Thompson and Thompson 1978), but these 
were not subjected to radiocarbon analysis. A large, 
two-tiered cist found along Kanab Creek returned 
a tadiocarbon date of 1670 +40 BP (AD 373 me- 
dian probability) that most likely was associated with 
a nearby residence (Nash 2013). 


One site in Parunuweap Canyon and an- 
other in the Shinarump Cliffs area are Basketmaker 
III sites that also produced radiocarbon dates near 
the end of the Basketmaker II period. The storage 
cists at these sites, which were not dated, might have 
been constructed much earlier during Basketmaker 
II times and were later remodeled during Basket- 
maker II times (McFadden 2016). And in the 
Meadow Canyon area, several disarticulated storage 
cists were identified at large aceramic sites where 
pithouse residences were suspected (Spangler and 
Zweifel 2016b). 


Bedrock storage cists are also common in 
Basketmaker II contexts elsewhere on the Colorado 
Plateau and they are commonly attributed to occu- 
pations after AD 1, although they are notoriously 
difficult to radiocarbon date due to the absence of 
organic materials. One such cist, which was subse- 
quently used as a burial chamber, contained corn- 
cobs, one of which returned a radiocarbon date of 


1790 +70 BP (AD 236 median probability), con- 
firming this form was utilized during Basketmaker 
II times (Edgar 1994). 


The transition from Basketmaker H to Bas- 
ketmaker III in this region occurred sometime be- 
tween about AD 400 and 600, by which time remote 
storage at sites like Cave du Pont had been replaced 
by on-site storage cists. This shift might have been 
in direct response to increasing populations and/or 
the presence of non-kin-related groups that man- 
dated greater vigilance to protect stored resources. 
Roberts (2018) believes the greater prevalence of 
bell-shaped pits in early Basketmaker II times re- 
flected greater residential mobility by groups en- 
gaged in farming and foraging. The transition to 
large slab-lined cists, therefore, represents larger 
group sizes and greater sedentism. 


In summary, storage structures found in 
the Grand Staircase region exhibit a variety of 
sizes, forms, and associated features. This variabil- 
ity was probably a contingency strategy intended 
to minimize the risk that all resources would be 
lost in the event that one approach failed. The 
large slab-lined cists at Cave du Pont are notewor- 
thy because they are conspicuous and they resulted 
in excellent descriptions (Nusbaum 1922), but they 
probably represent one of many different strate- 
gies used at the same time to accommodate sur- 
plus resources. 


Escalante River Storage 


Storage facilities in the Escalante River 
Basin are noteworthy because of the remarkable 
variety in their shapes and sizes, and only rarely are 
they described within the context of contempora- 
neous Basketmaker II cists and pits. Five sites in 
the lower Escalante River area, were interpreted as 
possible Basketmaker I sites because of the oc- 
currence of “jar-shaped hardpan cists” (Geib and 
Fairley 1986:166). And another site in the Water- 
pocket Fold area, which returned a radiocarbon 
date of 2040 +50 BP (51 BC median probability), 
was described as “an early Basketmaker II storage 
pit” (Janetski et al. 2005:97). 


In the Escalante River Basin, storage struc- 
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tures are more often labeled Early Agricultural or 
Ancestral Fremont. They were sometimes fully sub- 
terranean chambers, such as bell-shaped pits com- 
mon in Basketmaker II contexts on Black Mesa 
(Smiley 1985) and in Fremont contexts farther 
north (Janetski 1993). Others were semi-subter- 
ranean and sometimes they were surface structures 
commonly referred to as granaries. Some were 
earthen structures, others were mud structures (Fig- 
ure 4.12), and yet others were stone structures with 
adobe used to seal the gaps between the stones. 
Some featured coursed masonry or walls of vertical 
stone slabs of some combination of both. And 
some were buried baskets and others were hardpan 
cists akin to those in the Grand Staircase. They were 
sometimes quite large, although smaller chambers 
were mote common. 


Collectively, the variety of storage struc- 
tures that have been documented defies attempts 
to identify anything other than general patterns as 
to the nature and distribution of storage structures. 
Most storage structures are conspicuous in alcoves 
and rockshelters that afforded greater protection 
from the elements. And most storage sites that 
have yielded Early Agricultural radiocarbon dates 
also had evidence of later Fremont and/or Ances- 
tral Puebloan occupations. The nature of these 
storage sites suggests that (1) Ancestral Fremont 
peoples employed a variety of strategies to guard 
against the potential failure of one strategy; (2) dif- 
ferent facilities were utilized for storage of differ- 
ent resources; and/or (3) the different types of 
structures represent changes in storage strategies 
through time (cf. Yoder 2005). 


Most of the Early Agricultural radiocarbon 
dates in the Escalante River region were derived 
from corncobs, and it is not always clear whether or 
not the maize samples were directly associated with 
a storage facility (Table 4.10). Representative exam- 
ples of Early Agricultural storage sites in the Es- 
calante River Basin are briefly summarized: 


@ Triangle Cave, located in Harris Wash, consisted 
of two masonry structures and a series of seven 
slab-lined cists (Fowler 1963). Maize samples re- 
turned radiocarbon dates between 1770 +90 (AD 
260 median probability) and 1480 +50 BP (AD 581 


median probability). This might be a case of on-site 
storage by groups using the alcove as a temporary 
shelter during the growing season and as a cache for 
seeds for the next planting (Geib 1996a, 1996c). 


® Dry Laid Heaven, also in Harris Wash, con- 
sisted of a dry-laid, semicircular structure and three 
slab-lined cists. National Park Service officials later 
recovered a corncob from the surface of the site, 
which returned a radiocarbon date of 1720 +60 BP 
(AD 318 median probability) (Geib 1996a). 


@ Square Cist Alcove, located in upper Bowns 
Canyon, features a mixed assemblage of artifacts 
that included ceramics (predominantly grayware and 
whiteware), a Bull Creek point, corncobs, squash 
stems, yucca pods, and acorns. Fragments of a shal- 
low parching tray with a single-rod-and-bundle 
weave and non-interlocking stitches were consid- 
ered typical of Pueblo III basketry found elsewhere 
in the Glen Canyon region. A fragment of the bas- 
ket, however, returned a radiocarbon date of 1720 
+140 BP (AD 309 median probability), suggesting 
the date is either erroneous or that Ancestral 


Escalante River 


Photo: Dan Bauer 


Puebloan weaving techniques were present in the 
Escalante River Basin area in Early Agricultural 
times (Geib 1996a). 


@® The Alvey Site discussed above also had evi- 
dence of three slab-lined storage cists with the 
joints sealed with cedar bark rather than adobe. 
There was also evidence that baskets, gourds, and 
pots were utilized as subterranean cists (Gunnerson 
1959b). One corncob from this level returned a date 
of 1690 £80 BP (AD 348 median probability). Like 
Triangle Cave, this alcove appears to have been a 
seasonal residence (Geib 1996a, 1996c). 


@ Pantry Alcove contained 13 cists of varying size 
and construction that collectively implied repeated 
occupations of the shelter. Most of the cists were 
slab-lined. Some were simply constructed but others 
featured prepared clay floors and twig-and-adobe 
roofs. Excavations of various storage cists revealed 
quantities of maize, squash, a single bean, and a 
cache of pinyon nuts (Fowler 1963:16-21). Corn- 
cobs from one cist later returned a radiocarbon date 
of 1640 +80 BP (AD 412 median probability), and 





Figure 4.12: Granaries like this one along the Escalante River are above-ground structures usually placed 
within sheltered locations. These became larger and more elaborate during Formative times. This style with 


sticks and mud is referred to as wattle-and-daub or jacal. 
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maize found between two other cists yielded a ta- 
diocarbon date of 1570 +70 BP (AD 487 median 
probability) (Geib 1996a, 1996c). 


The Escalante River storage data are pri- 
marily inferential and potentially problematic given 
the evidence of site utilization during subsequent 
periods. Given the consistency of the maize radio- 
carbon dates and the abundance of evidence for do- 
mesticated cultigens, it appears that a variety of 
storage facilities, in particular slab-lined cists and 
masonry granaries, were utilized in Early Agricul- 
tural times. As mentioned above, there is no evi- 
dence here of exceptionally large subterranean 
slab-lined cists that were common in the Grand 
Staircase region at this time. 


Many of the storage sites also had evidence 
of temporary or seasonal residential activities. Res- 
idential activities appear to have been more substan- 
tial at the Alvey Site in Coyote Gulch, although this 
might be the result of repeated occupations over a 
much longer period of time. Collectively, these sites 
could be examples of on-site storage where farmers 
were present during much of the year to monitor 
and protect stored resources. In other instances, the 
storage structures were found without evidence of 
any other activities, suggesting off-site storage by 
groups living elsewhere. 


The Escalante River structures ate usually 
much smaller than the large Basketmaker II cists of 
the Grand Staircase, suggesting smaller social units. 
The near absence of any information regarding 
Early Agricultural residential patterns does not allow 
us to speculate as to whether the storage structures 
represent stored resources being monitored and pro- 
tected by a resident population, or whether stored 
foods were left unattended for long periods of time. 
Thete is no evidence that storage structures were uti- 
lized as burial chambers at this time. 


Ancestral Fremont storage structures are 
commonplace between about AD 250 to 500, and 
their forms and capacity changed little during later 
Formative times. It is assumed the chambers were 
used to store food crops because the radiocarbon 
data reported so far have come from maize re- 
mains. This does not preclude the possibility that 
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some granaries and cists were used to store wild 
food resources. 


Atlatls and Arrows: 
Changing Technologies 


Unlike the origins of maize agriculture, 
which can be found in the southern Colorado 
Plateau, bow-and-arrow technology arrived in the 
GSEMNM region from the north and/or west. It ap- 
pears to have been widely utilized by Ancestral Fre- 
mont groups in the Escalante River Basin, but there 
is, as yet, very little evidence that Basketmaker II 
groups in or near the Grand Staircase area embraced 
this new, much more efficient hunting technology 
as eatly as the Fremont did. 


The incorporation of bow-and-arrow tech- 
nology into Early Agricultural lifeways marked a rad- 
ical shift in hunting strategies and an improvement 
in the efficiency of food procurement. As summa- 
rized by Frison (1991), arrow points could be man- 
ufactured from easily obtained quarry materials and 
were easier to make than atlatl darts. Arrow shafts 
were also easier to manufacture. In addition to added 
convenience, the bow had a longer range, the greater 
velocity of arrows allowed greater penetration of 
prey, hunters could reduce body movement and 
thereby facilitate greater stealth, and proficiency was 
more quickly attained than with atlatls. 


Arrow points were considerably thinner 
and smaller than dart points, and as such they would 
have been more fragile and less serviceable as cut- 
ting tools. The continued use of atlatl darts by Early 
Agricultural and/or early Formative peoples, there- 
fore, might have been a function of dart points 
serving as both projectile points and hafted knives, 
thereby reducing the tool kit necessary for hunting 
trips (Weder 1980). 


The spread of bow-and-arrow technology 
throughout the Intermountain West was originally 
assigned to events beginning about AD 500 
(Clewlow 1967; Hester 1973; Hester and Heizer 
1973), although there has been impetus to push the 
origins back much farther into the past. Holmer 
(1986) placed the initial spread of the bow-and- 
arrow into the eastern Great Basin sometime after 


AD 300, even though evidence of 
Hogup Cave at that time suggested it oc- 
curred several centuries earlier than that. 
More recent studies from the Great 
Basin, northwestern Plains, and north- 
ern Colorado Plateau suggest that bow- 
and-arrow technology actually predates 
the Formative by as much as 1,000 years 
(Webster 1980). 


The accumulated data also sug- 
gest the bow-and-arrow did not replace 
preexisting atlatl technology. Rather, the 
bow-and-arrow and atlatl were utilized 
together during the latter part of the 
Early Agricultural period, although the 
importance of the atlatl to prehistoric 
hunters steadily decreased through time. 





The bow-and-arrow might have 
arrived in southern Utah several cen- 
turies after its appearance in northern 
Utah, suggesting a north-to-south diffu- 
sion of this technology. Schroedl and 
Coulam (1994) assigned a temporal 
range of AD 100 to 250 to a Cowboy Cave level 
containing Rose Spring Corner-notched points and 
arrow shafts. And Geib and Bungart (1989) agreed 
there is a high probability the bow-and-arrow was 
used in the Glen Canyon area by about AD 200. 


Evidence of early bow-and-arrow use south 
of the Colorado River remains extremely tenuous. 
As summarized by Geib (1996c:65), “the many cave 
excavations within the Kayenta region have uncov- 
ered no evidence of Basketmaker I] bow use but 
abundant and varied evidence of atlatl use — dart 
points and preforms, dart foreshafts and mainshafts, 
foreshafts with dart points, atlatls and atlatl weights.” 
In fact, atlatl technology is considered a hallmark of 
Basketmaker H occupations throughout the region. 
Geib (1996c:65) has argued the collective data sup- 
port the “long-held conclusion that the bow was a 
Basketmaker III addition ... adopted sometime after 
about AD 500.” 


Geib (2011) later had a change of heart, 
arguing the bow and arrow appeared in the Rain- 
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bow Plateau area between AD 220 and 350, a range 
consistent with a small arrow point at the An- 
techamber Site at Jackson Flat that was associated 
with a hearth that dated to about AD 240 to 380 
(Janetski 2018). This suggests that some Basket- 
maker II groups had acquited bow-and-arrow tech- 
nology at roughly the same time as Ancestral 
Fremont groups to the east, or that it occurred 
within a generation or two. 


For the most part, Basketmaker IH groups 
continued to use the atlatl at the same time Ances- 
tral Fremont groups north of the Colorado River 
were using the bow-and-arrow. The Colorado 
River might have served as an effective barrier to 
the spread of bow-and-arrow technology to the 
south, but this possibility cannot explain why Bas- 
ketmaker IT groups north of the river in the 
Kanab, Arizona Strip, and St. George Basin areas 
did not embrace the improved efficiency the bow- 
and-arrow until some 200 to 400 years after they 
would have encountered their Ancestral Fremont 
neighbors using it. 


The bow-and-arrow was probably present 
in the Glen Canyon region by about AD 50 to 250, 
and this technology would have been known be- 
yond that area. Geib and Bungart (1989:4) sug- 
gested the time lag for diffusion of bow-and-arrow 
technology to Basketmaker groups might be attrib- 
uted to competitive relations between different eth- 
nic groups, and “if Basketmaker IH represents an 
influx of horticultural populations who spread 
across the Colorado Plateau filling in agricultural 
niches, then the bow might have been the compet- 
itive advantage that allowed local Proto-Fremont 
populations to maintain occupancy of their tradi- 
tional territories.” 


This scenario offers an interesting insight 
into trade relationships at the time. The technolo- 
gies and institutional knowledge required to grow 
maize — all originating among groups south of the 
Colorado River — were quickly embraced by Ances- 
tral Fremont groups as far north as the Uinta Basin 
by about AD 200 to 300, but bow-and-arrow tech- 
nologies that emerged about this same time were 
not embraced by contemporaneous Basketmaker 
groups until perhaps three centuries later. Projectile 
points described at Basketmaker I sites in the 
Grand Staircase 
atea ate typically 
dart points identi- 
fied as Elko Series, 
San Pedro Side- 
notched, or Gyp- 
sum, or they are 
simply referred to 
“Basketmaket” 


For the most part, Basket- 
maker II groups continued to use 
the atlatl at the same time Ances- 
tral Fremont groups north of the 
Colorado River were using the 


points. — Arrow bow-and-arrow. 
points found in 
the Escalante 


River Basin at the 

same time are fe- 

ferred to as Rose Spring Corner-notched points 
(Figure 4.13). 


The best evidence for early bow-and- 
arrow use in the GSENM region comes from 
Sunny Beaches, a complex sand dune site in Bowns 
Canyon in the lower Escalante River country. The 
site was interpreted as a base camp for hunting and 


AAT 


gathering activities during Early Agricultural times. 
A single cultural stratum contained Rose Spring 
points but without any associated ceramics. One 
hearth returned a radiocarbon date of 1800 £100 
BP (AD 224 median probability) and another 
hearth returned a date of 2260 £230 BP (339 BC 
median probability), although the latter date was 
rejected (Geib and Bungart 1989). 


Other sites in the Escalante River Basin 
with Rose Spring points have produced Early 
Agricultural radiocarbon dates, but these sites typ- 
ically featured cultural deposits with later Forma- 
tive diagnostics (e.g., Fremont graywares) and any 
direct association between the points and the 
dated feature is questionable. One exception is a 
site in the Circle Cliffs where two Rose Spring 
points were identified in an aceramic lower stra- 
tum that produced a radiocarbon date of 2030 
+120 BP (BC 52 median probability), a date com- 
fortably in between the two Sunny Beaches dates 
(Janetski et al. 2005). 


Utilization of the bow-and-arrow by Bas- 
ketmaker II groups in the Grand Staircase is prob- 
ably a lot more complicated than currently 
understood. Bas- 
ketmaker farmers 
were undoubtedly 
in contact with 
Ancestral Fre- 
mont groups and 
were aware of the 


technology, but 
they seem to have 
preferred = dart 


points for reasons 
that are not en- 
tirely clear. 


It seems unlikely that Ancestral Fremont 
groups could have deprived their Basketmaker H 
neighbors of the bow-and-atrow for hundreds of 
years. And this presents two logical possibilities: (1) 
Basketmaker I groups in the Grand Staircase sim- 
ply didn’t want or need the technology and the im- 
proved hunting efficiencies that came with it, or (2) 
Basketmaker II groups actually did utilize the bow- 


and-arrow, but this has gone unrecognized or the 
evidence has consistently been rejected as intrusive 
from a later occupations of the same site. 


There is some evidence for the latter pos- 
sibility, although it is quite limited. At one site in the 
Kanab Creek drainage, a Rose Spring point might 
have been associated with a large Basketmaker I 
storage cist that produced radiocarbon dates of 
1670 +40 BP (AD 373 median probability) and 
1570 +40 years BP (AD 486 median probability) 





(Nash 2013). If the point and dated features are di- 
rectly associated with one another, as McFadden 
noted (2016:32), “it might be the only arrow point 
recovered from a BMII site in the Grand Staircase.” 


Rose Spring points were also recovered at 
the Carling Reservoir Site near Colorado City and 
another site near Hildale (Nielson 1998), but their 
association with the dated features was considered 
tenuous. Both sites had significant Basketmaker II 
components, but both also had later occupations 
and the points might be unrelated to the earlier oc- 
cupations. Particularly intriguing is evidence from 
a pithouse in the Corral Canyon tributary to Short 
Creek, one of a cluster of pithouses without any 
evidence of later Basketmaker II] occupations One 
pithouse featured a double clay floor and a possible 
bench, and artifacts included a bone needle, a 
mano, bone awls, a small amount of lithic detritus, 
and the base of a Rose Spring point. The site was 
not radiocarbon dated, but the site was assumed to 
be Basketmaker II in age because ceramics were 
entirely absent and other pithouses in the same 
area produced Basketmaker H-age radiocarbon 
dates (Naylor 1996). 


It should also be noted that a growing 
number of Basketmaker I sites in the Grand Stair- 
case region have yielded points identified as Gyp- 
sum points, which appeared in this region in late 
Archaic times. These sometimes co-occur with 
Elko Series points, and occasionally with San Pedro 
Corner-notched and general Basketmaker II 
points, and in one instance with a Sand Dune Side- 
notched point. McFadden (2016) believes the con- 
tinued use of Gypsum points at this time supports 
the idea that the Basketmaker II lifeway evident in 
the Grand Staircase region evolved from an Ar- 
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chaic base rather than from a migration into the 
area by farmers from southeastern Utah or north- 
eastern Arizona. 


Joel Janetski (in Roberts 2018) has recently 
called these Gypsum identifications into question, 
at least as far as they apply to Basketmaker I] sites. 
None of the Basketmaker I points identified as 
Gypsum points exhibited narrow contracting stems 
or light serrations on the lower blades, although 
hafting techniques were similar. He suggested the 
term Far Western Basketmaker II points to delin- 
eate the unique style of contracting-stem points 
found at Basketmaker II sites from Kanab on the 
east to St. George on the west and Las Vegas on 
the southwest. 


Death in the Grand Staircase 


Mortuary practices have long played a cen- 
tral role in the study of social, cultural, chronologi- 
cal, ethnic, and racial issues (Chapman and 
Randsborg 1981). Archaeological studies have like- 
wise used mortuary practices and burial attributes as 
a mechanism for interpreting cultural change and 
variability (Alekshin 1983; Bartel 1982; O’Shea 1981, 
1984; Tainter 1978). Binford (1971:6) has argued 
“both the number and specific forms of the dimen- 
sions of the social persona commonly recognized in 
mortuary ritual vary significantly with the organiza- 
tional complexity of the society as measured by dif- 
ferent forms of subsistence practice.” The 
dimensions of the social persona that are recogniz- 
able in mortuary practices are typically age, sex, so- 
cial position, social affiliation, and location of death. 


The comparatively rich funerary contexts 
associated with Basketmaker H burials reported 
from the Grand Staircase area might be reflective 
of increased social complexity, perhaps the agere- 
gation of social units larger than a nuclear family. 
These burials are typically attributed to band- or 
tribal-level of social organization, which commonly 
denote only age and gender differences, economic 
roles, and personal achievement, whereas more 
complex ranked societies also mark social positions, 
social affiliations, rank, and (Mowrer 
2006:261; see also Binford 1971). 


status 


In her analysis of 138 Basketmaker I buri- 
als from Utah, Mower (2006:275-276) found the 
Utah sample to be comparable to those from other 
regions in the Southwest in that funerary practices 
reflected primarily age differentiation. Hunting 
tools, as well as rare or exotic items, were only asso- 
ciated with adult burials, whereas textiles were asso- 
ciated with infants (60 percent) far more than 
subadults (7 percent) and adults (12 percent). She 
concluded that burial items were indeed indicative 
of band- and tribal-level societies, and that these 
items reflected economic roles, achieved status, and 
ritual activities. Funerary objects associated with in- 
fants were more indicative of grief. 


It is not always clear from the early reports 
which items were actually associated with interred 
individuals and those that may have been deposited 
in proximity to the burials before or after the burial 
event. The catalog of funerary items, however, ap- 





Figure 4.14: The remains of 17 individuals were reco 
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vered from these bedrock cists in Johnson Canyon. 


pears to include elaborate woven baskets with intri- 
cate colored designs, skin bags, wooden trays, dig- 
ging sticks, atlatls and dart points, leather and 
feather clothing, ceremonial implements, bone tubes 
and beads, and pouches with food items (see 
Guernsey 1931; Guernsey and Kidder 1921; Kidder 
and Guernsey 1919; Nusbaum 1922). 


Evidence suggests that each cist usually 
contained more than one burial and in most in- 
stances two to four individuals were interred to- 
gether. Occasionally, the number of interred 
individuals at some sites is much greater, indicating 
single-event burials of large numbers of people 
who had suffered violent deaths and repeated use 
of the same burial site over an extended period 
without traces of violence. Evidence of violence 
during Basketmaker II times is quite common else- 
where in the Southwest (see Cole 2009; Hurst and 
Pachak 1989; Kidder and Guernsey 1919; Morris 





1939; Turner and Turner 1999), but it is quite rare 
in the Grand Staircase region. 


At least eight burial locales in the GSENM 
region would appear to fit the pattern described for 
“Basketmaker”’ burials reported elsewhere in south- 
eastern Utah and northeastern Arizona. Whether 
these represent actual occupations by Southwestern 
Basketmaker peoples (i.e., evidence of Basketmaker 
migrations), or groups with similar mortuary prac- 
tices (i.e., accretion of new funerary practices) has 
not been thoroughly addressed. What is evident is 
that complex mortuary practices appear suddenly 
and without precedent in the archaeological record 
perhaps as early as 100 BC (Zweifel et al. 2006). 
These include single interments, but more com- 
monly they feature multiple burials, including 36 in- 
dividuals at three different rockshelters in the 
Johnson Canyon area (Edgar 1994). 


@® The earliest formal burial in the Grand Staircase 
was documented at Hog Canyon Dune where a fe- 
male 40 to 50 years old was associated with lithic 
tools, lignite beads, a bone pendant, and one-hand 
mano. The individual had been placed inside a burial 
cist formed by arranging large shale and sandstone 
blocks along two sides of a depression. Charcoal in 
direct association with the burial produced a radio- 
carbon date of 2530 +110 BP (637 BC median 
probability). A second burial of an adolescent male 
13 to 14 years old was not associated with a burial 
chamber and had no mortuary offerings. His cause 
of death may have been two traumatic blows to the 
skull (Schleisman and Nielson 1987:30-33). 


@® = Excavations at the Tommy Turf site near 
Kanab revealed a single-episode burial of at least 10 
individuals ranging in age from infants to elderly 
adults. Bone collagen produced two radiocarbon 
dates, one of 2060 +60 BP (80 BC median proba- 
bility) and the other of 2040 +40 BP (48 BC median 
probability). Associated funerary objects included a 
kaolinite pipe, a bone whistle or flute, shell beads, a 
quartz crystal, and two pendants. This site is situated 
on a low, open ridge top, contrasting with other Bas- 
ketmaker II multiple burials that were located in 
rockshelters and alcoves. The number of individu- 
als, ages, and sex distributions suggest that more 
than one household was involved, and that it might 
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be evidence of social aggregation into small villages 
at this time (Zweifel et al 2006). 


@ Edgar (1994:11) described one site in Dairy 
Canyon as “an ossuary consisting primarily of a 
shallow stone-lined cist dug into the floor of the 
shelter near the west wall contained a confusing 
jumble of bones. About 80 percent of the human 
remains recovered from this site came from inside 
the cist.” A radiocarbon date of 1890 +60 BP (AD 
121 median probability) was reported from a piece 
of wood under a mummified right hand in the cen- 
ter of one burial chamber that contained the re- 
mains of at least 16 individuals. No mention was 
made of mortuary offerings, but corncobs were 
abundant. Hither the maize was placed with the 
human remains as an offering, or the cist was used 
to store maize prior to its use as a burial chamber. 


@® Excavations at another site in Johnson Canyon 
identified the remains of 17 individuals, five of 
them adult males, four adult females, six juveniles 
and three adults of unknown sex. A total of 26 
bedrock cists were located in the rockshelter, eight 
of which contained human remains representing 
one to six individuals per cist (Figure 4.14). Mortu- 
ary offerings included maize, white shell beads, and 
basketry. The most complex burial was that of a ju- 
venile who was placed inside a box-like slab cist. A 
basketry mat was then laid inside the cist. The indi- 
vidual was tightly flexed and white shell beads had 
been placed around the neck. A capstone covered 
the box cist, which was then sealed (Edgar 1994:19). 
This site was not radiocarbon dated. 


@® Another site located in a rockshelter near John- 
son Canyon featured a large pictograph panel and 
three cists. One cist contained a nest of shredded 
yucca with more than 50 cobs of 12-row maize. The 
largest of the three cists contained the remains of 
a young male and an infant. A roof had been con- 
structed over the cist with five timbers that were still 
in place at the time of excavation. Investigators first 
thought the burials represented primary inhuma- 
tions, but closer inspection revealed secondary re- 
burial inasmuch as the bones had been placed in 
anatomically incorrect positions, and leg bones had 
been partially coated with a reddish pigment or 
stain. Logs from the cist roof yielded tree-ring dates 


prior to AD 400 (Edgar 1994), and a corncob from 
Cist 2 later returned a radiocarbon date of 1790 +70 
BP (AD 236 median probability) (McFadden 20106). 
No mention was made of mortuary offerings, al- 
though maize remains were abundant. 


@® Evidence from Cave du Pont also suggested 
that food storage cists were later used as burial 
chambers. Two burials were located in one cist, and 
four other burials were recovered in non-cist con- 
texts. One burial consisted of bones that had been 
piled together with the leg bones crossed over the 
pelvic bones. It was then covered by a large, finely 
coiled basket. Other items placed with the burial in- 
cluded a pointed wooden stick, a small round stick, 
and a bundle of squaw bush wrapped in juniper 
bark (Nusbaum 1922). 


@ Recent investigations in the Jackson Flat area 
south of Kanab also revealed cemeteries with at 
least 55 individuals, 34 of which were believed to be 
Basketmaker I] 
burials (radiocar- 
bon dates were not 
obtained at the re- 
quest of — the 
tribes). The Bas- 
ketmaker II indi- 
viduals exhibited 
less cranial modifi- 
cation, greater di- 


“offerings.” 


etary variety 
resulting in better 
dental health, and 
less evidence of 
infectious disease. These individuals were generally 
taller, more tobust, and healthier than later 
Puebloans elsewhere in the Southwest (Roberts 


2018). 


Most of the Basketmaker II burial data 
were derived from Eagles Watch, where a ceme- 
tery was identified next to an oversized pithouse. 
The burial chambers featured both primary and 
secondary burials in the same pit, even though 
they appeared to represent single events. One bur- 
ial chamber contained the remains of nine indi- 
viduals of all ages. The positioning of the bones 
around primary burials led researchers to suggest 


The positioning of the bones 
around primary burials led re- 
searchers to suggest that some in- 
dividuals might have been ritually 
killed and placed in the graves as 
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that some individuals might have been killed and 
placed in the graves as “funerary offerings” 


(Roberts 2018). 


Given the poorer health of the human “of- 
ferings,” they might have been individuals of lower 
social rank, such as servants or slaves, who had 
been dispatched to accompany the primary individ- 
ual in the afterlife. Or they might have been rela- 
tives or servants who had died earlier and were 
exhumed to be placed with the primary burial. No 
evidence of perimortem trauma was identified. 
Other grave goods were rare, consisting of a few 
shell ornaments, bone gaming pieces, and pigments 


(Roberts 2018). 


The Eagles Watch burial data are consis- 
tent with the patterns observed at the Johnson 
Canyon ossuaries (Edgar 1994), Cave du Pont 
(Nusbaum 1922), and Tommy Turf Site (Zweifel et 
al. 2006) in all respects except one: burial location. 
The Basketmaker 
II cemetery at Ea- 
gles Watch was as- 
sociated with a 
permanent  resi- 
dence, whereas 
the other sites ap- 
pear to have been 
dedicated _ burial 
locations unasso- 
ciated with resi- 
(or the 

residences were 
not identified or 
recognized at the time of the excavations). This 
raises the possibility that the other burial sites are 
actually located in close proximity to residences, but 


dences 


these have gone undetected. 


It should be noted the Tommy Turf indi- 
viduals exhibited characteristics related to iron defi- 
ciencies that probably reflect a predominately maize 
diet (Zweifel et al. 2006). But Edgar’s analysis 
(1994:53) of the burials from the Johnson Canyon 
area identified no iron deficiencies, prompting her 
to suggest “an economy of hunting and gathering, 
supplemented by agricultural products.” The 
Tommy Turf site also offered evidence that tuber- 


culosis might have resulted in the deaths of multiple 
individuals at about the same time. No evidence of 
trauma was reported from any of the sites where 
multiple individuals shared the same burial chamber. 


Collectively, the mortuary evidence sug- 
gests increased social complexity at the same time 
groups were aggregating into small hamlets and be- 
coming increasingly dependent on maize. These 
mortuary practices including the re-use of storage 
cists as burial chambers, as evidenced by the Cave 
du Pont burials, and construction of dedicated bur- 
ial cists, as evidenced by the Johnson Canyon os- 
suaties and perhaps the Tommy Turf site. And 
Eagles Watch might offer evidence of increased so- 
cial stratification at this time. 


It should be noted that the utilization of 
sub-surface storage pits as burial cavities is not 
unique to the Grand Staircase. It has also been 
documented in Basketmaker I contexts in the San 
Juan River country and in northern Arizona (Lipe 
1993), in eastern Great Basin contexts (Wilde et 
al. 1986), and in the Uinta Basin (Talbot and 
Richens 1996). 


There is some evidence that the more elab- 
orate Basketmaker IJ burial practices evident in the 
Grand Staircase extended into the Glen Canyon 
corridor at the southern edge of the Kaiparowits 
Plateau. At Rock Creek Alcove, excavations te- 
vealed the partial remains of a male adult and two 
infants. Organic materials believed to be decom- 
posed soft tissue from human burials returned a ra- 
diocarbon date of 2420 +100 BP (557 BC median 
probability). Associated materials included a Bas- 
ketmaker H dart point, two shell disk beads, and 
yucca cordage and fiber. Nickens et al. (1988) sug- 
gested the site was utilized during early Basket- 
maker II times specifically as a burial chamber. The 
Rock Creek Alcove data were consistent with sus- 
pected Basketmaker IT burials at Sand Dune Cave 
(Lindsay et al. 1968), Bernheimer Alcove, and the 
Rehab Site, none of which were radiocarbon dated 
(Sharrock et al. 1963). 


In summary, formal mortuary practices in- 
volving cemeteries or ossuaties seem to have ap- 
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peared suddenly in the Grand Staircase region, per- 
haps at about 100 BC at the same time formal resi- 
dential architecture appears in the region. Some of 
the burial sites share remarkable similarities to clas- 
sic Basketmaker II burial sites to the east. Chambers 
were constructed specifically for burying the dead, 
and the same chambers were used for multiple buri- 
als, either in response to single events such as dis- 
ease (e.g., Tommy Turf Site) or as a cemetery used 
repeatedly over a long period of time (e.g, Eagles 
Watch). Formal burial practices seem to coincide 
with the emergence of village life increasingly ori- 
ented toward maize farming. 


Basketmaker II Imagery 


Also relevant to this discussion is the 
prevalence of a distinct rock art tradition that 
might be related to Basketmaker II manifestations 
in the Cedar Mesa area far to the east. As we dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3, the modern Puebloan descen- 
dants of the ancient ones of the GSENM region 
prefer that we use the term “rock markings,” 
whereas the Southern Paiute prefer the term “rock 
writing” instead of rock art. We try to accommo- 
date their wishes as much as possible here. 


As discussed by Cole (1993, 2009), prehis- 
toric images pecked and painted on the cliff walls 
are one complementary component of the archae- 
ological record that, when integrated into the 
whole, has the ability to help explain the past. As 
such, they has the potential to shed light on the 
distribution, function, and meaning of associated 
material culture. Others have argued that iconog- 
raphy can shed light on ownership of key re- 
soutces (Robins 1997), social boundaries (Geib 
1996e), and manifestations of prestige and com- 
petition (Hayden 1998; Robins 2002). 


At least two temporally overlapping and 
related styles have been defined for the northern 
Southwest: The San Juan Anthropomorphic Style, 
which is temporally exclusive to the Basketmaker 
II period (Figure 4.15,) and the more generally 
classified Basketmaker H-III style (Figure 4.16), 
which has stylistic traits that persist after Basket- 
maker I times. Both styles have been reported 


Figure 4.15: (left) The San Juan An- 
thropomorphic Style of Basketmaker 
II rock art was defined in southeastern 
Utah, but this style is found through- 
out the Monument. This site is located 
on Fiftymile Mountain on the 
Kaiparowits Plateau. 
















Figure 4.16 (below): The generalized 
Basketmaker IT Style of rock art is 
common in the Grand Staircase. This 
site is located in the South Fork of In- 
dian Canyon. 


throughout GSENM, although the latter is much 
more common, especially in Kanab Creek, Cot- 
tonwood Creek, and Johnson Wash. 


As defined by Schaafsma (1980:109-120), 
the San Juan Anthropomorphic Style depicts 
broad-shouldered figures with rectangular or trape- 
zoidal torsos with elaborate ornamentation and 
decoration. One 
example of this 
style was identi- 
fied in Hog 
Canyon (Castleton 
1987:167). The 
more generalized 
Basketmaker L- 
III style also fea- 
t u rf e os 
broad-shouldered 
anthropomorphs 
with a variety of 
triangular, trapezoidal or rectangular torsos, often 
without the elaboration of the San Juan Anthropo- 
morphic Style. Other images common to Basket- 
maker II imagery include representations of masks, 
faces, scalps, flute or whistle players, processional 
figures, copulating couples, bighorn sheep, bears, 
canines, snakes, and birds (Cole 2009; see also 
Charles and Cole 2006). 


As described by Cole (1990:111-113), Bas- 
ketmaker imagery are often representational and 
shows realistic details that afford the subjects a bi- 
ographic quality that: 


... feature broad-shouldered anthropomorphs, often 
elaborately appointed and supernatural in appearance. Bodies 
are rectangular, trapezoidal and triangular in shape and 
range from approximately 20 centimeters to 2 meters in 
length. Anthropomorphs are often presented in horizontal 
rows and are shown in outline with interior and exterior body 
decorations and as solid forms. Body decorations include neck- 
laces, arm bands, belts and sashes, aprons, diaperlike clothing 
(probably menstrual aprons), bandoleerlike designs, and lines 
and dots. Heads are both rounded and rectangular, and faces 

Jrequently appear masklike and may be decorated. ... Arms, 

legs and feet (if shown) generally hang down; hands and feet 
may be large. Objects resembling bags, crooks, atlatls, and 
feathered darts, and scalps are shown being held. 
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Basketmaker II motifs in- 
clude ducks in profile, bird-headed 
anthropomorphs, anthropo- 
morphs with exaggerated hands est 
and feet, flute players, and upside- 
down anthropomorphs. ee 


Robins (2002:396) has argued that the ritu- 
alism evident Basketmaker II imagery is associated 
with expressions of social power, especially when 
prominently displayed in association with produc- 
tive agricultural lands. This is reflected in the artistic 
skill used to make the images and in the depiction 
of ceremonial clothing, hair ornamentation, and 
other paraphernalia that correspond to Basketmaker 
II mortuary evi- 
dence, including 
ritual scalping. 
Basketmaker I 
rock art in the 
Grand Staircase 
region has not yet 
examined 
within this con- 


Robins and 
Hays-Gilpin 
(2000) have argued that Basketmaker H imagery was 
focused around shamanistic rituals that emphasized 
the power and prestige of individuals, primarily 
men, but the iconography was not usually gender 
specific. Robins (1997) examined the spatial distri- 
bution of San Juan Anthropomorphic Style sites 
throughout the region, and noted that without ex- 
ception, the larger panels of life-sized anthropo- 
morphic figures in open settings correlated with 
areas suitable for floodplain or sub-irrigation agri- 
culture. Robins and Hays-Gilpin (2000:235) later ar- 
gued, “The association of the large San Juan 
Anthropomorphic panels with the ... ateas of ap- 
parent high agricultural productivity have important 
implications for social as well as economic uses of 
maize in emergent agricultural societies.” 


By AD 200, the imagery changed some- 
what to reflect spatial homogeneity, references to 
puberty rites, and images of rebirth and emergence 
that reflected “new forms of ritual that allowed men 
to create ritual-based crosscutting relationships fa- 
cilitating mobility between different natal commu- 
nities and maintaining networks of social ties” 
(Robins and Hays-Gilpin 2000:247). The more gen- 
eralized Basketmaker I style is commonplace in the 
Grand Staircase and is occasionally found in the 
Kaiparowits Plateau and Escalante River Basin. 


Basketmaker imagery in the Grand Stair- 
case region corresponds generally to the spatial dis- 
tribution of Basketmaker I residential and storage 
sites, and the presence of rock art sites along the 
Vermilion Cliffs has prompted some researchers to 
suggest a prehistoric trail from the San Juan River 
Basketmaker heartland in southeastern Utah to the 
west through southern Utah and the Arizona Strip 
along the base of the Vermilion Cliffs and into the 
St. George Basin (Manning and Allen 2009). Per- 
haps related to this trail are very old “cup and chan- 
nel” circular motifs on flat horizontal rock surfaces, 
usually where there is an excellent vista such as the 
edge of a canyon or on a hill top. These occur all 
across southwestern Utah, northwestern Arizona, 
and southeastern Nevada, and they are believed to 
date as early as 500 BC (Terlep 2012). 


A majority of sites described as Basket- 
maker are located in or near the Kanab Creek 
drainage and along the base of the Vermilion Cliffs. 
In the Cottonwood Canyon area, Manning (1989) 
identified several Basketmaker sites based on motifs 
that included ducks in profile, bitd-headed anthro- 
pomorphs, anthropomorphs with exaggerated 
hands and feet, flute players with phalluses, and up- 
side-down anthropomorphs. The two flute players 
were associated with an “obviously pregnant female 
with arms outstretched toward a smaller figure - 
possibly a child” (Manning 1989:A-7). All of the el- 
ements were considered common to sites along the 
San Juan River that had been attributed to Basket- 
maker H peoples. Other Basketmaker rock art sites 
have been reported from the Cottonwood Creek 
drainage and Indian Creek areas (Schaafsma 1971) 
and along Kanab Creek and the Hog Canyon trib- 
utary (Castleton 1987). 


Several of the sites discussed earlier in this 
chapter have co-occurring rock art imagery that are 
believed to correspond to the associated Basket- 
maker II radiocarbon dates. Basketmaker rock art 
was mentioned (but not described) at Cave du Pont 
on the shelter walls behind the storage cists (Nus- 
baum 1922) and in the South Fork of Indian Creek 
Canyon, where it was associated with suspected Bas- 
ketmaker II storage cists (McFadden 2016). A large 
pictograph panel was mentioned at one of the John- 
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son Canyon burial sites, but it was not described or 
illustrated (Edgar 1994). 


Other styles warrant a brief mention here. 
A unique style is found in Snake Gulch on the Ari- 
zona Strip is believed by some to date as early as 500 
BC and within the range of early agricultural adap- 
tations (Christensen et al. 2013), although convinc- 
ing chronometric data is currently lacking for the 
Snake Gulch Style. Some have also attributed the 
Cave Valley Style to early Basketmaker groups, but 
recent radiocarbon data suggest this style is proba- 
bly attributable to late Basketmaker HI or early 
Pueblo I groups (Spangler and Zweifel 2012). 


The florescence of a corresponding early 
Fremont rock art tradition during Early Agricultural 
times has not been thoroughly addressed, although 
several researchers have acknowledged similarities 
between Basketmaker and Fremont imagery, includ- 
ing shared techniques, forms, and subject matter 
(see Cole 2009 for an overview). Geib (1996e) ac- 
knowledged an early Fremont presence in the Es- 
calante River Basin by about AD 100, but he 
maintained the distinctive Fremont petroglyph and 
pictograph tradition had not become entrenched 
until about AD 800. Cole (2009) tentatively allowed 
for a beginning date as early as AD 500. It should 
be noted, however, that several of the Escalante 
River rockshelter sites that produced Early Agricul- 
tural maize radiocarbon dates also had Fremont im- 
agery, some without any evidence of later Fremont 
graywares. If Ancestral Fremont groups were culti- 
vating maize by AD 100, as Geib suggests, then it 
is also reasonable that the origins of Fremont im- 
agery so distinctive throughout the northern Col- 
otado Plateau also emerged at about the same time. 
Fremont imagery and iconography is discussed in 
greater detail in Chapter 5. 


General Summary 


Maize agriculture, storage facilities, and pit- 
house architecture had all become firmly established 
in the Grand Staircase region perhaps as early as 100 
BC and at numerous other sites north of the Col- 
otado River by at least AD 200. Whether this rep- 
resents a migration of Basketmaker H peoples into 
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Figure 4.17: Timeline of major events oc- 
curring in the GSENM region between 
1000 BC and AD 500. 
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(Earliest Accepted Matze Date) 


the northern Colorado Plateau (Berry 1982; 
Coltrain 1994; Janetski 2017), the accretion of Bas- 
ketmaker-like traits by indigenous Archaic peoples 
(anetski 1993; McFadden 2016; Wilde et al. 1986), 
ot some combination of both (Talbot 1998) re- 
mains unresolved, and there are persuasive argu- 
ments on all sides of the debate. 


What has become increasingly clear is that 
three different adaptations are evident in GSENM 
at this time: (1) Basketmaker-like lifeways in the 
Grand Staircase that were focused predominantly 
on cultivation of maize and squash, increased pop- 
ulation aggregation into small hamlets or villages, 
and complex strategies to store food surpluses; (2) 
a farmer-forager lifeway evident in the Escalante 
River Basin where the transition to sedentary life- 
ways was not fully consummated, but where farm- 
ing was nonetheless successful, requiring 
implementation of complex storage strategies; and 
(3) a forager lifeway evident in the Kaiparowits 
Plateau region, which might have been a foraging 
region where Ancestral Fremont and Basketmaker 


II groups came into contact with one another. 


Dependence on maize resources likely var- 
ied from group to group and from year to year. 
Studies of Basketmaker I peoples in the San Juan 
Basin suggest a reliance on maize in the range of 80 
percent (Matson 1991), and in the Grand Staircase 
region maize dependence was estimated at 75 per- 
cent of the caloric intake (Martin 1999). This sug- 
gests that maize agriculture was generally successful 
in most years, although the subsistence system was 
probably dynamic enough that groups could revert 
to wild resource in the event of low crop yield or 
crop failure. 


Roberts (2018) has made a compelling case 
that the first farmers arrived in the Grand Staircase 
region perhaps by about 1200 BC. They con- 
structed formal pithouses and bell-shaped storage 
pits, and their architecture and artifacts were indis- 
tinguishable from those of the San Pedro culture 
in southern Arizona. The San Pedro farmers prob- 
ably coexisted alongside Archaic foragers at this 
time, although there is minimal radiocarbon data 
from foraging sites at this time. After several cen- 
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turies of successful agriculture, the Jackson Flat 
area was abandoned. 


The Jackson Flat area was re-occupied by 
Basketmaker Il farmers who might have arrived 
about 100 BC. The first Basketmaker H farmers 
were more dependent on wild resources and were 
therefore mote mobile, as evidenced by the 
ephemeral nature of the residences, the prevalence 
of bell-shaped pits, and the rarity of maize com- 
pated to later times. Later groups became increas- 
ingly reliant on maize, constructed more permanent 
residences, and began to incorporate large slab-lined 
storage cists into their site layout, a harbinger of the 
later Basketmaker III occupations. Evidence of a co- 
equal foraging lifeway at this time is actually quite 
rare in the Grand Staircase region and is limited to a 
few sites in the Grand Canyon, Snake Gulch, and 
Short Creek areas. The St. George Basin also had a 
coexistent farming and foraging tradition after about 
AD 100, or about two centuries after farming had 
taken root in the Grand Staircase. 


Pithouses associated with Early Agricultural 
maize farming in the Escalante River Basin have not 
yet been documented, even though maize farming 
had become established there by about AD 200. The 
absence of residential architecture coequal to the pit- 
house tradition in the Grand Staircase is puzzling. 
This has been interpreted by some that Ancestral 
Fremont farmers were also foragers, and that the ab- 
sence of permanent or semi-permanent residences 
reflects much higher mobility required to hunt and 
gather wild resources. The lack of Ancestral Fre- 
mont pithouses in the Escalante River region likely 
reflects the fact the pithouses are present but simply 
haven't yet been identified. 


Generally, the period from 1000 BC to AD 
500 can be characterized by a continuation of 
hunter-gatherer subsistence strategies by some 
groups at the same time other groups were becom- 
ing almost entirely dependent on maize. Some 
groups wete increasingly sedentary, constructing tes- 
idences that were occupied most of the year, 
whereas other groups moved seasonally between 
rockshelters and open camps, some of which had 
been favored for millennia. 


Johnson,Canyon 


Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 
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Most traditional definitions of the Fremont 


Complex have relied heavily on artifact catalogs that 
emphasize figurines, stone balls, moccasins, and 
Utah-type metates, as well as the distinctive Fremont 
rock art tradition. But trait lists used to define the 
Fremont are, as Ambler (1970:7) observed, “so gen- 
eralized as to be useless,” and in fact, “there are ac- 
tually rather few distinctive and typical traits that are 
found over the entire area usually considered to be 
Fremont.” David Madsen (1979) emphasized that 
the Fremont culture is not a shared artifact tradition, 
nor can it be explicitly defined, and therefore it 
probably doesn’t exist. Marwitt (1979:735) re- 
sponded that the term Fremont does not have to 
imply an entity, “just a label for the sum of the vati- 
ation among the differentially horticultural, variably 
sedentary, and perhaps separately derived popula- 
tions located roughly north of the Colorado and 
Virgin Rivers.” 


For the 
purposes of this 
chapter, the label 
Fremont Complex 
is used as an um- 
brella term to de- 
sctibe adaptations 
manifest the 
eastern portion of 
GSENM — from 
about AD 500 to 
1300. Generally, 
lifeways at this time are characterized by increased 


in 
resources. 


reliance on domesticated foods, increased seden- 
tism, and increased socioeconomic interaction with 
Ancestral Puebloan groups to the south and west, 
as well as other Fremont groups to the north and 
northwest. The defining characteristic demarcating 
the beginning of the Formative is the appearance 
of a fully developed grayware ceramic tradition. 


Agricultural lifeways sharing similar traits 
can be ascribed to groups adapted to the Escalante 
River and adjacent uplands, as well as the Dirty Devil 
drainage to the east, the Fremont River valley to the 
north, and the Kaiparowits Plateau to the west (Fig- 
ure 5.2). These might have included seasonal farm- 
ing of the Escalante River bottom during warmer 


The Fremont were predominantly 
agricultural, but not all Fremont were fully 
committed farmers, or at the very least 
some of them were less successful at it, 
which warranted greater reliance on wild 
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months and winter residences elsewhere that were 
oriented toward seasonal migrations of large game 
(McFadden 2016), or it might have involved seasonal 
population dispersals from residential bases to ex- 
ploit a wide variety of optimal lowland and highland 
environmental niches both for agricultural purposes 
and wild plant resources, followed by population ag- 
gregations in the Escalante Valley during the winter 
months (Jordan and Talbot 2002). 


In this chapter, we discuss the Fremont 
Complex in terms of an early manifestation (AD 
500 to 1050) and a later one (AD 1050 to 1300), 
with an emphasis on how Fremont adaptations 
changed through time. We emphasize that domes- 
ticated maize, squash, and probably beans consti- 
tuted a significant part of the Fremont diet at this 
time, although the abundance of forager sites in 
the region suggest some groups might have de- 

pended on wild 

resources much 
more so than oth- 
ers, and certainly 
more than their 
Ancestral 
Puebloan neigh- 
bors to the west. 
All groups would 
have had access to 
pottery, but ce- 
ramics might have 
been a relatively 
minor part of the 
domestic tool kit among more mobile foragers in 
the area. And the proliferation of seasonal and per- 
manent residences reflects a social structure char- 
acterized by nuclear or extended families with very 
little evidence of larger population aggregations 
that were common among Basketmaker III and 
Pueblo I groups living in the Grand Staircase at the 
same time. 


We retain the label Fremont Complex inas- 
much as the term “complex” is plural and therefore 
reflects the possibility of multiple adaptations op- 
erating within the limits of the local environment at 
any given point in time (heterogeneity), rather than 
a single uniform lifeway (homogeneity). More sim- 
ply put, the Fremont were predominantly agticul- 
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Figure 5.2: General location of Fiction sites discussed in this chapter. 


tural, but not all Fremont were 


farmers, or at the very least some of them were less 
successful at it, which warranted greater reliance on 
wild resources to ameliorate crop failures. 


The culture history of the Escalante River 
Basin Fremont can be summarized as follows: 


® Ancestral Fremont groups were farming along 
the Escalante River for at least 300 years before the 


advent of ceramics, and farming was obviously a 
successful strategy, as evidenced by the large num- 
bers of granaries and cists constructed for food sur- 
pluses (see Chapter 4). 


fully committed 


@ A fully developed grayware ceramic tradition 
appeared in the region about AD 500, characterized 
mostly by basalt tempering agents. These ceramics 
are largely indistinguishable from Fremont ceramics 
at sites farther to the north, but they are quite dif- 
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Figure 5.3: Fremont images are highly recognizable by the trapezoidal shape of the human bodies. In the Fre- 
mont River and Escalante River regions, these human figures are depicted with necklaces, headdresses, ear 


bobs, and other ornaments. 


ferent from sand-tempered ceramics used by An- 
cestral Puebloan groups to the south and west at the 
same time. 


@® Some Fremont groups probably dispersed in 
the spring to farm maize in optimal niches in the Es- 
calante River lowlands or along higher-elevation trib- 
utaries, and then they returned to winter residences 
after the harvest. Some might even have tried their 
hand at dry farming on the Kaiparowits Plateau. 


@® Early socioeconomic interactions were prima- 
rily oriented toward other Fremont groups to the 
north and northwest, suggesting a hard boundary 
between the Fremont and their Ancestral Puebloan 
neighbors. This boundary became more permeable 
after about AD 750 when Fremont groups began 
to embrace Ancestral Puebloan architectural styles 
and acquired minor amounts of Ancestral 
Puebloan ceramics. 
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® Boundaries might have collapsed altogether by 
about AD 1050 when the Fremont presence here 
became largely invisible in the wake of Ancestral 
Puebloan immigration with different ceramics and 
architecture. The Fremont signature resumed in the 
AD 1200s once the immigrants had left 


The Fremont in Historical Context 


Scholars a century ago commonly de- 
scribed Formative groups north of the Colorado 
River as country cousins of the better known 
Southwestern groups of the Four Corners region, 
ot as Neil Judd (1926:152) put it, they were “defi- 
nitely and directly related to those pre-Pueblo and 
Pueblo cultures represented by the prehistoric ruins 
of northern Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado.” 


By the late 1920s, scholars at the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard University began to recognize 


that ancient peoples on the so-called “Northern Pe- 
riphery” were comparatively different (see Spangler 
and Aton 2018 for historical context). And in 1931, 
Noel Morss offered his classic definition of the Fre- 
mont culture based on his investigations in the Tor- 
rey area just north of GSENM. Morss’ definition 
(1931:76-77), although based largely on artifact 
types, remains relevant to modern researchers: 


Although the culture was partly and perhaps pre- 
dominantly agricultural, the inhabitants of the Fremont re- 
gion were also dependent in good part on the game supply. 
Small granaries apart from any dwellings show that the peo- 
ple moved about, in all probability living in flats in the sum- 
mer and cultivating corn, and in the winter in sheltering 
canyons around the mountains and devoting themselves to 
hunting. In its general 
features, the culture 
remained at the Bas- 
ketmaker LI level, as 
shown by the pottery, 
the figurines, the ab- 
sence of cotton and 
turkeys, the twined- 
woven mats, the fur 
cloth, the relative 
abundance of coiled 
basketry, the various 
forms of snares and 
traps, and the general 1931 
shape of the anthro- 
pomorphic pu 
tographs. Only in a 
few characteristics — the bow and arrow, mountain sheep 
pictographs, stone drills, and possibly head deformation — 
does the culture show traits in common with the early Pueblo 
culture with which it had contacts. 


Morss’ monograph energized the debate on 
Formative manifestations north of the Colorado 
River. Julian Steward (1940:468-469) also described 
Formative manifestations as a cultural hybrid con- 
sisting “of a blend of Derived Basket Maker and 
Early Pueblo elements, which persisted with little 
change in the north.” Burgh and Scoggin (1948:86- 
88) later referred to the Fremont as “static and unin- 
spited” compared to those of the Southwestern 
cultures, suggesting a “passive acceptance of south- 
ern culture traits, and even downright indifference 
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“Small granaries apart from 
any dwellings show that the people 
moved about, in all probability liv- 
ing in flats in the summer and cul- 
tivating corn, and in the winter in 
sheltering canyons around the 
mountains and devoting them- 
selves to hunting” — Noel Morss, 


to the rapid and vigorous development of culture 
in the San Juan drainage.” 


Similar hypotheses were offered by Rudy 
(1953), Wormington (1955), and Jennings (1956), 
all of whom argued for diffusion of Southwestern 
traits into Utah where they were embraced by ex- 
isting Archaic populations. These approaches were 
based largely on comparisons of artifact types and 
architectural features rather than behavioral differ- 
ences. Jennings (1956:73) also argued that horti- 
culture was “grafted onto an older life pattern,” and 
that it persisted for a relatively short period of time 
before a resumption of hunting and gathering. Jen- 
nings believed that agriculture did not significantly 
alter the hunter-gatherer subsistence that had been 
practiced for mil- 
lennia, and that 
“cultivated plants 
seem to have been 
regarded only as 
supplementary ad- 
ditions to the wild 
plant resources.” 
Jennings assigned 
the term “Sevier 
Fremont” to 
Great Basin farm- 
ing groups, while 
he retained the 
Fremont designa- 
tion for those 
groups on the 
northern Colorado Plateau, although he believed 
that both the Fremont and the Sevier could even 
be referred to as the “Utah Anasazi” (1956:104). 


Not all researchers were quick to embrace 
Jennings’ hypothesis that the Fremont culture 
evolved through diffusion of various technologies 
from the Southwest. The rather sudden appearance 
of a fully developed farming lifeway with a fully de- 
veloped ceramic tradition was interpreted by some 
as evidence of a northern migration of Southwest- 
ern peoples with existing ceramic, architectural, and 
horticultural traditions (Berry 1982; Berry and 
Berry 1986; Gunnerson 1969; Smiley 1985; Madsen 
and Berry 1975). As summarized by Gunnerson 
(1969:170), the “manifestations of the Fremont cul- 


ture are remarkably similar throughout its time 
span, suggesting that this Puebloan complex en- 
tered the area after it was already developed, and as 
a unit. Such a phenomenon is more likely to be ef- 
fected by a migrating population than by diffusion.” 


In the mid-1970s, researchers throughout 
Utah began to apply behavioral perspectives to Fre- 
mont research that eschewed traditional trait lists 
and material culture definitions. David Madsen 
(1979:720) described “at least two, and possibly 
three, separate groups sharing a thin veneer of traits, 
acquired perhaps 
through trade or 
through the 
spread of a cult 
characterized by 
figurines and 
rock art, [that] 
coexisted in 
areas north and 
west of the Col- 
orado River.” 
Similar to Jen- 
nings two 
decades before, 
he labeled Form- 
ative peoples of the Great Basin as the Sevier Cul- 
ture, while those on the northern Colorado Plateau 


Talbot 


retained the Fremont designation; he also recog- 
nized an unnamed Plains-derived culture in north- 
eastern Utah. 


Madsen (1986:24-25; see also Madsen 
1989) later expanded on this concept: 


One clear characteristic of the Fremont people was 
that they lived in many different kinds of environmental set- 
tings and were flexible enough to adapt to all of them. As a 
result, there was apparently a wide degree of variation in be- 
havior and there was no one set of material remains resulting 

from that behavior which we can identify as Fremont. The 
Fremont seem to have ranged from full-time settled farmers 
to full-time mobile hunter-gatherers with everything in be- 
tween. This variation was not just regional, but also temporal, 
with village farmers growing corn, beans and squash one year 
and breaking up into small bands of wandering wild plant 
collectors and hunters the next. 
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“We can properly conceive 
of the Fremont as a unique and farmets. 
spatially focused tradition that 
was not beyond the border but 
that rather, for well over a thou- 
sand years, was the northern bor- 
der of the Southwest” — Richard 


This theme was echoed by Simms (1986, 
1990, 1994a), who described the Fremont within the 
context of adaptive diversity, suggesting at least 
three basic farmer-forager strategies: (1) The Fre- 
mont might have been full-time farmers with low 
residential mobility who supplemented their annual 
diet with some foraged foods, (2) Fremont farmers 
might have relied heavily on farming, but switched 
agricultural settlements often by employing group 
fission and fusion to maintain a focus on farming 
or to incorporate a more productive mix of foraging 
and farming, and (3) Some Fremont groups might 
have practiced little 
ot no farming, but 
maintained variable 
relationships with 


The concept of 
different adapta- 
tions to different 
environments 
prompted many ar- 
chaeologists to em- 
brace the term 
Fremont Complex 
(cf. Madsen and 
Simms 1998) as the preferred nomenclature, rather 
than Fremont Culture which implied homogeneity 
across vast landscapes and different environments. 
Madsen (1979) and Madsen and Simms (1998) re- 
jected traditional Fremont agricultural models of- 
fered by earlier generations of researchers in favor 
of one emphasizing adaptive diversity with a “com- 
plex” of predictable behaviors involving a contin- 
uum of foraging and farming that subsumed all 
non-farmers and farmers under the Fremont label. 


Although behavioral ecology has remained 
a popular currency among many Fremont re= 
seatchers, Fremont theory has evolved over the past 
two decades under the influence of scholars at 
Brigham Young University, who largely rejected “the 
cascade of assumptions and inferences” inherent in 
behavioral models. Instead, they have examined the 
Fremont from the perspective of interregional and 
intraregional systems, socioeconomic dynamics, eth- 
nic boundaries and borderlands, and cultural com- 


monalities across the northern Colorado Plateau 
and greater Southwest (Talbot 2012, 2018, 2019). 


Their systems approach first emerged 
through landmark research at Five Finger Ridge 
near Richfield (Janetski et al. 2000; Talbot et al. 
2000) and the Steinaker Gap Site in the Uinta Basin 
(Talbot and Richens 1994, 1996), which provided 
the impetus for subsequent Fremont research in 
Capitol Reef National Park (Janetski et al. 2005) and 
the Escalante River Basin discussed in this chapter. 


Whereas Madsen and Simms (1998) had 
sought to divorce the Fremont from traditional 
agricultural models, BYU researchers re-examined 
the Fremont from a regional perspective wherein 
they are seen as distinctly Southwestern farmers 
who were integrated into regional networks (Tal- 
bot 2018, 2019). As summarized by Talbot 
(2002:288), “we can properly conceive of the Fre- 
mont as a unique and spatially focused tradition 
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that was not beyond the border but that rather, for 
well over a thousand years, was the northern bor- 
der of the Southwest.” 


Variants and Phases 


Defining spatial and temporal frameworks 
for the Fremont proved problematic throughout the 
first four decades of Fremont scholarship, given the 
relative lack of radiocarbon and dendrochronolog- 
ical dates for the entire Fremont area. Many tempo- 
ral frameworks were hypothesized with little or no 
corroborative evidence (e.g., Ambler 1969; Breter- 
nitz 1970; Gunnerson 1969), which created a para- 
digm wherein archaeologists first created artificial 
categories and then interpreted the archaeological 
record to correspond to those preconceived cate- 
gories. The Fremont culture was conveniently de- 
sctibed in the 1960s and early 1970s as a northern 
extension of Ancestral Puebloans of the Kayenta 
and/or Virgin River regions, who migrated into 
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Figure 5.4: Organizing the 
Fremont into time periods 
has been a popular pastime 
among archaeologists for 
the past half century. 
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northern Utah during Pueblo II and Pueblo HI 
times, bringing cultigens, ceramics, and sedentary 
lifeways with them. 


Their argument that the Fremont culture 
was a late Formative manifestation has not with- 
stood subsequent investigations. Hundreds of tra- 
diocarbon dates have now been reported (more 
than 90 in the Escalante River Basin alone) that 
demonstrate that Fremont groups occupied Utah 
continuously from about AD 500 to 1300, and that 
semi-sedentary lifeways ancestral to the Fremont 
Complex, focused to a greater or lesser degree on 
agriculture, had become entrenched by at least by 
AD 200, if not earlier (Talbot and Richens 1996). 
These adaptations were similar across broad regions, 
differing only in terms of farming strategies, ce- 
ramic temper preferences, and rock art styles. 


How to spatially and temporally organize 
the Fremont dataset has enjoyed a long history of 
debate. Julian Steward (1933a, 1940) was perhaps 
the first to recognize Fremont cultural variability, 
identifying three broad variants within a “Northern 
Periphery,’ one centered in eastern Utah, another 
on the eastern shore of the Great Salt Lake, and the 
third in the Sevier Desert region of southern Utah. 
Others expanded on that idea, adding even more 
variants (Ambler 1966. 1967; Rudy 1953). 


The concept of regional variants crystal- 
lized in the late 1960s and early 1970s, culminating 
in John Marwitt’s (1970) scheme that formally de- 
fined five regional Fremont variants north of the 
Colorado River. Subsequent researchers have pro- 
posed additional Fremont variants or other taxo- 
nomic designations (Black and Metcalf 1986; 
Creasman 1981; Schaafsma 1971; Spangler 1993), 
but Marwitt’s original scheme has proven quite re- 
silient. In the GSENM region, Fremont lifeways are 
found exclusively in the Escalante River Basin, as 
well as the adjacent Kaiparowits Plateau, Water- 
pocket Fold, Circle Cliffs, and Fremont River areas. 
These are invariably included within the framework 
of what Marwitt (1970:143-145) described as the 
San Rafael Fremont (Figure 5.4). 


Marwitt’s definition (1970) of the San 
Rafael Fremont also noted the presence of wet-laid 
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and dry-laid masonry architecture, slab-lined pit- 
houses, greater amounts of Ancestral Puebloan 
trade ware, and a variety of projectile points with 
minimal diagnostic value. Village sites in the region 
were generally small and were located on high ridges, 
knolls, or buttes well above arable land, and a few 
might have been fortified. Additionally, small alcoves 
and rockshelters were utilized primarily for storage, 
as well as limited habitation that suggested tempo- 
rary or intermittent hunting and gathering activities. 


Several researchers have attempted to de- 
fine temporal phases for the San Rafael Fremont. 
For example, Black and Metcalf (1986:13) suggested 
a Muddy Creek Phase (AD 700 to 1000) character- 
ized by increased sedentism, a variety of small and 
dispersed dwellings, undecorated grayware vessels, 
and Rose Spring arrow points. The Bull Creek Phase 
(AD 1000 to 1200) was characterized by Ancestral 
Puebloan trade wares, Ivie Creek Black-on-white, 
decorated Emery Gray ceramics, coursed-masonty 
surface dwellings and storage structures, Bull Creek 
and Nawthis Side-notched points, and figurines. 
Generally, they suggested small Fremont sites were 
most common during the Muddy Creek Phase. 


The validity of Fremont variants and phase 
sequences has provoked considerable debate about 
culture classifications and artificial constructs. On 
one extreme, Aikens (1972:64) argued that Fremont 
variants should be recognized as the taxonomic 
equivalents of various branches of Ancestral 
Puebloan groups (e.g, Kayenta, Mesa Verde, Chaco). 
On the other hand, Madsen (1979) and Madsen and 
Lindsay (1977) discarded the concept of Fremont 
variants altogether, drawing distinctions only be- 
tween the generalized subsistence patterns exhibited 
by prehistoric inhabitants of the Great Basin and 
the Colorado Plateau. 


Most efforts to refine the spatial and tem- 
poral context of the San Rafael Fremont have bor- 
rowed from or modified the sequences proposed by 
Black and Metcalf (1986) and Schroed! (1992). But 
earlier researchers rarely included specific Escalante 
River sites within their temporal or spatial analyses 
of the San Rafael Fremont, and the validity of their 
broad generalizations was questionable. This 
prompted Geib (1996c, 1996d) and McFadden 


(2016) to propose temporal sequences specific to 
the upper and lower Escalante River regions, al- 
though both retained San Rafael Fremont as a 
generic descriptive term. 


Geib (1996d) defined the Formative (AD 
500-1300) as a stage of cultural development char- 
acterized by a strong reliance on agriculture, perma- 
nent or semi-permanent habitations, and pottery 
production. Since there were no reported dates for 
the earliest ceramics in the Escalante River drainage 
at the time he published his monograph, AD 500 
was considered an educated guess — a date that 
seems more and more reasonable in light of a suite 
of radiocarbon dates are associated with grayware 
ceramics. This is two centuries earlier than the AD 
700 date suggested by Rex Madsen (1977) for 
Emery Grayware, which is the most commonly oc- 
curring type in the Escalante River drainage. 


Geib initially defined an Early Agricultural 
period to describe all agricultural adaptations in the 
region prior to the introduction of ceramics at 
about AD 500 and an Early Formative period from 
AD 500 to 1050 
that encompassed 
Fremont occupa- 
tions in the Es- 


calante River 
country. McFad- 
den (2016) applied 


the term Escalante 
River Phase to the 
Ancestral Fremont 
presence from 
about AD 100 to 
500 (see discus- 
sion in Chapter 4) and he assigned the term Wide 
Hollow Phase to Fremont occupations from AD 
500 to 1050. 


added. 


The Wide Hollow Phase has become syn- 
onymous with the Fremont Complex in the Es- 
calante River Basin, and as such it warrants 
additional discussion. McFadden (2016) defined the 
Wide Hollow Phase as a period when Fremont ce- 
ramics were introduced to the Escalante River 
drainage and surrounding uplands, agriculture con- 
tributed significantly to diet and settlement patterns, 


The earliest Fremont sites are 
virtually indistinguishable from 
Early Agricultural sites in the 
same area, the only difference 
being that grayware ceramics were 
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and residential architecture, even if seasonally oc- 
cupied, became standardized. Fundamental to Mc- 
Fadden’s Wide Hollow Phase hypothesis are the 
following concepts: 


@® Wide Hollow Phase sites are virtually indistin- 
guishable from Early Agricultural sites, the only dif- 
ference being “ceramics are simply inserted into an 
otherwise uninterrupted continuum of occupation” 
(McFadden 2016:202). 


® Cultivation of maize and squash contributed 
significantly to the diet, but this subsistence pattern 
was oriented toward seasonal movements “between 
farming locations in the canyons and winter resi- 
dential sites in the uplands that were near big game 
winter ranges” (McFadden 2016:203). 


® = Interaction with neighboring groups was limited 
prior to AD 1050, and the Escalante River drainage 
was exploited almost exclusively by Fremont groups 
(McFadden 2016:203-204), what Geib (1996e) re- 
ferred to as “cultural boundedness.” 


Both Geib 
(1996e) and Mc- 
Fadden (2016) 
used the term 
Late Formative to 
describe Fremont 
adaptations be- 
tween AD 1050 
and 1300, a pe- 


riod of time 
when Fremont 
and Ancestral 


Puebloan occupa- 
tions became indistinguishable, or when the Fre- 
mont were replaced by Pueblo I immigrants with 
different ceramics and architectural styles. McFad- 
den has argued the Wide Hollow Phase ended at 
about AD 1050, after which sites always exhibit 
abundant Ancestral Puebloan ceramics. Because 
the Ancestral Puebloan sites after AD 1050 were 
markedly different than earlier Wide Hollow 
Phase sites, McFadden suggested the term 
Fiftymile Mountain Phase to delineate Ancestral 
Puebloan occupations that appear “abruptly as an 
adaptation employing [Ancestral Puebloan] ce- 


ramic, projectile point, and architectural types” 
(2016:215). He referred to Fremont sites at this 
time simply as Late Formative. 


McFadden believes evidence is rather 
sparse that Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan popu- 
lations co-occupied the region during Late Forma- 
tive times, but others (Janetski et al. 2012) see 
growing evidence that both groups lived here at the 
same time, and that Fremont groups might have re- 
occupied certain sites after the Ancestral Puebloans 
abandoned the region. At Arrowhead Hill, Fremont 
potsherds were found on the floors of Ancestral 
Puebloan houses, and Ancestral Puebloan potsherds 
were found on the floors of Fremont pithouses, 
suggesting either the Fremont were living directly 
on site in the AD 1100s or they were living nearby. 


Richard Talbot believes the “two populations had a 
contemporaneous relationship closer than just trade 
partners,” and the two cultural groups were likely 
co-residents in the Escalante Valley (personal com- 
munication 2018). And because both groups occu- 
pied the same area, Janetski et al. (2012:206-207) 
suggested the term Fiftymile Phase should apply 
equally to both groups. 


Talbot has suggested a more consistent ap- 
proach would be a phase name for Fremont adap- 
tations after AD 1050, such as Arrowhead Phase or 
Coombs Phase, that is coequal to the Fiftymile 
Mountain Phase as used for the Ancestral Puebloan 
manifestation (personal communication 2018). This 
issue has not yet been resolved. 





Figure 5.5: Fremont grayware pottery is defined by differences in the tempering 
agents added to the clay. In the Escalante River area, this is predominantly crushed 
basalt from outcrops that has eroded from Boulder Mountain. 
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Pots and Beans: An Overview 


An investment in durable (and heavy) ce- 
ramics is further evidence that groups that once re- 
lied on mobility to compensate for resource 
shortfalls began to develop more reliable technolo- 
gies for food production and processing (Mills 
1989). This, in turn, is reflected in increased seden- 
tism. Reed et al. (2000:219) have described a corte- 
lation between graywate ceramics and year-round 
occupation of Ancestral Puebloan sites by the AD 
500s and early AD 600s that “supports a shift to 
household sedentism through which mobility for re- 
source exploitation would have been achieved by 
task groups.” This observation is intriguing for the 
Escalante River Basin because a similar grayware 
tradition is pres- 
ent, but there is 
minimal evidence, 
as yet, of year- 
round occupation. 


A fully 
developed _ gray- 
ware tradition had 
appeared by about 
AD 500 in both 
the Grand Stair- 
case and Escalante 
River Basin sub- 
regions of GSENM. Basketmaker HI peoples of 
the Grand Staircase preferred sand-tempered gray- 
wares commonly referred to as North Creek Gray 
and Shinarump Gray, and Fremont groups of the 
Escalante River drainages preferred basalt-tempered 
gtayware now referred to as Emery Gray. The ap- 
pearance of gtayware ceramics at the same time in 
both regions is probably not coincidental, but the 
reasons for this co-occurrence have not been ade- 
quately explored. 


The production of ceramics is generally 
seen as evidence of increased sedentism that comes 
with increased dependence on domesticated food 
resources, in particular beans which require more 
durable containers that allowed cooking for ex- 
tended periods. As Paul Reed (2000:8) observed, 
“With an earlier commitment to corn and bean agri- 
culture and sedentary living than previously 


A fully developed grayware 
tradition was evident by about AD 
500 in both the Grand Staircase 
and Escalante River regions. The 
basalt-tempered grayware pre- 
ferred by the Fremont is now re- 
ferred to as Emery Gray. 
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thought, the earlier production and use of durable 
ceramic containers are logical accompaniments, one 
of many technological changes necessary to meet 
the storage and processing needs of an agricultural, 
sedentary people, 
constant tending, and therefore they “were perhaps 
the final crop that made sedentism fully necessary.” 


> 


and that beans require nearly 


If bean cultivation was the final step to- 
ward sedentism, as evidenced by the appearance of 
ceramic containers durable enough to boil beans, 
then it should also be noted that very few early 
Formative sites in the Escalante River Basin have 
yielded beans in firmly dated contexts. The best 
eatly evidence of beans comes from Bechan Cave 
in the lower Escalante River region (Agenbroad 
1990b). A bean te- 
covered from 
upper strata re- 
turned a radiocar- 
bon date of 1310 
+100 BP (AD 730 
median probabil- 
ity) and a frag- 
ment of squash 
returned a radio- 
catbon date of 
1400 +150 BP 
(AD 638 median 
probability). 


Even if beans were a minor part of the 
Fremont diet, it is just as probable that ceramic ves- 
sels proved mote efficient for cooking other foods, 
as well. A growing number of radiocarbon dates 
with median probability ages between AD 400 and 
600, almost all of them derived from maize remains 
indirectly associated with grayware ceramics, have 
been reported (see Table 5.1). 


@® The most common early ceramic type 
is basalt-tempered Emery Gray (cf. Madsen 1977; 
Watkins 2009). The Escalante River samples all 
conform to traditional characteristics assigned to 
this type, and they always exhibit igneous temper- 
ing agents that are found on Boulder Mountain or 
the fluvial deposits of the Escalante River (Temper 
Variety A and Temper Variety B), and therefore 
they represent local production (Geib 1996d; Geib 
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and Lyneis 1996). Other Fremont graywares (Se- 
vier Gray and Uinta Gray) are found, but are com- 
paratively rare. 


® Snake Valley Gray, a type tempered with a com- 
bination of quartz, feldspar, and biotite mica, are 
common at sites in the Escalante River region, but 
they are usually few in number at any given site. An 
analysis of the composition of Snake Valley Gray 
found at the Alvey Site revealed they were identical 
to those found in the Parowan region. As Geib 
(1996d:89) observed, “I have no doubt, therefore, 
that this type of pottery ... is trade ware,” suggest- 
ing a socioeconomic connection to other Fremont 
groups to the northwest. 


@® The third early ceramic type was initially iden- 
tified as North Creek Gray during the course of the 
Glen Canyon Project (Gunnerson 1959b). But 
Geib’s later analysis (1996d) led him to conclude 
they shared similarities to sand-tempered types of 
the Virgin Branch and Kayenta regions, but they 
were nonetheless different. He suggested they sim- 





ply be called Sand Tempered Utility Ware. The pres- 
ence of sand-tempered ceramics in a region where 
potters overwhelmingly preferred basalt tempering 
agents might suggest interaction with contempora- 
neous Ancestral Puebloan groups. There is also the 
possibility that graywares similar to North Creek 
Gray might actually represent local production by 
individuals knowledgeable of ceramic production 
techniques farther to the south and west. 


We emphasize that none of the early radio- 
carbon dates from sites with grayware ceramics ate 
firmly associated with the ceramics themselves. It is 
probable, given the cumulative data, that ceramics 
became part of the local tool kit by about AD 500, 
but it could have been a century later. McFadden 
(2016) believes the most convincing evidence is that 
from Sand Wash Shelter, where a corncob returned 
a radiocarbon date of 1580 +40 BP (AD 482 me- 
dian probability). 


Fremont ceramics are quite common in the 
Escalante River Basin, occasionally numbering in 


Escalante River 


Photo: Jerty D.Spangler 


Figure 5.6: Masonry granaries are found throughout the Escalante River Basin, especially along the 
river itself. Almost all are attributed to Fremont farmers. 
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the hundreds at some open sites and in the thou- 
sands at some excavated sites. This stands in con- 
trast to San Rafael Fremont sites farther to the 
north where Fremont ceramics are few in number 
even at the most complex sites. Noel Morss, whose 
1931 monograph first articulated the Fremont Cul- 
ture concept, later wrote (1932), “we found pottery 
so scatce in certain sites in the Fremont district as 
to suggest that perhaps there was a time when, if 
not entirely absent, it was perhaps not made locally.” 


There is a common assumption that locally 
made Fremont pottery in this region was exclusively 
and monotonously Emery Gray that was devoid of 
creative variation. Plain gray certainly dominates the 
ceramic assemblages, but there was apparently some 
experimentation with coloration, painting, and slip- 
ping. Lane Richens’ (2014) analysis of the ceramic 
collection recovered from the Spillway Site near Es- 
calante found Emery Gray potsherds with a red 
hematite wash, Emery Gray with a red hematite 
wash and yellow paint, Emery Gray with a red slip, 
Emery Red-on-gray, and Emery Black-on-gray. Ad- 
ditionally, Snake Valley Black-on-gray and Ivie Creek 
Black-on-white types were imported to the region 
from Fremont groups to the northwest. 


The Fremont Database 


McFadden’s phase sequence has emerged 
as the prevailing temporal framework for Fremont 
adaptations in the region, and we therefore examine 
the relevant datasets within the context of his as- 
sumptions. Specifically, we discuss evidence of bi- 
seasonal mobility between home bases in the 
uplands and farming base camps in the river bot- 
tom, winter adaptations oriented toward mule deer 
procurement, and the nature of hard-versus-perme- 
able boundaries with neighboring Ancestral 
Puebloan groups. Late Formative adaptations are 
briefly discussed within the context of Fremont dis- 
placement, assimilation, and co-residency, as well as 
the breakdown of cultural boundaries that charac- 
terized the entire northern Colorado Plateau be- 
tween AD 900 and 1050 (cf. Geib 1996e; Madsen 
and Simms 1998; Talbot 2000). 


We use two different datasets to address 
these questions. First, we cataloged all known ra- 
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diocarbon dates with median probability ages be- 
tween about AD 500 and 1300. This catalog in- 
cludes dates from sites within GSENM, as well as 
contiguous areas of the Waterpocket Fold, Boulder 
Mountain foothills, the Fremont River valley, and 
Glen Canyon. These dates were then recalibrated 
and the results were tabulated and organized ac- 
cording the following site types, each with implica- 
tions for the questions being asked: (1) open and 
sheltered artifact scatters with and without minor 
features such as hearths, alignments, and rock art 
that are probably indicative of seasonal occupations, 
either as field maintenance camps or foraging 
camps, (2) storage sites where there is minimal or 
no evidence of residential activities, suggesting re- 
mote storage strategies, and (3) open and sheltered 
residential sites with and without associated features, 
such as on-site storage, that suggest permanent or 
semi-permanent occupations. 


Second, we cataloged all archaeological 
sites within GSENM where the state site forms ref- 
erenced a Fremont presence. This dataset, which is 
highly subject to individual bias as to what consti- 
tutes a “Fremont” site, includes sites with Fremont 
ceramics in greater or lesser quantities, forager sites 
with Rose Spring arrow points, granaries and pit- 
houses where the architectural style is consistent 
with Fremont structures elsewhere, and tock art 
styles generally considered to be Fremont based on 
the trapezoidal or triangular nature of the anthro- 
pomorphs. A Fremont designation was noted on 
more than 200 sites in the region. These sites were 
then organized according to the primary activity 
represented at the temporary/seasonal camps, stor- 
age sites, and semi-permanent residential sites. 


Summer Camps 


A fundamental component of McFadden’s 
(2016) bi-seasonal settlement pattern for the Pre- 
mont Complex is spring population dispersals from 
upland winter residences to temporary residences 
along arable lands at lower elevations of the Es- 
calante River and its tributaries. This model is sim- 
ilar to that proposed by Geib for the lower 
Escalante River and Glen Canyon areas where he 
identified three general site types: field stations, food 
storage, and residences. The summer residences 


along the Escalante River would have been, for the 
most part, field stations, which he noted (1996d:93), 
““were perhaps lived in temporarily and sporadically 
during the growing season, but probably rarely any 
length of time and not for overwintering, They 
could well have food storage features or perhaps 
features to hold next year’s supply of crop seed.” 


In the lower Escalante River country, these 
field camps were situated in and around naturally 
occurring alcoves and rockshelters, which served 
short-term residential purposes, and these shelters 
were located in close proximity to the maize fields, 
as evidenced by the presence of corn stalks and 
corn husks that are rately transported significant 
distances. They also exhibit evidence of repeated 
occupations, suggesting the same sites were re-oc- 
cupied year after year. And most exhibit some evi- 
dence of on-site storage, usually subterranean cists, 
although these are usually quite small and might re- 
flect storage of seeds for planting the following 
spring (Geib 1996d). 


These lower elevations were well watered 
and had longer growing seasons that lessened risks 
of late spring and early fall frosts. But more recent 
research in the upper Escalante River Basin and on 
the east flank of Boulder Mountain has demon- 
strated the same pattern of seasonal residences sit- 
uated along permanent water sources, but at 
elevations 1,000 to 2,000 feet higher than contem- 
poraneous lowland sites (Janetski et al. 2005; Talbot 
et al. 2002). In other words, the length of the grow- 
ing season was not a determining factor when de- 
ciding where to locate fields, but rather it was the 
presence of arable lands and permanent water. For 
our purposes, lowland sites are those below 5500 
feet elevation and upland sites are above 5500 feet 
elevation, following Harris’s (2009) Fremont site dis- 
tribution analysis. 


The term “field camp” is intended to de- 
scribe a temporary residence used during planting, 
maintaining, and harvesting of cultivated food re- 
sources. Because the maize growing season is six to 
seven months, the idea these were temporary resi- 
dences does not fit comfortably into definitions of- 
fered by Baer and Sauer (2003:147-148) and Harris 
(2005:98) for the Escalante River Basin. They de- 
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scribed “long term residences” as occupations of at 
least half the year and with evidence for more sub- 
stantial residential structures, and “seasonal resi- 
dences” where there is evidence for occupations of 
several weeks up to two or three months and resi- 
dences that were light brush structures with no ev- 
idence of depressions or masonry construction. As 
used here, field camps would have been occupied 
more than half the year (May to October) and there- 
fore would have been “long term,” but the resi- 
dences themselves reflect expedient use of alcoves, 
rockshelters, and light brush structures and there- 
fore would have been “seasonal.” 


The defining characteristics of the summer 
field camps can therefore be summartized as follows: 


@ = Residences reflected expediency over perma- 
nence, and if residences were constructed, they 
were light-weight structures or windbreaks situated 
inside alcoves and rockshelters, or they were light 
brush structures on terraces and ridges adjacent to 
the floodplain. 


@ Field camps were exclusively warm-weather oc- 
cupations, and fire hearths would have been few in 
number and limited primarily to food preparation. 


@® = Residential trash would have been minimal in 
any given year, but repeated short-term occupations 
of favored locales over hundreds of years would 
have resulted in the accumulation of substantial 
middens in a few instances. 


@ Groups sizes would have been small, but large 
enough to have allowed forays to procure wild plant 
and animal resources by some individuals while oth- 
ers remained behind to maintain and protect culti- 
vated resources. 


@® = Given that the optimal planting time for maize 
is early-to-mid May, groups probably arrived in the 
lower Escalante River country in mid to late April 
to begin field preparations, and perhaps somewhat 
later at higher elevations. They all would have left 
by middle October upon completion of the harvest. 


@® The small size of the cists and granaries at these 
field camps suggests storage for immediate con- 
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sumption during the growing season and/or the 
storage of seeds for their return the following 
spring. By inference, most of the harvested maize 
would have been transported to a winter residence 
ot cached in isolated granaries elsewhere where it 
was retrieved as needed during the winter. 


Lowland Field Camps 


The Geib-McFadden models were con- 
structed around the cumulative data from several 
sites in the lower Escalante River area that were first 
investigated during the course of the Glen Canyon 
Project (Gunnerson 1959b; Fowler 1963) and later 
re-examined by Geib (1996c, 1996d). Three sites are 
discussed here as representative of this site type, al- 
though several other similar sites have also con- 
tributed radiocarbon data. The radiocarbon data 
from lowland camps are briefly summarized in 
Table 5.2 above. 


Typical of lowland field camp is the Alvey 
Site (42Ka178), an alcove site in the Coyote Gulch 
that was occupied periodically for a thousand years 
or more as evidenced by cultural materials 3.7 me- 
ters deep. The lowest non-ceramic level was 
about 2 meters thick and produced a series 
of four Early Agricultural radiocarbon dates 
(see discussion in Chapter 4). Level II and 
Level HI represented repeated short-term 
occupations of the alcove during early and 
late Formative times. The presence of corn 
husks suggest maize farming occurred at or 
near the site. Corn husks and corn stalks 
have no nutritional or economic value, and 
therefore humans did not expend energy 
transporting those materials significant dis- 
tances. When these items are observed in ar- 
chaeological contexts, it is always assumed 
the fields are located nearby (Barlow and 
Metcalfe 1993). 


Level II deposits at the Alvey Site 
were 60 to 90 centimeters thick and featured 
Snake Valley Gray and North Creek Gray 
potsherds, corner-notched arrow points 
(probably Rose Spring), unfired clay fig- 
urines, and three slab-lined storage cists con- 
structed against the back wall of the alcove 
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or next to large rocks. The cists were relatively small 
and featured seams sealed with cedar bark or adobe. 


Level UI deposits were easily distin- 
guished from earlier deposits both in terms of a 
sterile sand layer separating the two occupations 
and by a different artifact assemblage. A large D- 
shaped stone-and-adobe house structure, perhaps 
with attached storage units, was believed to repre- 
sent the end of this occupation. Most storage fa- 
cilities were represented by buried pots, baskets, 
or gourds that sometimes extended into Level II 
deposits. Arrow points were exclusively triangular 
in shape (probably Bull Creek points), and there 
was abundant residential detritus and exotic items 
such as beads, gaming pieces, a wooden shovel, a 
wooden ball, and cotton textiles and yarn. The ce- 
ramic collection was dominated by Tusayan Gray- 
wate and Tsegi Orange types, and the prevalence 
of corrugated types suggested an occupation 
sometime after AD 1050 (Gunnerson 1959b). A 
corncob from this level later returned a radiocar- 
bon date of 970 +100 BP (AD 1074 median prob- 
ability) (Geib 1996d). 


Photo; Jerry D. Spangler. 





Figure 5.7: Cottonwood “shovels” seem to be unique to the 
Fremont of the northern Colorado Plateau. These implements 
from eastern Utah dated very late in the Formative. 


Utilization of the alcove appears to have 
remained consistent through time, representing 
short-term occupations, probably during the maize 
growing season from May through October. Maize 
was farmed nearby, as evidenced by digging sticks 
and perhaps a wooden shovel (Figure 5.7). The 
presence of numerous snares indicates small ani- 
mals were hunted, and a wide variety of tools were 
constructed of stone, bone, and wood. Wild plants 
were probably procured and processed at the alcove, 
as teflected in the abundance of baskets in several 
shapes and sizes. 


The pattern observed at the Alvey Site is 
repeated at several other rock shelter sites in the 
lower Escalante River area, although with minor 
variations. At Gates Roost, six D-shaped structures 
3.7 to 5.5 meters across and 30 to 90 centimeters 
high were interpreted as sleeping areas. Architectural 
features also included a trapezoidal-shaped slab- 
lined storage cist and a second semi-subterranean 
D-shaped cist with an adobe collar and a wooden 
pole, stone, and adobe matrix similar to above- 
ground Fremont granaries. Artifacts were generally 





sparse, consisting of North Creek Gray potsherds, 
five fragments of unfired clay figurines, an unfired 
clay bowl, and a moccasin fragment (Gunnerson 
1959b). The identification of the potsherds as 
North Creek Gray inferred an Ancestral Puebloan 
occupation, but the unfired clay figurines, moccasin, 
and storage structures were consistent with a Fre- 
mont occupation. A corncob from the living area 
returned a radiocarbon date of 1420 +70 BP (AD 
618 median probability), also consistent with an 
early Fremont occupation (Geib 1996d). 


At Triangle Cave the lowest level featured 
some cultigens that yielded two Early Agricultural 
radiocarbon dates, but no ceramics (see discussion 
in Chapter 4). The next layer corresponded to the 
earliest grayware ceramics, and the upper levels were 
associated with mixed Fremont and Ancestral 
Puebloan ceramics. One subterranean slab-lined cist 
was associated with the lowest level with ceramics, 
and five more with the upper level with mixed ce- 
ramics. Fowler (1963) did not attribute the upper 
occupations to Ancestral Puebloans, but rather to 
Fremont groups who had traded for Ancestral 


Pilling Figurines 


Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 


Figure 5.8: Clay figurines are a hallmark of the Fremont Complex north and west of the Col- 
orado River and they are one of only a handful of artifact traditions shared by Fremont 


groups regardless of geographic location. 
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Puebloan pottery. He cited the overwhelming preva- 
lence of Emery Gray (almost 90 percent of the 
nearly 300 potsherds were Emery Gray), as well as 
the presence of the clay figurines and moccasins. 


The lowest ceramic level contained exclu- 
sively Emery Gray potsherds, with the exception of 
one intrusive Tusayan white ware sherd from an 
upper level, and that this level represented the ear- 
liest Fremont occupation. This was supported by a 
cache of Premont-style moccasins from the only 
storage cist at this level, and abundant unfired Fre- 
mont-style clay figurines (Figure 5.8). Corncobs 
later returned two radiocarbon dates, one of 1570 
+80 BP (AD 486 median probability) and the other 
of 1270 +70 BP (AD 751 median probability) 
(Geib 1996d). 


Although individual features were differ- 
ent, the basic nature of the Alvey Site, Gates Roost, 
and Triangle Cave occupations was identical. Small 
groups of Fremont farmers occupied the alcoves 
on a seasonal basis, probably during the maize 
farming season, and cached food and/or seeds for 
an anticipated return. Each occupation was tem- 
porary, but the repeated nature of these occupa- 
tions resulted in the accumulation of sometimes 
deep cultural deposits. Evidence at all three sites 
indicated that farming was successful and was 
probably the main focus of the occupations, al- 
though hunting and gathering also occurred and 
probably represented logistical forays from the 
agricultural base camp. 


Open settings in lowland environments 
were also utilized at this time, although there is con- 
fusion as to whether they were Fremont occupa- 
tions. Excavations at the Co-op Site (42Ka2756), a 
lowland open camp located in Bowns Canyon, iden- 
tified at least five different occupations, each sepa- 
rated by culturally sterile alluvium, representing late 
Archaic and Early Agricultural occupations. The 
upper deposits were attributed to Basketmaker HI 
peoples based on two radiocarbon dates and the 
presence of Lino Black-on-gray potsherds. Rem- 
nants of maize implied the occupants were farming 
the canyon bottom, and thin charcoal layers on 
canyon bottom sediments might be evidence of 
using fire to clear fields (Bungart and Geib 1987:94- 
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95). Of note, four bone fragments were identified 
as belonging to turkeys (Me/eagris gallopavo), even 
though Glen Canyon is well outside the natural 
habitat for wild turkeys (1987:91). 


In summary, lowland camps, whether for- 
aging camps or farming camps, are abundant in the 
lower Escalante River country south of the Calf 
Creek confluence at elevations below 5,500 feet. 
Most of these are found in alcoves and rockshel- 
ters. These camps have produced 25 radiocarbon 
dates, 80 percent of which are attributable to early 
Formative times. Most exhibit abundant evidence 
of Fremont occupations, but mixed Fremont and 
Ancestral Puebloan diagnostics are common in 
later contexts. Sites in the extreme lower Escalante 
River country (Bechan Cave and the Co-op Site) 
have been described as Ancestral Puebloan occu- 
pations. If accurately identified, both groups were 
probably in close contact with one another from 
early Formative times. 


Upland Field Camps 


Both Geib (1996d) and McFadden (2016) 
argued that warm weather agricultural base camps 
ot field stations represented lowland adaptations 
suited to take advantage of well-watered bottom- 
lands along the Escalante River and its tributaries. 
But recent investigations in the upper Deer Creek 
area, in the foothills near Escalante, and along Oak 
Creek on the eastern flank of Boulder Mountain 
have demonstrated that seasonal residences oriented 
toward field maintenance are abundant in uplands 
in both sheltered and open settings. Upland camps 
that produced relevant radiocarbon dates ate sum- 
marized in Table 5.3. 


The best example of this pattern is Deer 
Creek Shelter in upper Deer Creek at 5,720 feet el- 
evation. The shelter was described as too small for 
extended habitation, and researchers suggested it 
was probably used for temporary shelter, shade, and 
cultigen processing in conjunction with an 
ephemeral brush residence likely situated near fields 
along flat areas next to Deer Creek. Winter occupa- 
tions were considered unlikely given the shelter was 
not south facing and there was minimal evidence of 
fire hearths (Talbot et al. 2002). 
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Three different occupation levels were iden- 
tified, all of which were agricultural in nature (recov- 
ered Archaic points were considered to be curated 
items rather than indicative of an earlier Archaic oc- 
cupation). In addition to the wild plants available 
along nearby Deer Creek, the faunal remains in- 
cluded mule deer, mountain sheep, rabbit, rodents, 
reptiles, birds, and even fish. Considered collectively, 
the deposits suggest the shelter was used repeatedly 
by Fremont groups beginning in early Formative 
times, and there was a limited Ancestral Puebloan 
presence at about AD 1150 to 1200, suggesting both 
groups co-occupied the area in late Formative times. 
The shelter might have been used initially as a hunt- 
ing camp or logistical camp to exploit wild plants 
along the creek, but it later became a summer camp 
associated with the cultivation of maize and squash, 
a pattern that continued over several hundred years. 
Evidence of a seasonal residence was not identified 
neat Deer Creek Shelter, but inventories in the same 
drainage identified several temporary residences and 
one pithouse (Baker et al. 2001). 


The Deer Creek Shelter data are far from 
unusual. Other upland alcoves and rockshelters in 
the region are probably associated with farming 
activities, but without permanent residential archi- 
tecture. These include Morss Cave 27 in Oak 
Creek (Janetski et al. 2005), North Creek Shelter 
in the foothills west of Escalante (Janetski et al. 
2006; Richard Talbot, personal communication 
2018), and perhaps Backyard Alcove in the Wide 
Hollow area, although this latter site was more 
likely associated with a permanent habitation that 
was later destroyed by modern development (Baer 
and Sauer 2003). 


To date, at least 37 radiocarbon dates have 
been reported from upland camps, mostly in the 
Boulder Mountain foothills west of Waterpocket 
Fold. These upland camps exhibit predominantly 
Fremont diagnostics, and Ancestral Puebloan ce- 
ramics are quite rare and even more so at sites far- 
ther to the north in the Fremont River valley. 
Upland camps are found in rockshelters, most of 
which have evidence of earlier and later occupa- 
tions, but open camps are much more common 
here, usually situated along stream terraces. Fremont 
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ceramics and Fremont rock art are commonplace at 
most of these sites. 


Jordan and Talbot (2002:161), summarizing 
their inventory in the uplands, observed that “We 
see seasonal occupation in Escalante Canyon by 
farmers probably living in alcoves or small tempo- 
rary shelters in open sites, who probably farmed the 
river terraces and who stored their foods and other 
materials in granaries. This was not necessarily large 
groups doing this farming. It is very possible that 
small task groups from a larger village farmed this 
patticular location while other task groups farmed 
other areas.” 


There is an inherent assumption in the pat- 
tern described above that summer field camps were 
logistical bases from which small task-oriented 
groups were dispatched to procure wild plants and 
animals, tool stone, and other resources. Because 
maize requires constant attention to reach maturity 
(cf. Coltrain 1994), there is also an assumption that 
some members of the group would have remained 
behind to ensure the cultigens were adequately wa- 
tered and protected from animal predation. If these 
assumptions are valid, then there should be evi- 
dence of contemporaneous forager camps that were 
otiented toward procurement of naturally occurring 
resources within a reasonable range of the summer 
field camp. And because preferred resource patches 
were already known and had been exploited by ear- 
lier groups, it would be expected that these forager 
camps would offer mixed artifact assemblages with 
multiple temporal indicators. 


The radiocarbon database offers little sup- 
port for these assumptions. Only 10 Formative ra- 
diocarbon dates from nine forager camps have been 
reported, and there seems to be minimal evidence 
these sites were utilized in earlier times. There is also 
minimal evidence that ceramics were a significant 
part of the forager tool kit. The forager camps are 
split almost equally between upland and lowland set- 
tings, and these probably represent different seasons 
of use, such as early spring plant procurement in 
the lowlands and late spring and early summer ex- 
ploitation of upland resources. 





Photo: Dan 
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Figure 5.9: Stone implements for grinding maize and wild seeds became 
much more formalized during the Formative period. Some with shaped 
sidewalls and divots for resting the mano are referred to as Utah metates, 


although they are not unique to Utah nor to the Fremont Complex. 


Foraging Camps 


The radiocarbon database probably un- 
derrepresents the number of Formative foraging 
camps in the Escalante River Basin. Major inven- 
tory projects in the upper Circle Cliffs (Baadsgaard 
et al. 1998; Talbot et al. 2000), Deer Creek (Baker 
et al. 2001), Big Flat (Jordan and Talbot 2002), Es- 
calante Valley (Baer and Sauer 2003), and Es- 
calante River corridor (Harris 2005; Jordan and 
Talbot 2001; Keller 2000) have all identified sig- 
nificant numbers of forager camps of suspected 
Formative age, based on the presence of certain 
ceramic indicators. 
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To better understand the nature of Fre- 
mont temporary or seasonal camps in the region, 
we examined all GSENM site forms for all refer- 
ence to the term “Fremont.” We then organized the 
data by major site types and artifact classes. There 
are at least 132 non-architectural sites that have di- 
agnostics identified as “Fremont” on the site forms, 
although in some instances these same artifacts (e.g,, 
Rose Spring and Bull Creek points) were used by 
both Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan groups and 
must be considered poor cultural markers. 


This number should be considered a mini- 
mum threshold given that all site forms prior to 


about 1980 did not offer enough detail about the di- 
agnostic artifacts, and in many instances the hand- 
written site forms are no longer legible. The dataset 
considered here includes all GSENM sites docu- 
mented during recent inventories, and the identifi- 
cation of features and diagnostic artifacts should be 
consistent and comparable to one another. 


To organize the Fremont site data relevant 
to seasonal occupations, we asked a series of ques- 
tions to arrive at catalog of sites that might be rele- 
vant to seasonal use of specific resources in the 
region, regardless of what those resources might 
have been (e.g, riparian plants, arable lands, cryp- 
tocrystalline outcrops). Site data were initially organ- 
ized based on the following two questions: (1) Is the 
site located in an open or sheltered setting, and (2) 
is there evidence of constructed architectural fea- 
tures. This led to four general site categories: open 
architectural, open activity area (non-architectural), 
sheltered architectural, and sheltered activity area 
(non-architectural). Because rock imagery occurs in 
both open and sheltered settings, often at the same 
site, a fifth category was created for sites where 
there was no evidence of architectural features or 
associated artifacts. 


Consid- 
ered together, 
these 132 sites in 
the Escalante 


River Basin might 
represent Fremont 
occupations based 
on material culture 
evidence, mostly 
Emery Gray ce- 
ramics, rock art styles, and/or Rose Spring arrow 
points. These sites reflect a spectrum of site loca- 
tions, although there was a preference for rockshel- 
ters, ridgelines, and benches with a view onto lower 
terrain. All but a handful of sites can be attributed 
to exclusively Formative occupations between AD 
500 and 1300, and the vast majority have exclusively 
Fremont diagnostics. This suggests the pattern of 
foraging during the Formative, with a few excep- 
tions, was different from that of earlier Archaic or 
later Late Prehistoric times. This might reflect re- 


A vast majority of Fremont 
foraging sites in the Escalante 
River region have exclusively Fre- 
mont ceramics. 
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duced mobility and logistical foraging by task 
groups dispatched from a base camp in close prox- 
imity to wild resources being exploited. These base 
camps might also have been the summer field 
camps along the Escalante River and its tributaries. 


The abundance of sites with ground stone 
tools suggests that plant procurement and process- 
ing was a major activity, and these were probably fe- 
male tasks. This is also supported by the abundance 
of formal slab-lined pits that are probably roasting 
pits for plant processing (Schaub 2003). The 
chipped-stone waste at these sites suggests that 
stone tool maintenance and, in some instances, tool 
stone procurement, occurred at these sites, and 
these are generally viewed as male activities. The in- 
ventory data have not identified a robust hunting 
lifeway, although the presence of bifaces, drills, and 
sctapets suggest some meat processing occurred 
here. The rarity of ceramics at hunting sites might 
reflect (1) the unsuitability of ceramic containers to 
a more mobile hunting strategies involving longer 
distances, and/or (2) the seasonality of plant re- 
sources was inconsistent with migration patterns of 
large game. The small number of hunting sites 
might indicate intensive procurement of large game 
occurred at higher 
elevations outside 
GSENM and the 
dataset considered 
here is not repre- 
the 
seasonal round. 


sentative of 


the 
Fremont foraging 
sites 


Many of 


have been 
documented in more upland settings near the town 
of Escalante where there is also an abundance of 
more permanent pithouses indicative of longer- 
term occupations. McFadden (2016) believed these 
more permanent sites were winter residences fo- 
cused toward procurement of mule deer and situ- 
ated to take advantage of abundant fuel wood. 
Harris (2009) instead found the more permanent 
occupations were actually focused on wild plant 
procurement and processing, probably pinyon 
nuts, juniper berries, prickly pear, and ricegrass. 


These sites typically feature a low frequency of 
lithic flakes and stone tools that would be expected 
at hunting sites. 


The relationship between high-investment 
foraging pithouses and low-investment forager 
camps in the same general area has not been satis- 
factorily explained. It might be that foraging camps 
represent procurement of resources that were 
available for only a few days each year (e.g., rice- 
grass), whereas more permanent sites reflect pro- 
curement of resources that can be harvested over 
a period of several weeks or even months (e.g. 
pinenuts, prickly pear). 


As summarized by Harris (2009:122), “lo- 
gistical sites (complex camps, plant processing 
camps, and hunting locations) are found in all land- 
forms and at all elevations, situated to take advan- 
tage of a variety of resources in local environmental 
niches,” and that “the Fremont lived in the valleys 
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for much of the year in long-term residences, fo- 
cusing their subsistence efforts primarily on agricul- 
ture but also spending significant periods of time in 
the mesas and in the canyons, hunting and gathering 
wild resources.” 


Fremont Storage Sites 


The development of a complex storage 
strategy involving a variety of storage facilities is a 
hallmark of the Fremont Complex. As with residen- 
tial architecture, storage facilities have traditionally 
been interpreted as evidence of agriculture and by 
inference increased sedentism. Consequently, the 
construction of storage structures, whether for food 
surpluses or seeds for future cultivation, implies a 
decision to adopt more-sedentary lifeways. 


Storage practices have been categorized by 
biologists as falling within two broad strategies: (1) 
larder hoarding, or the concentration of stored te- 


Escalante River ; 
ty ae 


Figure 5.10: Fremont granaries are typically highly visible, but getting to them was especially incon- 


venient. Small granaries might have been used to store seed corn for the following spring, whereas 


larger ones were probably food caches retrieved as needed during the winter. 


sources in comparatively large chambers by a resi- 
dent population that effectively monitors and pro- 
tects those resources from predators, and (2) scatter 
hoarding, or the distribution of stored resources in 
multiple locations by a non-resident population 
whereby storage facilities are concealed or placed in 
inaccessible locations, and the loss of some stored 
resources to predators was viewed as an acceptable 
risk in light of the preservation of the remaining re- 
sources (Vander Wall 1990). Both strategies are ev- 
ident in the Escalante River Basin where there are 
abundant sites with small, concealed storage, sug- 
gesting a non-resident population and many others 
that are large, highly visible chambers that suggest 
a resident population was on hand (or nearby) to 
protect them. 


David Yoder (2005), who included the Es- 
calante River Basin in his study of Fremont storage 
facilities, observed a direct correlation between the 
types of storage facilities and mobility. He observed 
that groups generally use subterranean and/or off- 
site storage when they are engaged in a mobile or 
semi-sedentary strategy of resource concealment. 
Sedentary groups, on the other hand, use above 
ground storage in close proximity to their residence. 


In the Escalante River Basin specifically, 
he found that 96 percent of storage features uti- 
lized between AD 1 and 500 were off-site or sub- 
and from AD 500 to 900, the 
percentage was roughly the same at 94 percent. 

This suggested Fre- 


terranean, 


mont groups were 


Geib A granary labeled Fremont by practicing a highly 
1996d:93) des- ‘ ‘ il lif 
( is one researcher might be consid- Oe slat 
ignated food spending six 


storage as one 
of three general 
site classes in 


the Escalante 
River Basin, 
noting they 


share the least in 

common with 

field camps and 

residential sites, and “seem to be the most function- 
ally specialized.” They are the most problematic site 
type in the region because food storage occurs both 
at seasonal field camps and at residential sites, and 
in many instances they are accessory features asso- 
ciated with different levels of sedentism. 


For our purposes, the term cist is used to 
describe storage facilities that are subterranean or 
mostly so, regardless of the method of or the ma- 
terials used in the construction. These are primarily 
chambers used to conceal food resources by a pop- 
ulation not always present to protect them. The 
term granary is used to describe all storage facilities 
constructed above ground or mostly above ground. 
These are usually larger, they are much mote visible 
and therefore have a higher risk of human preda- 
tion, and they are traditionally viewed as chambers 
from which food stores were retrieved as needed 
during the winter and early spring, 


ered Ancestral Puebloan by an- 
other. Without diagnostic artifacts 
or radiocarbon dates, there will be 
uncertainty surrounding who built 
them and when they were built. 
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months out of the 
year or less at a resi- 
dential base” (Yoder 
2005:42). But after 
AD 900, only 63 
percent of  Es- 
calante River stor- 
age features were 
off-site or subter- 
ranean, suggesting an unprecedented shift toward 
increased sedentism. 


Yoder also noted the use of bell-shaped pits 
and slab-lined cists steadily fell through time, while 
use of adobe surface structures increased through 
time, as did the size of the storage chambers. He be- 
lieves this reflected decreased mobility and greater 
reliance on stored resources. He estimated that 50 
to 60 percent of the total Fremont population had 
become entirely sedentary by AD 900. 


At least three basic storage strategies are 
evident in the Escalante River Basin: 


@® Small storage facilities, usually subterranean or 
semi-subterranean, that were located in alcoves and 
rockshelters were probably associated with field 
maintenance activities. These represented storage of 
crop seeds and/or food resources needed by farm- 


ing groups during the growing season. These are es- 
pecially common at summer field camps associated 
with maize cultivation. 


® Cliff granaries constructed of stone, adobe, 
and wooden poles that are typically situated on cliff 
ledges or in difficult-to-access small shelters in the 
cliff face. These are generally considered “off-site” 
storage chambers inasmuch as residential features 
are not directly associated with them. Most are in- 
dividually small (<2 cubic meters), but they some- 
times occur in clusters with much greater 
cumulative storage. 


@ Large subterranean pits located inside or just 
outside permanent pithouses and surface masonry 
structures located adjacent to pithouses that prob- 
ably represent on-site food storage for winter con- 
sumption. These are evident at Arrowhead Hill 
and the Spillway Site, both located in the Wide 
Hollow area. 


Cliff granaries are common in the Es- 
calante River Basin and on the Kaiparowits Plateau, 
and they are typically described as Fremont when 
yielding radiocarbon dates prior to AD 1050 and 
Ancestral Puebloan after that time. In reality, archae- 
ologists have not articulated any significant differ- 
ences between Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan 
granaries in terms of architectural styles, site place- 
ment, or relative complexity. In other words, a gran- 
ary labeled Fremont by one researcher might be 
considered Ancestral Puebloan by another, and with- 
out diagnostic artifacts or chronometric data, there 
is a high level of uncertainty surrounding the cultural 
and temporal context of such storage features. 


Our discussion is further hampered by dif- 
ferences of opinions as to what constitutes “on- 
site’ and “off-site” storage, and the inherent 
implications of those labels on group mobility. On- 
site storage has traditionally been interpreted as 
storage chambers immediately adjacent to a resi- 
dence, or at most “no more than a stone’s throw” 
from a residence (David Yoder, personal communi- 
cation 2018). Off-site storage suggests a remote 
storage facility that is neither monitored nor pro- 
tected at all times. 
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But is a granary really “off-site” and unpro- 
tected if happens to be 100 or 200 meters or even 
much greater distances from a residence, yet it is 
clearly visible from the residence? Arnold-Boomgat- 
den (2008, 2009) used Digital Elevation Models to 
determine the viewspread of Fremont granaries in 
Range Creek, and she found that all 54 granaries in 
her sample were visible from the valley floor or from 
another site location, although some were hard to 
see because of distance or construction materials 
that made them blend into the background cliffs. 
She concluded that the large granaries were pur- 
posely not hidden from view, but rather were situ- 
ated to allow their owners “to easily identify 
potential thieves approaching or attempting to ac- 
cess stored food.” She observed (2009:18) that it 
would have been easy, given the rugged topography, 
for the Fremont to have concealed the granaries 
completely, but they intentionally chose not to do so. 


Here, we examine Fremont storage facili- 
ties within the context of the radiocarbon database, 
which includes storage sites within and adjacent to 
GSENM, as well as the IMACS database of sites 
within GSENM specifically. All storage sites are dis- 
cussed within the context of small cists, masonry 
granaries, and large subterranean structures directly 
associated with residences. The organization of 
these data was not always straightforward inasmuch 
as many sites have both subterranean cists and 
above-ground granaries, and the relationship be- 
tween the dated material and a specific storage fa- 
cility is not always clear. Storage structures appeared 
in the Escalante River region by about AD 200 and 
appears to have been concomitant with the emer- 
gence of maize agriculture. 


Storage Cists 


Geib (1996d) and McFadden (2016) be- 
lieved that small storage cists located in alcoves and 
rockshelters were part of an agricultural lifeway 
wherein groups would re-occupy favored locations 
along the Escalante River and its tributaries during 
the maize growing season. There is an inherent as- 
sumption that these summer field camps were aban- 
doned during non-growing seasons, and that the 
small cists might have been used to store seed corn 
for the following spring. 


None of the cists are large enough to have 
satisfied food storage needs for any significant pe- 
riod of time. There are usually one to three cists at 
any given site, although there are exceptions like 
Pantry Alcove with 13 cists and another site with 28 
cists. The cists are usually manifest as slab-lined fa- 
cilities with the joints sealed with mud or clay, or as 
hardpan cists where a chamber was excavated into 
soft sandstone or a natural clay substrate. There are 
a few instances where the cist was lined with juniper 
bark or where ceramic vessels and baskets func- 
tioned as subterranean cists. 


Twenty-nine radiocarbon dates have been 
reported from Fremont sites with subterranean 
cists (see Table 5.4). The age ranges of most of 
these dates are divided almost equally between 
Early Agricultural and Wide Hollow Phase times, 
but only four have median probabilities in Late 
Formative times. This would appear consistent 
with Yoder’s observations (2005) that storage 
strategies reflected high mobility during early and 
middle Fremont times, but dramatically less so 
after AD 900 as populations increased and became 
more ageregated. 


oF 


Figure 5.12: Hardpan cists were created by cutting into the sandstone or clay sub- 


If storage cists are part of a seasonal farm- 
ing strategy then there is also some support for the 
Geib (1996d) and McFadden (2016) models that 
farming groups were exploiting well-watered lower 
elevations, perhaps to take advantage of earlier 
plantings and longer growing seasons. All but three 
of the radiocarbon dates are from sites below 5,500 
feet elevation, and 76 percent are located at or below 
5,000 feet elevation. This is probably a statistical bias 
resulting from a small sample size of dated sites. The 
inventory data indicates that 88 percent of GSENM 
sites with storage cists are found at or above 5,000 
feet elevation, with a median elevation of 5,380 feet. 


The state database is actually quite limited 
in terms of storage cists, with only 16 site forms in- 
dicating the presence of slab-lined or hardpan cists. 
This low number is probably due to the nature of 
small subterranean cists that became covered with 
overburden through time and are not always visible 
through surface inspection alone. Half of these sites 
had Emery Gray ceramics, whereas Ancestral 
Puebloan ceramics were very rare. The presence of 
ceramics at sites that are exclusively or predomi- 
nantly storage raises the possibility that pottery ves- 
sels were used as storage containers. 
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strate. They are traditionally thought to be Late Archaic or Basketmaker IT inven- 
tions, but they are actually quite common in Fremont contexts in the Escalante River 


country. Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 
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Granaries co-occur with storage cists at six 
sites (38 percent), which is about the same ratio as 
found in the radiocarbon database. It cannot be 
stated, based on the limited data available, whether 
granaries and cists were used concurrently and te- 
flect different storage facilities for different re- 
sources, or whether cists were used early in the 
agricultural sequence and were later replaced by 
above-ground granaries at the same site. Hardpan 
cists (Figure 5.12) are exceptionally common in the 
Escalante River Basin., and researchers have noted 
their similarities to hardpan cists in the San Juan 
River, Grand Staircase, and Green River Desert 
areas where they are typically associated with early 
Basketmaker or late Archaic sites. 


Masonry Granaries 


Archaeologists have long recognized that 
masonry granaries are especially common in the Es- 
calante River Basin, and these are commonly attrib- 
uted to Fremont farmers based on the presence of 
Emery Gray ceramics at some of these sites. They 
are found in shelters and alcoves throughout the Es- 
calante River corridor, as well as tributaries such as 
Calf Creek. A few are quite large (>6 cubic meters), 
but the vast majority are quite small (<1 cubic 
meter). They have been traditionally interpreted as 
locations where cultivated food resources were 
stored for later retrieval. 


Yoder (2005:6) categorized granary sites as 
“off-site storage in hard-to-find or hard-to-reach 
places” that he believed to be evidence of residen- 
tially mobile lifeways. Granaries, unlike subter- 
ranean cists that can be camouflaged and 
concealed, are actually quite visible and are there- 
fore subject to greater human predation. This might 
have been an increasing problem later in the Form- 
ative as populations expanded and non-kin-related 
groups were living in closer proximity to one an- 
other. It would be expected that cliff granaries 
would be situated in closer proximity to permanent 
residences as the risk of theft increased. But there 
is minimal evidence for this. Only one site consid- 
ered here has cliff granaries that are directly asso- 
ciated with a documented residence. 
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Twenty-four radiocarbon dates have been 
reported from Fremont granary sites in the region, 
most of them from corncobs believed to be associ- 
ated with the granary (see Table 5.5). These are 
found between 4,780 and 6,440 feet elevation. They 
co-occur with cists early in the agricultural period, 
perhaps at about AD 200, but granary sites without 
cists do not appear until about AD 500, or about 
the same time that ceramics appeared in this region. 
Most of the radiocarbon dates (87 percent) reflect 
use during the Wide Hollow Phase and are consid- 
ered to be evidence of Fremont storage practices. 


There is minimal evidence of Late Forma- 
tive granaries. One exception might be a complex 
of four granaries in the cliffs next to Lampstand 
Ruins, a late Pueblo II occupation. The granaries 
were assumed to be associated with the Ancestral 
Puebloan occupation, but maize from one of the 
granaries returned a radiocarbon date of 1200 +80 
BP (AD 826 median probability), which is at least 
200 years too early (Baadsgaard and Fergusson 
1999). Rather than reject the date, McFadden (2016) 
raised the possibility the granaries were constructed 
by Fremont farmers and later modified and re-used 
by Lampstand Puebloan groups. 


Another radiocarbon date has a median 
probability during the Late Formative, but it is note- 
worthy that the site, a complex of five granaries 
along the Escalante River, had Fremont ceramics, 
along with two unknown grayware potsherds with 
crushed sherd temper, perhaps North Creek Gray. 
This might indicate a co-occupation of the region 
by Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan groups during 
Late Formative times, or a persistence of Fremont 
lifeways that had otherwise become obscured by the 
robust Ancestral Puebloan presence in the region. 
There is no convincing evidence that Ancestral 
Puebloan groups were present here prior to about 
AD 1000 or that they practiced remote caching and 
concealment of food resources once they arrived. 


At least 39 GSENM sites in the state data- 
base have one or more granaries. These are found 
in lowland settings as low as 4,840 feet elevation and 
in upland settings as high as 6,400 feet elevation, 
with a median elevation of 5,420 feet, or roughly 
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the same as for storage cists. The biggest difference 
is that granaries are found at elevations some 600 
feet higher than are storage cists. If we assume that 
granaries are an accurate indicator of successful har- 
vests and that foods would be stored in relative close 
proximity to the point of production, then we can 
also assume that optimal maize growing environ- 
ments will be found between about 4800 and 6400 
feet elevation. Lower elevations allow for earlier 
planting and harvesting, whereas higher elevations 
would be more susceptible to late spring or early fall 
frosts that could diminish productivity if plants do 
not reach maturity. In summary: 


@ Sites with granaries and cists in this region are 
probably of Ancestral Fremont and Fremont origin, 
and they can be 
considered diag- 
nostic of Fremont 
this 
area when found 


farmers in 
without corrobo- 
rating diagnostic 
artifacts. 


Exceptionally large storage 
pits at the Arrowhead Complex 
were all located in common spaces 
adjacent to residential features. 
But pithouses also had interior 


ties that are concealed or difficult to access probably 
reflects periodic abandonment. 


@ Large granaries are rare, but they do occur. If 
these reflect community storage for a larger group 
(e.g., larder hoarding), then a resident population 
would be expected in close proximity to monitor 
and protect those resources. 


On-Site Storage 


A third storage strategy involved the con- 
struction of storage facilities at long-term resi- 
dences, a practice that is actually quite rare among 
the Fremont. These storage facilities can take the 
form of above-ground jacal storage units attached 
or adjacent to a 
pithouse, 
subterranean pits 
within or adjacent 
to a pithouse. In 
both cases, the 
storage facilities 
reflect immediate 


or as 


access to abundant 


© Granarics and —_ storage features, mostly small sub- phone wee are 
cists might reflect e . by a_ sedentary 
high residential floor pits and occasionally larger population — that 
mobility in that ones. ageressively pro- 
stored resources tected its food re- 
wete left unat- sources. The 
tended for much cumulative  vol- 


of the year. 


@® = Risk of human predation was probably low, 
suggesting lower populations and minimal compe- 
tition with non-kin groups. 


@ Granaries and cists cannot be easily categorized 
as “on-site” or “off-site.” During the growing sea- 
son, they would have been on-site facilities used by 
a resident population. After the harvest, some re- 
sources were cached to be used the following spring 
and would have been “off-site” facilities during the 
period of abandonment. 


® Overall, storage facilities are small, usually less 
than 1 cubic meter. The abundance of small facili- 
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ume of on-site facilities could have accommodated 
much larger populations for a long period of time. 


The rarity of on-site storage at Wide Hol- 
low Phase residential sites is generally seen as evi- 
dence of high residential mobility that required 
splitting food resources among several smaller stor- 
age units that were concealed or situated to be dif- 
ficult to access. Janetski et al. (2012) noted the only 
evidence of Fremont on-site storage in the Hs- 
calante River Basin was one possible surface storage 
unit at Rattlesnake Point and a few subterranean 
chambers at Arrowhead Hill. Additional examples 
not mentioned include the Overlook Site and the 
Spillway Site. 


Arrowhead Hill is one of three important 
sites within 200 meters of one another on the west 
side of Wide Hollow that are probably part of a 
single complex of residential sites situated on par- 
allel ridgelines and extending toward and probably 
onto the valley floor (Richard Talbot, personal 
communication 2018). For our purposes, the Ar- 
rowhead Hill site, the Barnson Site, and the Spill- 
way Site ate referred to as the Arrowhead 
Complex, which collectively have produced 19 ra- 
diocarbon dates, most of them assignable to the 
Wide Hollow Phase (Table 5.6). Convincing evi- 
dence of Fremont on-site storage was documented 
at both Arrowhead Hill (Yoder 2018) and the Spill- 
way Site (Bond et al. 2014). 


Although only a very small portion of the 
Arrowhead Complex components have been exca- 
vated and much of the research remains unte- 
ported, several observations are relevant: 


® Large subterranean storage chambers were con- 
structed here as early as AD 100, suggesting a tran- 
sition to sedentary lifeways focused on agriculture 
began very early in the Early Agricultural period, 
and some groups might have become mostly seden- 
tary at this time. 


® This area was repeatedly and perhaps continu- 
ously occupied by Fremont groups, as evidenced by 
superimposed pithouses and associated features that 
have produced a series of uninterrupted radiocar- 
bon dates between about AD 600 and 1000. 


® Storage strategies included dozens of small sub- 
terranean pits, several very large subterranean cham- 
bers of exceptionally high volume, and perhaps 
surface storage units. These were located both 
within the pithouses themselves and within outside 
ramadas, antechambers, and ventilation tunnels. 


@® Storage practices evident at the Arrowhead 
Complex were ancillary to household activities by 
Fremont farmers, some of whom remained at this 
location the entire year, although logistical foraging 
probably occurred, as well. 


The earliest documented sedentary occu- 
pation at the Arrowhead Complex is Feature 10 at 
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the Spillway Site, a large bell-shaped storage pit that 
measured 1.75 meters deep, 2 meters wide at the 
mouth, and 2.35 meters wide at the floor. No arti- 
facts were observed on the floor of the feature, but 
charcoal from this lowest level returned a radiocar- 
bon date of 1880 +30 BP (AD 120 median proba- 
bility). It was not directly associated with a pithouse 
residence, but there were large numbers of smaller 
pits, some of which were used for storage and oth- 
ets for roasting (Bond et al. 2014). This bell-shaped 
storage structure is not only the earliest bell-shaped 
pit in the region, but with more than 8 cubic meters 
of volume, it is the largest Early Agricultural storage 
facility of any kind yet reported in the Escalante 
River Basin. 


Two side-by-side storage pits at Arrow- 
head Hill were similarly large. One storage pit had 
been excavated into dense red clays. The interior of 
the pit had been fire-hardened on all sides and par- 
tially plastered, and the structure was then capped 
with a sloping adobe roof. It measured 1.9 by 1.6 
meters at the top, and about 0.6 to 1 meters deep, 
with at least 2.5 cubic meters of volume. As Yoder 
(2018:5) observed, “when one considers that there 
was at least one more of these features adjacent to 
it, and perhaps more to the west, the amount of 
storage available to the inhabitants of the site is 
quite remarkable.” A corncob returned a radiocar- 
bon date of 1420 +40 BP (AD 623 median proba- 
bility) and another corncob returned a date of 1290 
+40 BP (AD 717 median probability), both from a 
storage pit. 


A second complex of five subterranean 
storage pits encompassed an area 2.2 by 5.4 meters. 
The dimensions of the individual storage pits were 
not offered, but they were described as very large 
and very deep. The pits were also cut into the com- 
pacted clays. They featured floors of puddled red 
clay, and they had roof and/or wall entry points. 
These were located in very close proximity to an 
Ancestral Puebloan pithouse constructed several 
centuries after the storage facilities were used. 


The complexity of the Fremont on-site 
storage practices is illustrated by Structure 7/9 at 
the Spillway Site. Structure 7 was a large bell-shaped 
pit measuring 1.82 meters wide at the mouth, 2.35 


Alvey Wash 


Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 
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Figure 5.13: This granary in Alvey Wash has two large, contiguous storage chambers. 
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Dividing large 


chambers into smaller compartments was a contingency strategy. If rodents or insects breached one 
chamber, the food stored in the others might not be destroyed. 


meters wide at the floor, and 1.4 meters deep, with 
roughly 6 cubic meters of volume. The interior fea- 
tured discarded ground stone and two Fremont pot- 
sherds. Particularly intriguing was evidence for a 
jacal superstructure over the entrance to the pit that 
was defined by two concentric circles of postholes. 
Attached to this roof was a second jacal structure, 
perhaps a ramada. Charcoal from a posthole around 
the bell-shaped pit returned a radiocarbon date of 
1170 +30 BP (AD 850 median probability), and 
charcoal from a posthole associated with the ramada 
returned a date of 1280 +30 BP (AD 719 median 
probability). Fremont pithouses were located in 
close proximity (Bond et al. 2014). 


The exceptionally large storage pits de- 
scribed above were all located in common spaces ad- 
jacent to residential features, but not within them. 
But pithouses subjected to excavation also had inte- 
rior storage features, mostly small subfloor pits, but 
occasionally larger ones. For example, a pithouse at 
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the Spillway Site had at least three bell-shaped stor- 
age pits, one of which returned a radiocarbon date 
of 1260 +30 BP (AD 730 median probability). In- 
terestingly, excavations revealed no ceramics what- 
soevet, prompting researchers to speculate the 
pithouse might actually represent a Basketmaker I 
pteceramic occupation (Bond et al. 2014). 


The Arrowhead Complex is impressive not 
only for the tremendous size of some of the sub- 
terranean storage pits, but the sheer number of 
smaller storage pits (40). These are associated with 
pithouses, food processing areas, ramadas, and 
roasting pits. Fire pits and hearths are also abundant, 
suggesting cold weather occupations. Collectively, 
these storage facilities offer support for the idea of 
sedentary populations who remained here through- 
out the entire year, who constructed storage facili- 
ties of sufficient volume to accommodate a group 
size larger than a nuclear family, and who cultivated 
crops on the adjacent valley floor. 
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Fremont Residential Architecture 


The third overarching site type identified 
by Geib (1996d:93) for the Escalante River Basin 
is residential, or those sites “having living struc- 
tures and trash middens that imply some degree 
of permanence and duration of occupation.” At 
the time of Geib’s analysis, very few of these sites 
had been identified: Circle Terrace in Harris Wash, 
Rattlesnake Point near Escalante, Tombstone 
House in Twentyfive Mile Wash, and Junction 
House in Cow Canyon. Since that time, investiga- 
tions in the Big Flat, Wide Hollow, and Little 
Desert areas have identified dozens of Fremont 
pithouses, several of which have now been exca- 
vated (Jordan and Talbot 2002). 


The abundance of residential sites in more 
upland settings removed from the Escalante River 
corridor 
prompted McFad- 
den (1998, 2016) 
to propose his 
model of bi-sea- 
sonal residential 
mobility wherein 
Fremont groups 
returned to upland 
residences for the 
winter that were 
ideally suited to 
take advantage of 
mule deer migra- 
tion patterns and 
abundant fuel wood. According to McFadden’s 
model, site distributions should reflect lowland oc- 
cupations that are comparatively low-investment 
seasonal habitations, complex camp sites, short- 
term tesidences, or concealed storage sites that fa- 
cilitated a mobile lifestyle. Upland sites should 
appear as high-investment, longer-term residential 
structures with evidence of substantial on-site stor- 
age and middens. 


As we discussed in Chapter 4, a robust tra- 
dition of pithouse architecture was evident in the 
Grand Staircase far to the west by at least AD 200, 
if not much earlier, and this has been described 
within the context of Basketmaker IH farming 


Formal Fremont pithouses 
oriented toward agriculture ap- 
peared in the Escalante River 
country in the AD 700s and these 
had ramped entryways, vent tun- 
nels, and deflectors that imitated 
Ancestral Puebloan pithouses far- 
ther to the west. 
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strategies. An Ancestral Fremont pithouse tradition 
co-equal to the Basketmaker H pattern has not yet 
been identified in the Escalante River Basin. Instead, 
the earliest formal residences date no earlier than 
the AD 700s. 


One exception might be a pithouse at the 
Spillway Site that had a number of features more 
commonly associated with Basketmaker I pit- 
houses in the San Juan Basin, including a ramped 
entryway, a bench encircling about half the interior, 
and a deep bell-shaped pit below the floor. Charcoal 
from the bell-shaped pit returned a Wide Hollow 
Phase radiocarbon date of 1250 +30 BP (AD 730 
median probability) that seems inconsistent with the 
aceramic nature of the pithouse. 


It should be noted that encircling benches 
are extremely rare at Fremont sites, but these were 
noted at this pit- 
house, as well as 
another large pit- 
house where chatr- 
coal from a hearth 
returned a date of 
1250 +30 BP (AD 
738 median prob- 
ability). The incor- 
poration of 
benches into the 
Fremont pithouse 
style might be an 
example of what 
Talbot  (2002:6, 
see also Talbot 2006) has referred to as an imitation 
of Ancestral Puebloan architectural traits, although 
their devotion to these new ideas, which included 
ramped entryways, vent tunnels, and deflectors, 
was “insincere” and “somewhat sloppy.” 


At least 40 Formative radiocarbon dates 
have now been reported from residential sites in the 
Escalante River Basin, whereas 53 residential sites 
have been documented within the political bound- 
aries of the Monument. Talbot (2006:319) has ar- 
gued that architecture is a passive form of cultural 
communication that reinforces group identity and 
promotes group solidarity. This passivity is reflected 
in a number of traits that are hardly unique to the 


Fremont, but are universally consistent at Fremont 
sites on the northern Colorado Plateau. 


We now review recent excavation data 
from several Fremont residential sites in GSENM 
within the context of McFadden’s model of resi- 
dential mobility (2016) and Talbot’s statements 
about Fremont architectural conformity (2006). 
Janetski et al. (2012) have suggested organizing the 
residential site data by valley locations and upland 
settings, but in reality there are minimal elevation 
differences between the two. The categories might 
be more appropriately labeled “agricultural” and 
“non-agricultural,” or “year-round” and “sea- 
sonal.” We discuss the data within the context of 
long-term farming residences found in the Es- 
calante Valley and short-term seasonal residences 
found elsewhere. 


It should also be noted that the earliest 
Formative pithouse in the region is found at a site 
in the Bitter Creek area of the Waterpocket Fold. 
This structure is not oriented toward agriculture, but 
rather toward exploiting abundant chert outcrops 
for tool stone and perhaps expedient exploitation 
of locally available wild plants. The pithouse repre- 
sents a light brush structure without any of the for- 
mal internal features associated with pithouses 
elsewhere in the Southwest at this time. 


Valley Pithouses 


Valley locations with permanent residences 
oriented toward agriculture and having large-capac- 
ity, on-site storage are limited in number (n=5), but 
these have produced most of the radiocarbon dates 
in the sample due to recent excavations at five sites, 
three of them in close proximity to one another in 
the Wide Hollow area (Arrowhead Complex). Gen- 
erally, pithouses in this area date to the latter half 
of the Wide Hollow Phase, and based on ceramic 
assemblages they might date late in the Fremont se- 
quence and could represent co-occupations with 
Ancestral Puebloan groups after about AD 1050. 


Both Arrowhead Hill and the Spillway Site 
produced several radiocarbon dates early in Wide 
Hollow Phase times, but these were not directly as- 
sociated with residences (the residences are proba- 
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bly there, but went undetected during the limited 
excavations). At both sites, the pithouses themselves 
returned radiocarbon dates beginning at about AD 
750, suggesting that formal pithouse architecture 
might have been a later addition to Fremont settle- 
ment patterns (see Table 5.7), although more likely 
this reflects a sampling bias. As discussed below, all 
of the pithouses share traits with Ancestral 
Puebloan pithouses, including roofed ventilation 
tunnels that also functioned as entryways, deflectors 
and wing walls, subfloor storage pits, antechambers, 
external surface storage, and/or benches encircling 
at least part of the interior. 


The earliest valley pithouses in this area 
were documented at the Spillway Site, which in- 
cluded three superimposed pithouses, as well as 
one or two other pithouses nearby. The lowest of 
the three pithouses was not investigated. One 
structure here was a roughly circular pithouse 
measuring about 6 meters in diameter that had 
been excavated into hard clay. It was about 70 cen- 
timeters deep and featured a clay-rimmed central 
fire pit, numerous subfloor storage pits, a bench 
atea around the east side, a roof entryway evi- 
denced by floor sockets for a ladder, and an adobe 
wall remnant that might have been a deflector. 
Charcoal from the central hearth returned a radio- 
catbon date of 1250 +30 BP (AD 738 median 
probability). This was believed to represent the last 
occupation of the pithouse (Bond et al. 2014). 


A second pithouse was located immediately 
below. It was smaller and more oval, measuring 3 by 
3.8 meters with a floor 25 centimeters below Struc- 
ture 1. It featured a 20-degree sloped entryway and 
ventilation tunnel, a central basin fire pit, and other 
subfloor pits. Charcoal from the pithouse floor re- 
turned a radiocarbon date of 1200 +40 BP (AD 825 
median probability), which is problematic because 
the date should have been older than the overlying 
pithouse (Bond et al. 2014). 


A third house structure at the Spillway 
Site was a deep oval pithouse of unspecified size 
with multiple bell-shaped, circular, and basin sub- 
floor pits. It featured a recessed area on the north, 
a ramped entryway and ventilation tunnel, a bench, 
and an interior mealing bin. Charcoal from bell- 
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shaped storage pit returned a date of 1260 +30 
BP (AD 730 median probability), although re- 
searchers (Bond et al. 2014) suggested the lack of 
ceramics could indicate it was actually occupied 
prior to AD 500. 


Two other dated structures at the Spillway 
Site were not residential, but instead were sheltered 
work and storage areas that reflect residential activ- 
ities, specifically food preparation and food storage, 
that are assumed to be associated with nearby pit- 
houses. One was a basin-shaped, oval feature with 
a central fire pit and postholes around the exterior 
edges. Charcoal from a posthole returned a radio- 
carbon date of 1280 +30 BP (AD 719 median prob- 
ability). Another structure was a ramada or surface 
shelter that provided a roof over a large bell-shaped 
storage pit and was joined to a jacal surface struc- 
ture. Charcoal from the bell-shaped pit returned a 
date of 1300 +30 BP (AD 706 median probability), 
and charcoal from the surface structure posthole re- 
turned a date of 1280 +30 BP (AD 719 median 
probability), suggesting that all three of these fea- 
tures were contemporaneous (Bond et al. 2014). 


Two pithouses at Arrowhead Hill appear to 
have been Fremont residences, whereas one other 
pithouse and a surface structure were attributed to 
Ancestral Puebloan occupations either subsequent 
to the Fremont occupation or concurrent with it. 
One Fremont house was a shallow, roughly oval pit- 
house measuring about 4 by 4.5 meters with well- 
defined earthen walls and a floor 40 centimeters 
below ground surface. The interior featured nine 
subfloor pits and 16 postholes, a small wall shelf, a 
clay-rimmed hearth, and interior wing walls extend- 
ing from the hearth toward the pithouse walls. A 
single radiocarbon date of 1160 +60 BP (AD 867 
median probability) was consistent with the Emery 
Gray ceramics observed in the lower fill. The pit- 
house entrance might have been covered by a ra- 
mada that protected a bell-shaped storage pit found 
at the point the ramada wall connected to the pit- 
house wall. 


A second structure to the west measured 
about 6 meters in diameter and had three superim- 
posed floor areas, each with its own central fire pit. 
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At least 10 subfloor pits were identified. A corncob 
found on the upper floor atea returned a radiocar- 
bon date of 1100 +40 BP (AD 944 median proba- 
bility). The pithouse also featured a 5-meter-long 
ventilation tunnel with two semi-subterranean stor- 
age structures next to the east wall of the tunnel. 
The southern end of the tunnel was enclosed by a 
ramada or antechamber. 


The Spillway and Arrowhead Hill dates are 
consistent with two other pithouse dates from the 
Barnson Site, located on a ridge paralleling Arrow- 
head Hill. Three Fremont pithouses were excavated, 
but excavation data are not yet available. One of the 
pithouses was 7 meters in diameter and featured a 
clay-rimmed central fire pit, an unusual clay platform 
on the floor, and a room attached to the west side. 
A second, smaller pithouse was located on the east 
side of the larger one, and a third one was located 
just downslope. The latter one featured prominent 
wing walls and a possible ventilation tunnel. A corn- 
cob from the floor of one pithouse returned a ra- 
diocarbon date of 1240 +40 BP (AD 768 median 
probability) and a corncob from the floor of a sec- 
ond returned a date of 1200 +40 BP (AD 824 me- 
dian probability) (Janetski et al. 2012; Talbot 2006). 


Collectively, the pithouses at the Arrow- 
head Complex suggest pithouse architecture had 
emerged as the preferred residential form by about 
AD 750. With the exception of the aceramic pit- 
house at the Spillway Site, all of the pithouses de- 
scribed characterized by 
predominance of Fremont ceramics, mostly gray- 
wares but also some exotic Fremont types. Ances- 
tral Puebloan tradewares were present at Fremont 
pithouses, but they were comparatively few in num- 
ber. Based on the presence of red wares and cor- 
rugated types, this might represent occupations 
after about AD 1050. 


above were a 


Relevant to this discussion are two fesi- 
dences at Arrowhead Hill that represent Ancestral 
Puebloan occupations, both of which bear on the 
question as to whether the Fremont occupants were 
displaced by Ancestral Puebloan immigrants some- 
time after AD 1050 or whether there was a coexis- 
tence of two different cultural entities. 


Geib (1996d, 1996e) and McFadden (2016) 
have argued that a hard boundary existed during 
eatly Fremont times, with the Fremont having little 
if any contact with their Ancestral Puebloan neigh- 
bots to the south and west. Janetski et al. (2012), 
however, made a compelling case that the boundary 
between the two cultural entities was permeable, 
with Fremont groups adopting (or imitating) An- 
cestral Puebloan architectural traits while maintain- 
ing their own ceramic traditions. Ancestral Puebloan 
trade wares became more common, ot at least more 
recognizable, by about AD 1000, suggesting direct 
socioeconomic contact between the two groups and 
perhaps co-occupation of the region. 


It is also possible that interaction occurred 
since Early Agricultural times. Phil Geib’s work on 
eatly Formative sites in the lower Escalante River 
Basin almost always described sites in close proxim- 
ity to the Colorado River within the context of Bas- 
ketmaker I] and Basketmaker III occupations, each 
with material culture traits defined in the Kayenta 
ot Mesa Verde regions. This would suggest that An- 
cestral Puebloan groups had already crossed the 
Colorado River by at least AD 200, and there would 
have been no physiographic barriers to prevent 
them from moving up the Escalante River where 
they would have come into contact with Fremont 


groups (Geib 19964). 


Separate cultural identities appear to have 
persisted for five centuries or more, but these 
boundaries appear to have collapsed sometime be- 
tween AD 1050 and 1150 with the arrival of An- 
cestral Puebloan with different 
architectural and ceramic traditions. The collapse 


immigrants 


of a hard boundary would suggest Fremont groups 
were displaced, either by choice or force, whereas a 
longstanding permeable boundary might reflect ac- 
culturation of Fremont groups into an Ancestral 
Puebloan lifeway. As Janetski et al. (2012:204) ob- 
served, “The challenge is to determine if the occu- 
pations were contemporaneous or sequential.” 


Janetski et al. (2012) considered it likely 
that both groups co-occupied the Escalante River 
Basin after AD 1050. They point to the fact that 
Ancestral Puebloan ceramics appear more fre- 
quently at Fremont sites and Fremont ceramics are 
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clearly evident at Ancestral Puebloan sites at this 
same time. Two sites in particular might indicate 
Fremont farmers were coexisting and interacting 
with Ancestral Puebloans. 


The Overlook Site, located on a small mesa 
top above the Escalante River, consists of several 
boulder-lined structures, a granary in the cliff face 
just below the structures, rock art, and a substantial 
midden. In other words, it featured expedient ac- 
cess to arable lands along the river, on-site storage, 
and evidence of two pithouses suggesting long- 
term, perhaps year-round occupations (Baer and 
Sauer 2003). Fill from one pithouse floor returned 
a radiocarbon date of 1010 +40 BP (AD 1021 me- 
dian probability), which is consistent with a 
Parowan Basal-notched point found there (Baer 
and Sauer 2003). 


Overall, 1,258 potsherds were collected, 86 
percent of which were Emery Gray, but also with 
minor amounts of Snake Valley Black-on-gray, Ivie 
Creek Black-on-white, North Creek Gray, North 
Creek Black-on-gray, North Creek Corrugated, Shi- 
narump Gray, and red wares and white wares (Baer 
and Sauer 2003). This suggests the occupants here 
produced and utilized their own Fremont ceramics, 
but they were actively trading with Ancestral 
Puebloan groups. 


The best evidence for co-occupation might 
be Rattlesnake Point, a complex of five structures, 
the largest being a pithouse 6 meters in diameter and 
a meter deep. It featured a long, wide ventilation 
tunnel with a large antechamber at one end, a clay- 
rimmed fire pit, a raised platform, and a wattle-and- 
daub wing wall. Given the site location on a terrace 
above Alvey Wash, the site was probably oriented 
toward agriculture on the nearby floodplain. 


The site was initially excavated by Gunner- 
son (1959b) and later re-investigated by Brigham 
Young University (Baer and Sauer 2003; Talbot 
2006). These excavations revealed an abundance of 
Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan ceramics, al- 
though Janetski et al. (2012) observed that the An- 
cestral Puebloan ceramics were almost all painted 
types rather than utilitarian wares, suggesting trade 
with but not occupation by Ancestral Puebloans. 


A corncob from the ventilation tunnel re- 
turned a radiocarbon date of 660 +80 BP (AD 
1331 median probability), indicating a very late 
Formative occupation, perhaps one that occurred 
after Ancestral Puebloan groups had abandoned 
the Escalante River Basin. On the other hand, the 
architectural style, the ceramic assemblage, and 
two non-cutting tree-ring dates of AD 1007 and 
AD 1000, both from the same ventilation tunnel, 
suggested an occupation in the AD 1000s or 
1100s by Fremont groups with close trade rela- 
tionships with nearby Ancestral Puebloan groups 
(Janetski et al. 2012). 


Seasonal Residences 


Valley residential sites were all oriented to- 
ward farming of the floodplains, but the seasonal 
pithouse sites appear to have been focused largely 
on the procurement of wild plants and animals and 
were therefore short-term, seasonal occupations. 
McFadden (2016) has suggested these were winter 
occupations. Talbot (2002:160) observed that if Mc- 
Fadden’s model is valid, then residential sites in this 
area should exhibit 
evidence for long- 
cold- 
weather 


term, 
occupations, in- 
cluding significant 
middens, substan- 
tial food storage, 
significant quanti- 
ties of large mam- 
mal bones, and 
seasonal indicators 
among large mam- 
mal remains. 


A cold-season occupation was suggested by 
the presence of deep pithouses with internal 
hearths, but other factors argued against long-term 
winter occupations. Middens were not extensive, 
there was no evidence for on-site storage, and mam- 
mal bones were not found in significant quantities. 
Instead, the abundant plant processing sites in the 
area appear to have been seasonal forays to acquire 
specific plant resources (Baer and Sauer 2003). 


Seasonal pithouses are simi- 
lar to the valley pithouses in that 
most have ventilator shafts that 
functioned as entryways to the res- 
idence, they might have had de- 
flectors or wing walls, and most 
had clay-rimmed central fire pits. 
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Although the sample size is small, the sea- 
sonal pithouses are similar to the valley pithouses in 
that most have ventilator shafts that functioned as 
entryways to the residence, they might have had de- 
flectors ot wing walls, and most had clay-rimmed 
central fire pits. But the forager pithouses are dif- 
ferent in that subfloor storage pits are rare, large 
bell-shaped storage pits and surface storage struc- 
tures are nonexistent, and outside features such as 
ramadas are quite ephemeral. 


Six seasonal Fremont residential sites in the 
Escalante River Basin have produced seven Form- 
ative radiocarbon dates (see Table 5.8), five of them 
with median probabilities after AD 1000. These late 
sites, which have predominantly Emery Gray ceram- 
ics, might represent the persistence of the Fremont 
foraging lifeway even during the co-occupancy of 
the region with Ancestral Puebloan farmers who ar- 
rived about AD 1050. In light of the absence of any 
Ancestral Puebloan residential sites oriented toward 
procurement of wild plants and animals, these sea- 
sonal pithouses might be unique to the Fremont at 
this time. 


Typical of 
the seasonal pit- 
house is the Road- 
cut Site, one of 
three 
sites in the Big 
Flat area, which 
features a circular 
basin-shaped _pit- 
house 4 meters in 
diameter that was 
burned upon or 
just after abandon- 
ment. The earthen walls sloped toward an unpre- 
pared earthen floor. Thirteen wooden beam 


excavated 


fragments on floor radiating out as spokes of a 
wheel suggested a conical roof. Interior features in- 
cluded four jug-shaped subfloor pits and a slab- 
lined hearth, whereas a probable roasting pit was 
located just outside the pithouse. Corroborative di- 
agnostics included Rose Spring points and 16 
quartz-tempered grayware potsherds similar to early 
utility wares described elsewhere in the Escalante 
River Basin. Charcoal from a pithouse posthole re- 
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turned a radiocarbon date of 1250 +60 BP (AD 767 
median probability) (Jordan and Talbot 2002). 


The Outpost, also on Big Flat, consisted of 
a large, D-shaped and slab-lined pithouse 5.5 by 5.2 
meters in size and 71 centimeters deep. Access was 
by way of a 3-meter-long ventilation tunnel 80 cen- 
timeters wide. The pithouse walls featured vertical 
stone slabs buttressed from behind with coursed 
masonry. The central clay-rimmed fire pit had been 
largely destroyed by vandals, and no mention was 
made of other subfloor features. (Jordan and Talbot 
2002). A corncob recovered from the ventilation 
tunnel returned a radiocarbon date of 1030 +40 BP 
(AD 1004 median probability), or near the end of 
the Wide Hollow Phase. Corroborative diagnostics 
included mostly Emery Gray ceramics (87 percent), 
along with a few Snake Valley Gray, North Creek 
Gray, and North Creek Corrugated potsherds, the 
latter suggesting an occupation after AD 1050. 


The Dos Casas site consisted of two circu- 
lar pithouses. One measured 6 meters in diameter, 
was 47cm deep, and featured vertical slabs around 
the base. The unprepared earthen floor with 22 sub- 
floor pits also featured a wing wall or deflector that 
connected to a slab-lined hearth. Access was by way 
of a ventilator tunnel 1.8 meters long and 62 cen- 
timeters wide. A radiocarbon date of 1630 +80 (AD 
422 median probability) was much too early and was 
rejected. A second structure was a D-shaped pit- 
house with slab-lined walls. The pithouse measured 
3.5 meters in diameter and access was by way of a 
ventilation tunnel 1.3 meters long. The unprepared 
earthen floor featured 14 subfloor pits, none of sig- 
nificant size. Charcoal from one of the floor pits re- 
turned a radiocarbon date of 1010 +50 (AD 1024 
median probability), which was considered an accu- 
rate indicator for the entire site. The site featured 
an abundance of Emery Gray ceramics (98 percent) 
and smaller amounts of Snake Valley Gray and 
North Creek Gray (Jordan and Talbot 2002). 


Hummingbird Hill, located in Main 
Canyon near Escalante, consists of three pithouses, 
two side-by-side and another upslope (Baer and 
Sauer 2003; Talbot 2006). One was about 4 meters 
in diameter and featured lower walls of vertical 
stone slabs abutting an earthen floor. A large clay- 
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rimmed fite pit measured 1 meter in diameter and 
20 centimeters deep. Charcoal recovered from the 
structure fill returned a radiocarbon date of 940 
+70 BP (AD 1101 median probability). A second 
structure was also circular, measuring 4 meters in 
diameter and featuring a deeply set slab-lined wall, 
a ventilation tunnel 2.5 meters long, a shallow basin 
hearth, and two small subfloor pits. A third pithouse 
was smaller and somewhat oval in shape, measuring 
2.3 by 2.5 meters in size and featuring a 2-meter- 
long ventilation tunnel, a possible wing-wall or de- 
flector, and a central clay-rimmed fire hearth (Baer 
and Sauer 2003). 


In summary, recent excavations at several 
Fremont residential sites have demonstrated two 
different settlement patterns. One involved resi- 
dences in the Escalante Valley that are associated 
with long-term occupations, perhaps year-round 
ones, oriented toward maize agriculture. The other 
involved seasonal occupations oriented toward pro- 
curement of wild food resources. There are similar- 
ities in site structure and residential features 
regardless of setting or subsistence, but there are 
also important differences. Perhaps most notewor- 
thy, there is a complete lack of substantial storage 
at seasonal residences, suggesting intent to reoccupy 
the pithouses, but the duration of those occupations 
was actually quite brief. 


The current database is remarkably better 
than it was 20 years ago when Fremont residential 
architecture was suspected but there was very little 
chronometric evidence to establish any temporal or 
spatial context. There are currently at least 24 radio- 
catbon dates directly associated with Fremont resi- 
dences and many mote associated with ancillary 
features, such as storage, work areas, and roasting 
pits. This dataset is nonetheless quite small, and 
conclusions offered here remain quite speculative. 


The state site form database is problematic 
and quite limited in the information contained on 
the site forms. In many instances, residential struc- 
tures were not clearly visible on the site surface, 
but were suspected based on circumstantial evi- 
dence. Structure dimensions were rarely offered, 
and most site forms do not indicate the structure 
shapes or method of construction. At least 46 


GSENM site forms indicate the presence of Fre- 
mont pithouses or surface structures. Due to the 
limited nature of the database, only general obser- 
vations can be offered: 


@® Thirty-six sites (78 percent) had exclusively Fre- 
mont ceramics, mostly Emery Gray and Snake Val- 
ley Gray types. Three of the sites had no ceramics 
at all, and seven had predominately Fremont ceram- 
ics with a light scattering of Ancestral Puebloan 
types. The assemblages were dominated by utilitar- 
ian graywares. 


® Clusters of three to six pithouses are found in 
the area, but these are not common (seven sites). 
Righty-five percent of the residential sites have one 
or two residences, suggesting occupations by a nu- 
clear or extended family. 


@ ‘The median elevation of Fremont residential 
sites is 6,200 feet, reflecting the need for shelter and 
access to fuel wood during colder seasons. 


Inventory data should be used cautiously 
when discussing Fremont settlement patterns or 
predicting site locations. Some of the most impor- 
tant Fremont residential sites discussed in this chap- 
ter (e.g., the Spillway Site and the Barnson Site) were 
initially documented as artifact scatters with associ- 
ated charcoal staining, and residential features were 
not identified until 
after excavations 
were initiated. 


There is no dispute that some 
groups were on the plateau in 
early Formative times and that 
some of them used basalt-tem- 


T & 
rather sudden ap- 


(= 


pearance of a for- 


grants in the early AD 700s, something evidenced 
by the burning of the Basketmaker HI pithouses 
and their replacement with new styles and accou- 
trements, and the restructuring of trade networks 
to reflect exotic items arriving from Arizona. 


The sudden appearance of a pithouse tra- 
dition in the Fremont homeland, also in the AD 
700s, has all the trappings of Basketmaker III pit- 
houses at Eagles Watch. This might this reflect an 
in-migration of refugees, mostly males given that 
pithouse construction is typically a male endeavor. 
The small amount of North Creek Gray at Fre- 
mont sites at this time could, therefore, represent 
local production by Basketmaker HI refugees, 
probably women given that ceramic manufacturing 
was typically a female activity. This is certainly 
speculative but worthy of further inquiry. 


Fremont on the Fiftymile 


The question of boundaries is especially 
relevant to the Formative adaptations on the 
Kaiparowits Plateau, which borders the Escalante 
River Basin on the west and was clearly within the 
range of Fremont groups. It also borders the Grand 
Staircase region farther to the west and would have 
been within the range of Ancestral Puebloan farm- 
ets there, although distances from major farming 
settlements to the high plateau country would have 

been much 
greater. In effect, 
the plateau was a 
formidable geo- 
graphic landform 
that 
functioned as 


could have 
a 


mal pithouse : natural barrier be- 
cediion in the pered Fremont ceramics. But the tween groups. 

AD 700s is likely a overall rarity of Fremont ceramics a —— in 
resul G * oy -< eatlier chapters, 
i s pee on the plateau is quite striking. a aaa 
been investigated Plateau is bor- 
and the dataset is dered on the west 
small. But one by the 


other possibility should be considered. Roberts 
(2018) has recently made a compelling case that 
late Basketmaker III residents at Eagles Watch near 
Kanab were violently displaced by Kayenta immi- 
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Cockscomb, on the east by the Straight Cliffs, and 
on the south by the Colorado River. The northern 
boundary is not so clearly defined but for our pur- 
poses is defined as the southern escarpment of the 


Calf Creek Canyon 


Photo: Dan Bauer 


Aquarius Plateau. The western portion of the 
Kaiparowits Plateau is characterized by rolling 
pinyon-juniper hills that rise steadily to the east 
and are downcut by a series of steep canyons that 
ultimately drain south to the Colorado River. 


The eastern portion features a high plateau 
found mostly between 7,000 and 7,500 feet eleva- 
tion that is pedestaled on the east, west, and south 
by steep cliffs. Access from the north is quite easy 
by way of Alvey Wash, an Escalante River tributary 
that trends north and northeast from the high 
country toward the modern community of Es- 
calante. Fremont occupations are found the entire 
length of Alvey Wash, and to a limited extent on 
the top of the plateau and in west-trending 
canyons that border the high country. This high 
country, referred to as Fiftymile Mountain, is an 
area with much greater biodiversity than the adja- 
cent canyons, that has abundant springs and at least 
one shallow lake or marsh. 
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Relevant to this section is the question as 
to whether the plateau was “Fremont territory” dur- 
ing early Formative times that was well suited to a 
Fremont farming and foraging lifeway (McFadden 
2016), whether it was a “no-man’s land” lightly ex- 
ploited by foragers from both the Escalante River 
Basin and Grand Staircase, but where both groups 
would have come into contact with one another 
(Geib 1996e), or whether it was a shared territory 
where Ancestral Puebloan farmers exploited mar- 
ginal agricultural niches alongside Fremont hunters 
and gatherers. 


Current inventory data offer some support 
for all three scenarios, although there are compar- 
atively few radiocarbon dates attributed to the early 
Formative, and distinctions based on sand-tem- 
pered graywares versus basalt-tempered gra wares 
are admittedly tenuous. Generally, the inventory 
data suggest: 


@® There are very few sites with exclusively Fre- 
mont ceramics that would indicate the plateau was 
part of a robust Fremont bi-seasonal farming and 
foraging strategy. 


@® The Fremont presence appears to be limited to 
a few alcoves and rockshelters with sheltered camps 
and granaries, usually located near springs. 


® Fremont residential sites are rare, suggesting a 
more mobile farming strategy akin to the summer 
field camps along the Escalante River. Some Fre- 
mont pithouses are suspected, but these have not 
yet been excavated. 


@ Most Formative architectural sites with evi- 
dence of farming have ceramic assemblages defined 
in the Kayenta region to the south or the Grand 
Staircase to the west. 


Wide Hollow Phase 


McFadden (2003:47) has argued for cul- 
tural continuity on the plateau throughout the 
Formative, but with different farming strategies. 
“Wet” farming dominated during the Wide Hollow 
Phase (AD 500 to 1050), which was characterized 
by Fremont sub-irrigation farming around springs 
and riparian areas. And dry farming proliferated 
during the Fiftymile Mountain Phase (AD 1050 to 
1200), which was characterized by Ancestral 
Puebloan occupations that borrowed liberally from 
earlier Fremont strategies. McFadden (2016) admit- 
ted that evidence of a substantial Fremont pres- 
ence here is rather tenuous, and that Fremont 
utilization of the plateau was probably sparse, sea- 
sonal, and perhaps oriented more toward foraging 
than agriculture. 


McFadden (2003, 2016) based his conclu- 
sions on a series of radiocarbon dates from maize 
and wood samples recovered from five granaries 
tucked under the rim of the plateau in the Steer 
Canyon area. These dates ranged from about AD 
550 to 900 (the 95 percent probability ranges are 
actually somewhat broader, ranging from about 
AD 425 to 1000), all of which point toward high- 
elevation maize farming during Wide Hollow 
Phase times. Furthermore, the large size of the 


Drs 


storage units suggested that farming must have 
been successful. 


The high plateau country features an abun- 
dance of temporary field camps, some with Fre- 
mont grayware ceramics, that are found in both 
open plateau and sheltered alcove settings. These 
were interpreted as seasonal residences associated 
with field maintenance by a highly mobile popula- 
tion of Fremont farmer-foragers who planted 
around springs and wetlands. McFadden (2016:214) 
also observed that pithouses indicative of winter 
residences “are known to occur on the plateau 
above” and “would represent a complete annual 
cycle of residential mobility between summer 
camps and winter pithouses.” 


There is no dispute that some groups were 
on the plateau during early Formative times and that 
some of them used basalt-tempered Emery Gray 
ceramics characteristic of Fremont farmer-foragers 
in the Escalante River Basin. But some of the con- 
clusions ate problematic. For one, the winter resi- 
dences “known to occur” on the plateau have not 
been formally excavated and their identification as 
Fremont winter pithouses remains speculative. And 
furthermore, the overall rarity of Fremont ceramics 
on the plateau is quite striking. 


A review of the 16 Wide Hollow Phase ta- 
diocarbon dates from the Kaiparowits Plateau lends 
little support to the idea that Fremont foragers were 
farming around springs on the high plateau (Table 
5.9). Only three dates are from sites that have 
Emery Gray ceramics, which were never found in 
significant quantities. None of the dates are from 
sites with Fremont residential features. Further- 
more, half of the dates in the dataset are associated 
with lower-elevation foraging sites, not farming 
sites on Fiftymile Mountain. 


The only excavation data relevant to the 
Wide Hollow Phase comes from Rich’s Shelter, a 
rock shelter seasonally occupied throughout prehis- 
tory in upper Alvey Wash. Investigations here iden- 
tified a granary, Fremont rock art, and a sheltered 
area with grinding slicks, an adobe layer, and a rock 
alignment or retaining wall. Two-thirds of the ce- 
ramics were Emery Gray and Snake Valley Gray 
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types and the rest were Ancestral Puebloan types, 
mostly red wares. The site was interpreted as a 
short-term food processing station (Harris 2005). 


A Fremont utilization of the shelter was 
evidenced by the rock art and predominance of Fre- 
mont ceramics, but radiocarbon dates from two 
corncobs collected from the site surface are equiv- 
ocal. One returned a late Wide Hollow Phase date 
of 1080 +80 BP (AD 947 median probability) and 
might be associated with a Fremont occupation, and 
the other returned a date of 950 +60 BP (AD 1096 
median probability) at the transition between early 
and late Formative times. The mixed deposits did 
not allow for speculation as to whether the Fremont 
and Ancestral Puebloan occupations were sequen- 
tial or were the result of co-occupation of the site 
in late Formative times (Harris 2005). 


The more recent date at Rich’s Shelter is 
identical to one from site in Fourmile Canyon at an 
elevation of 5,600 feet. This is a north-aspect alcove 
with abundant ground stone, more than a hundred 
corncobs and corn husks, burned juniper beams, 
and unspecified number of Emery Gray potsherds. 
The alcove was situated above a well-watered por- 
tion of the canyon, and the presence of corn husks 
indicated that maize farming occurred nearby. A 
cotncob returned a tadiocarbon date of 950 +60 
BP (AD 1097 median probability). 
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om 5% 
Be 
Figure 5.15: The abundance and large size of the granaries tucked under the rim of Fiftymile Mountain attest 
to the success of farming on the Kaiparowits Plateau during Fremont times. Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 


The only other Fremont evidence consists 
of a single Emery Gray potsherd found along with 
North Creek Gray potsherds at a granary in the 
West Steer Canyon area. A corncob returned a ta- 
diocarbon date of 1280 +90 BP (AD 755 median 
probability), which would be consistent with an 
early Formative occupation. In all other instances, 
the radiocarbon dates were associated with Ances- 
tral Puebloan ceramics or the sites had no diagnostic 
artifacts at all. 


The dearth of Fremont diagnostic artifacts 
associated with Kaiparowits Plateau sites, most of 
which are granaries, raises the possibility that An- 
cestral Puebloan groups were actually farming the 
high plateau and that the Fremont presence here 
was limited to foraging forays and short-term camps 
in the alcoves and rockshelters. McFadden (2016) 
acknowledges this possibility, although he doesn’t 
rule out that Fremont groups acquired Ancestral 
Puebloan trade wares or that sand-tempered gray- 
wares were of local Fremont manufacture. 


The inventory data for the Kaiparowits 
Plateau would seem to support the idea of a rather 
sparse Fremont presence here, or at best one that 
was thoroughly blended with and indistinguishable 
from Ancestral Puebloan occupations. Our review 
of the inventory data related to 285 Kaiparowits 
Plateau sites documented during the course of the 
Glen Canyon Project found a total of 129 sites with 


1,537 potsherds identified as either Emery Gray 
(1,248), Snake Valley Gray (128), Snake Valley 
Black-on-gray (23), Emery Black-on-gray (89), or 
Ivie Creek Black-on-white (1). In other words, 45 
percent of all sites with ceramics had Fremont ce- 
ramics to a greater or lesser degree. 


In the vast majority of instances, however, 
the number of Fremont potsherds constituted a 
very small percentage of the overall assemblage, 
usually 1 to 15 percent. Fremont potsherds consti- 
tuted the majority of the catalog at only 16 sites (5.6 
percent of the total), although these also do not 
occur in significant quantities (see Table 5.10). At 
three sites, Fremont ceramics were observed with- 
out any other Ancestral Puebloan temporal indica- 
tors, and at three other sites they co-occur with plain 
gray Ancestral Puebloan ceramics (sand-tempered), 
all of which might be indicative of Wide Hollow 
Phase occupations prior to AD 1050. At 10 sites, 
they co-occur with corrugated, white ware, red wate, 
and orange ware types characteristic of late Pueblo 
II to Pueblo HI times. Most of these sites are open 
architectural residences, only one of which might 
have been a typical Fremont pithouse. 


Considered collectively, the inventory data 
suggest a rather robust Ancestral Puebloan farming 
presence on the plateau after AD 1050. These 
groups certainly had access to Fremont ceramic ves- 
sels, but these constituted a very small percentage 
of the ceramics at any given site. Sites that appear 
to be exclusively Fremont or predominantly Fre- 
mont are actually very rare (n=16), and most of 
these (n=10) reflect residential activities after AD 
1050 coequal to the Ancestral Puebloan farming 
adaptation on the plateau. The prevalence of sut- 
face masonry residences indistinguishable from 
Pueblo II residential sites elsewhere, as well as the 
predominance of Ancestral Puebloan ceramics, sug- 
gest that any ethnic boundaries had disappeared by 
that time (cf. Geib 1996e, Janetski et al. 2012). 


Fiftymile Mountain Phase 


The late Formative on the Kaiparowits 
Plateau has typically been described within the con- 
text of a Pueblo Hl expansion, although there is little 
agreement as to which region provided the impetus 
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for that expansion. Aikens (1966c:56) attributed the 
expansion to Virgin Branch peoples of the Grand 
Staircase. However, Aikens and Fowler (1963) had 
earlier argued that Puebloan sites in the Fiftymile 
Mountain area resulted from a direct migration of 
Kayenta peoples from the Tsegi Canyon area. Most 
researchers today acknowledge a short-term expan- 
sion into the region by Kayenta groups or by groups 
imitating Kayenta pottery styles. But most of the 
ceramic evidence points to the Grand Staircase re- 
gion as the primary impetus for the expansion into 
the Kaiparowits Plateau and upper Escalante River 
Basin (see Lyneis 1996; Geib 1996b). 


More recently, McFadden (2016) sug- 
gested three “reasonable” scenarios: (1) Distinctive 
Fremont artifacts were replaced by Ancestral 
Puebloan artifacts through a process of accultura- 
tion, (2) the Fremont were replaced or displaced 
by Ancestral Puebloans, or (3) Fremont and An- 
cestral Puebloan groups co-existed on the plateau. 
Total replacement of entrenched groups well 
adapted to their local environment was considered 
unlikely, and McFadden was unconvinced there 
was evidence supporting the idea of co-existence 
of two different cultural entities. On the other 
hand, he noted that Ancestral Puebloan subsis- 
tence and settlement patterns were strongly influ- 
enced by the existing Fremont strategy, even as 
ceramics, projectile points, and architecture re- 
flected an Ancestral Puebloan appearance. 


Still unresolved is whether Fremont farm- 
ers or farmer-foragers were present on Fiftymile 
Mountain in late Formative times, or whether it was 
exploited by Ancestral Puebloan dry farmers in pos- 
session of a small amount of Fremont utility wares 
acquired in trade. Evidence from Casa Pequena in 
Alvey Wash, which is the most efficient access route 
to the Kaiparowits Plateau from the Escalante Val- 
ley, supports the idea of an actual Fremont presence 
in the area. This site consists of a small, rectangular 
masonty structure 2.5 by 3 meters situated on a 
promontory. The ceramic assemblage featured both 
Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan types. Harris 
(2005:38) suggested the site was used to process and 
store foods “and was perhaps a seasonal habitation 
overlooking agricultural fields located on the flat 
valley lands below,” in effect functioning as a sum- 
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mer field house but with high investment in residen- 
tial architecture. 


As with Rich’s Shelter (42Ga882), also in 
Alvey Wash, two-thirds of the ceramic assemblage 
consisted of Fremont types, mostly Emery Gray but 
also with some Uinta Gray, whereas the remainder 
were Ancestral Puebloan types. The Ancestral 
Puebloan ceramics, however, were almost entirely 
painted types, with utilitarian wares comprising less 
than 5 percent of the Ancestral Puebloan assem- 
blage. This suggested the occupants were Fremont 
farmers who acquired the painted vessels through 
trade with Ancestral Puebloan groups in late Form- 
ative times (Janetski et al. 2012:205). 


Thirteen late Formative radiocarbon dates 
have been reported from the Kaiparowits Plateau 
region, most of which had median probabilities 


narrowly defined within about 100 years between 
about AD 1125 and AD 1230 and are from granary 
and residential sites on Fiftymile Mountain (Table 
5.10). Five additional sites have produced tree-ring 
dates with outside rings dating between AD 980 
and 1189, although most of these are questionable 
due to missing or erratic growth rings (see Table 
5.11). All of these tree-ring dates were associated 
with large architectural sites (perhaps residences) in 
sheltered settings and all were associated with An- 
cestral Puebloan ceramic assemblages defined in 
the Grand Staircase region, but with some Kayenta 
types, as well. 


A late Fremont occupation of the high 
plateau country above Rich’s Shelter and Casa Pe- 
quena is limited to a single tree-ring date, and there 
is minimal evidence that Fremont groups ventured 
into the more arid lower terrains to the west. Geib 


Table 5.11 
Inside Outside Material 
Site No. Location Lab No. Date Date Dated Site Type Corroborative Diagnostics 
Sheltered Residential and 
42Kal 456 Harveys Fear UUM-198 079 2p 980 wy Pinyon Other Structures Moenkopi Gray 


42Ga3728 Collet Canyon UUM-211 0953 11562 





42Ga3728 Collet Canyon UUM-213 1149 +y 








Juniper 


Juniper 


Sheltered Residential and 


Other Structures Moenkopi Gray 





Sheltered Residential and 


Other Structures Moenkopi Gray 


Sheltered Residential and 





42Ga3728 Collet Canyon UUM-214 1031p 1157 + Juniper Other Structures Moenkopi Gray" 
Moenkopi Corrugated, Tusayan 
Corrugated, Tsegi Orange. 
Mudholes Sheltered Residential and Dogoszhi B/W, Shinarump 
42Kal625 Canyon UTM-75 O99] « 1120 *vy Juniper Other Stractures Corrugated. 





Moenkopi Corrugated, Tusayan 
Corrugated, Tsegi Orange, 








Mudholes Sheltered Residential and Dogoszhi B/W, Shinarump 
42K alG25 Canyon UTM-77 0955 sp 1139 vv Juniper Other Structures Corrugated. 
Sheltered Residential and Tsegi Orange, Tusayan B/R, 
42Ka2683 Spencer Point UAM-29 0960 p 1143 rg Juniper Other Structures Moenkopi Corrugated, Lino Gray 
Sheltered Residential and Tsegi Orange, Tusayan B/R, 
42K a26R3 Spencer Point UAM-S9 OR42 1152 ++vv Juniper Other Structures Moenkopi Corrugated, Iino Gray 





42Ka2683 





42Ka2683 Spencer Point UAM-62 1010 = 1164 wv 





Spencer Point UVAM-61 L078 p 1174 w Pinyon 


Junipe! 


Sheltered Residential and 
Other Structures 


Tsegi Orange. Tusayan B/R, 
Moenkopi Corrugated, Lino Gray 





Sheltered Residential and 
Other Structures 


Tsegi Orange, Tusayan B/R, 
Moenkopi Corrugated, Lino Gray 


Sheltered Residential and Tsegi Orange, Tusayan B/R, 


42Ka2683 Spencer Point UAM-63 979 1056 wy Juniper Other Structures Moenkopi Corrugated, Lino Gray 


Mudholes 


42Ka547 Canyon UUM-85 1050 1189 y 





Unknown 


Tusayan Corrugated. Moenkopi 
Cornigated, Kiet Sicl Gray, B/W, 
Emery Gray (2) 


Sheltered Structures 
(Unknown) 


‘Table 5.11: Tree-ring dates from Fiftymile Mountain sites. All dates believed to be associated with Ancestral Puebloan 
storage and residential activities. All dates are reported in McFadden (2016). 
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Figure 5.16 


Kaiparowits Plateau Sites: Corrugated Ceramics 
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et al. (2001) found Fremont ceramics to be quite 
rare in the mid-range elevations of the Kaiparowits 
Plateau, occurring at only 14 sites and almost always 
without any associated Ancestral Puebloan types. 
The igneous sources for the Emery Gray potsherds 
were Boulder Mountain and the upper drainages of 
the Escalante River. 


The predominance of corrugated ceram- 
ics, identified mostly as Tusayan and Moenkopi 
types, also offer some clues as to the temporal na- 
ture of the late Formative occupation of the 
plateau. Traditionally, this occupation has been 
viewed as short-lived, lasting from about AD 1050 
to 1150. But Allison (2008:29; see also Janetski et 
al 2012), building upon his extensive work in the 
Arizona Strip region just west of GSENM, argues 
that corrugated pottery gradually becomes more 
common after its introduction at about AD 1050. 
Allison observed, “The percentage of corrugated 
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pottery thus serves as a rough proxy measure of 
occupation date,” with sites with low percentages 
dating to the inception of corrugated ceramics at 
about AD 1050, sites with about 20 percent corru- 
gated pottery probably dating in the AD 1100s, and 
those sites with 40 percent or more corrugated pot- 
tery probably dating to the AD 1200s. 


The dataset of Glen Canyon Project sites 
recotded by Gunnerson (1959a) and Fowler and 
Aikens (1963) reveals 240 sites on the Kaiparowits 
Plateau with corrugated ceramics. Of these, 27 
sites (11 percent) had ceramic catalogs where cor- 
rugated types constituted a minor part of the over- 
all assemblages that might be considered “early” in 
the Late Formative sequence. At another 50 sites 
(21 percent), the corrugated potsherds accounted 
for 20 to 39 percent of the overall catalog at each 
site. These might date to the AD 1100s. A total of 
163 sites (68 percent) had ceramic collections 


where the percentage of corrugated types was 40 
percent or greater. Under Allison’s formula, these 
sites might date to the AD 1200s (see Figure 5.16). 


Futility of Farming the Fiftymile 


The Kaiparowits Plateau features a number 
of unique environmental variables that undoubtedly 
influenced (or constrained) human adaptive strate- 
gies throughout prehistory. As demonstrated by the 
recent pollen core analyses in the Lake Pasture area 
(D’Andrea 2015), high frequency fire events in- 
creased about AD 400, which corresponds to the 
florescence of early agriculture elsewhere on the 
northern Colorado Plateau. Fire events in the 
Kaiparowits Plateau area might, therefore, represent 
anthropogenic fires associated with removal of the 
juniper forests for agricultural purposes and subse- 
quent burning for 
field preparation. 
These events con- 
tinued until about 
AD 1250, or the 
entire span of the 
Formative in this 
region. Once agti- 
culturalists aban- 
doned the plateau, 
juniper — forests 
began to regenerate and a pattern of low frequency 
natural fire events returned. 


The high elevation here features increased 
precipitation over lower elevations, but higher ele- 
vations also shortens the growing season and 
makes agriculture extremely risky (some might 
argue impossible). Yet agriculture appears to have 
been practiced here, perhaps as early as AD 400. 
This statement is based on three important lines 
of evidence: 


@® Sediment cores from Lake Pasture suggest a 
high probability of anthropogenic vegetation ma- 
nipulation beginning about AD 400. These fire 
events might reflect clearing of fields by prehistoric 
agriculturalists (D’Andrea 2015). 


@ The cliff escarpments just under the rim of the 
plateau feature an abundance of masonry storage 


Maize farming at 7,200 to 
7,500 feet elevation would cer- 
tainly have been risky, but it is not 
without precedent. 


Oia. 


structures, some of them quite large. McFadden 
(2016:207) obtained a suite of six radiocarbon dates, 
five from corncobs, with 95 percent probability 
ranges of ca. AD 425 to 1000. This suggests that 
agriculture, perhaps using a modified irrigation 
strategy involving diversion of springs, remained a 
viable strategy for 500 to 600 years. 


@ The majority of sites in the area with temporally 
diagnostic artifacts can be assigned to late Pueblo 
II times, or about AD 1050 to 1250. These sites, 
which include farmsteads, small pueblos, and a 
range of field camps, are typically located on small 
rises, benches, and ridges with a view of potentially 
arable sagebrush flats. This proliferation in late 
Pueblo I times is seen as an in-migration of An- 
cestral Puebloan dry farmers. 


If we assume 
that maize farming 
was being prac- 
ticed Early 
Formative times 


in 


and it was a suc- 
cessful strategy 
many 
then 
local environmen- 

tal conditions 

must have been amenable to high-elevation agricul- 
ture. Farming at 7,200 to 7,500 feet elevation would 
certainly have been risky, but it is not without prece- 
dent; in fact, maize farming can be viable in some 
areas as high as (ca.) 10,000 feet elevation (Benson 
2010). It is not known what maize varieties were cul- 


spanning 
centuries, 


tivated in the region, but they were most certainly 
hybrids adapted to short growing seasons. Recent 
experiments with heirloom Native American vari- 
eties have shed important insights into this issue (see 
Adams et al. 2006; Arnold-Boomgarden 2015). 


The viability of all maize farming is de- 
pendent on three critical environmental conditions: 
(1) the length of the growing season and correspon- 
ding temperatures during the growing season, (2) 
the amounts and timing of precipitation, and (3) soil 
characteristics, including the proper types of nutri- 
ents and proper soil texture that allows for root de- 
velopment and water retention (Benson 2010; 


Benson et al. 2013; McMaster and Wilhelm 1997; 
Muenchrath 1995; Muenchrath and Salvador 1995). 
All three conditions must be present for successful 
maize farming, and in some cases there are mini- 
mum thresholds. 


Spangler and Zweifel (2016a), using limited 
weather station data from the Kaiparowits Plateau, 
and as well as comparative data from Navajo Moun- 
tain, Bryce Canyon, and Boulder weather stations 
(Ashcroft et al. 1992), examined the potential of the 
Kaiparowits 
Plateau for suc- 
cessful dry farm- 
ing using these 
three conditions as 
they 
modern environ- 
mental proxy data. 
This analysis was 
based on the as- 
sumption that 
higher elevations 


relate to 


receive more an- 

nual precipitation 

but these areas also suffer from lower temperatures 
and hence shorter growing seasons. 


It is also well-established that the length 
of the growing season alone does not determine 
the viability of maize plants. Rather it is the length 
of the growing season and surface temperatures 
that allow maize seeds to germinate and reach ma- 
turity within a period of time between the last 
spring frost and the first freeze in the fall (Neild 
and Newman 1990), referred to as Frost Free Days 
(FFD). Maize plants will not grow in temperatures 
lower than 50 degrees Fahrenheit, and growth all 
but ceases once maximum temperatures exceed 86 
degrees Fahrenheit (Adams et al. 2006:22; Arnold- 
Boomgarden 2015:92-93). 


Development of maize plants (indeed 
most plants) is linked to the number of heat units 
ot Growing Degree Days (GDD) that are accumu- 
lated during the growing season. The cumulative 
number of heat units (CGDD) in a growing season 
(FFD) must meet minimum thresholds for the 


Prehistoric climates must 
have been more predictable with 
less risk of late spring frosts and 
early fall freezes, with strong sum- 
mer monsoons that delivered ade- 
quate rainfall at critical points in 
the growing season. 
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plants to fully mature. Modern maize hybrids re- 
quire (ca.) 2,700 CGDD to reach maturity, whereas 
a study of native maize varieties adapted to more 
arid conditions required (ca.) 2,200 CGDD (see 
Adams et al. 2006:26). 


The growing season and temperature 
regimes currently evident in the region are sufficient 
to produce mature maize plants under optimal con- 
ditions, such as warmer temperatures in early May 
and a fall frost delayed until mid- or late October. 
At a minimum, a 
140-day growing 
season is required 
at these higher el- 
evations. It also 
appears there is a 
high risk, perhaps 
as much as 50 per- 
cent of the time, 
of spring 
frosts and/or early 
fall freezes that 
shorten the grow- 


late 


ing season to 120 
days and lowers the GDD to levels where maize 
crops would not be expected to mature (green corn 
might still be harvested and consumed under these 
conditions, but it could not be stored for later con- 
sumption). 


Precipitation is also a critical factor in the 
cultivation of maize, especially for dry-farmers who 
were dependent on the unpredictable nature of 
rainfall patterns and who do not have irrigation as 
a contingency. The advantages of higher rainfall can 
be outweighed by the cooler temperatures and 
shorter frost-free seasons. The typical minimum 
precipitation threshold for dry maize farming is at 
least 30 centimeters (12 inches) of annual precipi- 
tation, with at least 15 centimeters (6 inches) of that 
coming during the growing season (Arnold-Boom- 
garden 2015; Benson et al. 2013; Benson 2010; 
Shaw 1988). 


Winter precipitation is essential as it is the 
soutce of soil moisture required at the time of 
planting to allow for germination and plant emer- 


gence. Likewise, maize plants require certain 
amounts of moisture at critical growth periods dur- 
ing the plant’s life cycle, in particular emergence, the 
weeks surrounding the pollen shed and silking (an- 
thesis), and the period during which the grains are 
filling. Water stress at specific times of the plant’s 
lifecycle can reduce the number of spikelet pairs 
that develop into rows of kernels, reduce the num- 
ber kernels rows or number of kernels, reduce the 
size of the ears, and/or reduce the kernel weight or 
simply cause the ear to shed the kernels altogether 
(Adams et al. 2006:7). 


On the Kaiparowits Plateau, the optimal 
time for planting on the Kaiparowits Plateau might 
have been about May 15, and all plants would have 
emerged by about May 27. In effect, the first critical 
period for moisture, if soils were not already satu- 
rated by melting snowpack, would have been the 
second half of May. Pollination and silking would 
have begun between July 5 and 15, and would have 
continued through the end of August or the first 
part of September. Therefore, the second and per- 
haps most critical period for moisture would have 
been July and August, and perhaps the first two 
weeks of September. To reach full maturity, or black 
layer formation when kernels are at full weight and 
ready to grind or store, would have required another 
five weeks. In other words, a harvest of fully mature 
maize would not have occurred until about October 
21, or a growing season of 158 days. 


The third component of viable maize dry 
farming actually consists of multiple variables that 
are herein subsumed within the inclusive term soil 
qualities, although many of these variables include 
anthropogenic manipulations of soils to enhance 
soil quality. These variables include the presence and 
renewability of nitrogen in the soils, mulching to 
slow runoff and inhibit evaporation, depth of soils 
for proper rooting and water retention in the root 
system, erosion control and retention of nutrient- 
rich soils, pH content and renewability in the soils, 
rates of plant decomposition, inhibiting salinization, 
and weed and pest control. Unfortunately, these 
variables are not known for the Kaiparowits Plateau. 


Given the archaeological evidence that 
maize farming occurred (corncobs are abundant) 
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and that it was successful (granaries were con- 
structed for surplus production), it can be assumed 
that prehistoric climates were more predictable with 
less risk of late spring frosts and early fall freezes, 
and a strong summer monsoon pattern delivered 
adequate rainfall at critical points in the growing sea- 
son. In general, climates must have been warmer 
and wetter than at present. A warmer/wetter cli- 
matic regime might have been necessary to in- 
crease CGDD within a shorter period of time to 
minimize the vagaries of spring frosts and fall 
freezes. Based on limited proxy data, maize farm- 
ing on the Kaiparowits might have been successful 
only about 50 percent of the time under current 
climatic conditions. 


One possible explanation, argued convinc- 
ingly by Benson (2010), is centered on cyclical 
weather events referred to as the Pacific Decadal 
Oscillation (PDO). During positive phases of the 
PDO, the Southwest tends to be wetter than average 
and during negative phases it tends to be drier than 
average. The PDO has a cycle ranging from 50 to 
70 years. If such climatic events were influencing 
factors in prehistoric, high-elevation agriculture, 
then Kaiparowits Plateau high-elevation farming 
might also have been cyclical, occurring only during 
positive phases of the PDO (wetter) and then re- 
tracting during negative events (drier). 


Fremont Rock Images 


The Escalante River Basin, and to a much 
lesser extent the Kaiparowits Plateau, have a rich 
catalog of Fremont rock art images. By and large, 
this assignation was based on the presence of an- 
thropomorphs with trapezoidal or triangular torsos, 
although many rock art enthusiasts and even some 
archaeologists apply a much broader standard as to 
what constitutes Fremont iconography. Differences 
of opinion, nomenclature, and research methods 
have led to 50 years of squabbling over what is and 
is not Fremont rock art and how it should be clas- 
sified, organized, and cataloged. 


We agree with Francis (2001) that assigning 
cultural affiliation or “style” to rock art images is 
highly subjective and fraught with assumptions and 
speculations that cannot be demonstrated archae- 


ologically. Quite simply, there is no way to know 
with any confidence that all images in an individual 
group ate contemporaneous and whether diagnos- 
tic artifacts at rock art sites are contemporaneous 
with the images themselves. In most instances, it is 
impossible to classify iconography beyond certain 
distinctive anthropomorphs, and there is no con- 
sistent way to classify non-diagnostic, non-anthro- 
pomorphic figures. 


The iconic trapezoidal anthropomorph, 
whether pecked or painted, is widely regarded as a 
good indicator of Fremont affiliation, and this 
motif is well documented in the Escalante River 
corridor and its tributary canyons (Clements 2002; 
Raymond and Harris 2005). And a few Fremont 
rock art sites have been documented on the 
Kaiparowits Plateau, although Sally Cole believes 
these might represent a “Figurine Style” that post- 
dates the Fremont-Ancestral Puebloan interface (in 
McFadden 2016:209). 


Cole (2009) has characterized Fremont 
rock art generally as depicting broad-shouldered, in- 


verted triangular or trapezoidal anthropomorphs 
that are sometimes adorned with elaborate feather- 
like or horn-like headdresses. In the Escalante River 
area and the Fremont River area to the north, they 
may also be wearing elaborate jewelry or clothing or 
have interior body decorations such as lines, dots, 
circles, or spirals, and in some instances jewelry and 
other accoutrements are recognizable. 


The origin of this rock art style is probably 
rooted in Archaic rock art traditions. As discussed 
by Tokioka (1992:90), the Escalante River drainage 
region was a regional transition zone between two 
different styles of late Archaic rock art, the Glen 
Canyon Linear and Barrier Canyon styles (see dis- 
cussion in Chapter 4). The Glen Canyon Linear 
Style is seen as antecedent to Ancestral Puebloan 
styles and the Barrier Canyon Style as ancestral to 
Fremont styles. Both late Archaic styles are found 
in abundance in the Escalante River country, some- 
times at the same site. 


It is noteworthy that Ancestral Puebloan 
rock art is extremely rare in the Escalante River 





Basin and almost non-existent on the Kaiparowits 
Plateau. Geib (1996e) sees this as evidence of a hard 
boundary between different ethnic groups with rock 
art serving as an expression of social identity (see 
also McFadden 2016:217). 


Brigham Young University inventories 
identified two specific Fremont styles in the Es- 
calante River Basin: Southern San Rafael Style and 
Sevier A Style. The Southern San Rafael Style is 
characterized by a broad-shouldered trapezoidal an- 
thropomorph with necklaces represented by dots or 
yokes, very large ornamental earrings or “hairbobs,” 
and sashes. Facial features are common, and feet 
usually point out to sides and the fingers are splayed 
(Schaafsma 1971). The “Sevier A” style was first 
identified in the Clear Creek Canyon area of central 
Utah, and is characterized by “arrangements of 
small, well executed figures; including quadrupeds, 
geometric shapes, and abstract curvilinear and solid 
elements” (Baker and Billat 1999). 


The age of Fremont rock art is justifiably 
debatable given that there are few methods to di- 
rectly date the images, and relative methods like su- 
perimposition and differential patination are 
imprecise, at best. If the Southern San Rafael Style 
had its origins in the Archaic Barrier Canyon Style 
(cf. Tokioka 1992), then there should be relative 
continuity between Archaic and Formative expres- 
sions, with transitional elements appearing as the 
more fluid nature of Barrier Canyon imagery gave 
way to the rigid geometric forms in Fremont forms. 


Cole (2009) has long argued the Fremont 
rock art tradition can be dated to about AD 700, 
which reflects traditionalist views that ceramics did 
not appear until about AD 700 (cf. Madsen 1977; 
Schroedl 1992). This date seems suspect in light of 
the entrenched Ancestral Fremont and early Fre- 
mont farmers who had been in the area nearly 500 
years before that. Recent efforts to date Barrier 
Canyon rock art, however, suggest that the Barrier 
Canyon is not nearly as ancient as traditionally 
thought. Pederson et al. (2014:1) have argued the 
Barrier Canyon Style “coincides better with the tran- 
sition to and rise of the subsequent Fremont cul- 
ture.” In other words, the Barrier Canyon Style 
would be evidence of more-mobile, Early Agricul- 
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tural occupations and the Fremont style would re- 
flect changes resulting from increased sedentism. 


It is not known when the distinctive Fre- 
mont anthropomorphs first appeared in the region, 
but two sites in the lower Escalante River region 
bear directly on the temporal placement of Fremont 
images. The Dios Blancos Site located in Bowns 
Canyon, is a large, largely inaccessible alcove with a 
series of white anthropomorphs, abstract figures, 
lines, and other elements, which according to Geib 
and Fairley (1992:163) were “symbolic elements of 
the overall composition” that characterizes the high 
variability found in San Rafael Fremont rock art. A 
worked stick inside the cairn returned a radiocarbon 
date of 1200 +80 BP (AD 827 median probability). 
It is always possible the cairn and stick were placed 
there during a later pilgrimage, but Geib and Fairley 
(1992) believed the composition represented a soli- 
tary event that was accomplished by an individual 
who pecked hand-and-toe holds into the cliff face 
to reach the alcove. 


Charcoal pigment from one of 26 classic 
Fremont anthropomorphs at Ceremonial Cave, also 
located in an alcove in Bowns Canyon, returned a 
date of 675 +55 BP (AD 1318 median probability), 
suggesting a Fremont re-occupation of the region 
after it was abandoned by Ancestral Puebloan farm- 
ers. This alcove, located above an arable floodplain, 
had light residential detritus (see state IMACS 
form), and it might have been a summer field camp. 
A Fremont cultural affiliation was assigned to many 
of the rock art images identified in the upper Es- 
calante River drainage, based in part on the presence 
of diagnostic artifacts, although researchers have 
struggled with questions of whether or not the ar- 
tifacts wete contemporaneous with the images 
themselves, how to resolve superimposition of rock 
art images, different levels of patination, and differ- 
ent recognizable styles within the same cluster 
(Clements 2002; Raymond and Harris 2005). Simply 
put, the images are probably Fremont, but it is im- 
possible to know for sure. 


A review of the state site form database re- 
vealed at least 59 rock art sites in the Escalante River 
Basin and Kaiparowits Plateau were identified as 
Fremont, Ancestral Puebloan, or late Archaic (Bar- 


rier Canyon or Glen Canyon Linear). In many in- 
stances, cultural affiliations were based on the pres- 
ence of diagnostic artifacts that might not be related 
to the rock art itself, and in many other cases the 
identification was merely an educated guess. 


® Thirty-four sites were identified as Fremont 
based on diagnostic Fremont iconography, primarily 
trapezoidal anthropomorphs. Eleven sites had Bar- 
rier Canyon images and might be considered ances- 
tral to the Fremont images. 


@® Ancestral Puebloan rock art sites are quite rare. 
Only seven sites were specifically identified as An- 
cestral Puebloan, and only five sites had Glen 
Canyon Linear elements, which might be attributed 
to Late Archaic people ancestral to the Basketmak- 
ers in the region. 


@® Rock art sites in the Escalante River Basin ex- 
hibit a much greater frequency of pictographs or 
combinations of pictographs and petroglyphs than 
in other regions occupied by the San Rafael Fre- 
mont. This higher frequency might be the result of 
greater preservation afforded by the numerous large 
alcoves in the area. 


@® Fremont rock art rarely co-occurs with Ances- 
tral Puebloan rock art, and Barrier Canyon and Glen 
Canyon Linear rock art co-occurs at only two of 14 
sites where these styles are found. 


® Most sites with rock art (61 percent) exhibit rel- 
atively few images (<20), suggesting a single- 
episode or short-term event with low investment of 
time and energy. Twelve sites were quite complex 
with more than 40 images, often in the hundreds, 
that might represent long-term events or repeated 
visits to augment existing rock art clusters. 


In summary, about two-thirds of the rock 
art sites found in the Escalante River Basin ap- 
pears to be of possible Early Agricultural or Fre- 
mont origin, based on the presence of diagnostic 
anthropomorphic figures or the presence of Fre- 
mont ceramics. The rich Fremont imagery tradi- 
tion does not appear to have been replicated by 
Ancestral Puebloan groups who later occupied 
this same region. 
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General Summary 


As stated at the beginning of this chapter, 
we wanted to examine the Fremont dataset within 
the context of McFadden’s (2016) model of bi-sea- 
sonal residential mobility. We therefore framed this 
discussion around certain assumptions and expec- 
tations articulated by Talbot (2002). Among the as- 
sumptions inherent in McFadden’s model: 


@ Fremont groups dispersed in the spring to cul- 
tivate lowland areas along the Escalante River and 
its tributaries. 


@® Summer residences should be low-investment 
occupations, perhaps brush structures near fields 
and temporary use of alcoves and rockshelters. 


@® Summer field camps were periodically aban- 
doned, and therefore storage should be limited to 
small, subterranean storage cists that could be eas- 
ily concealed. 


@® Fremont groups returned to upland areas after 
the fall harvest, and their winter residences were 
then situated to take advantage of abundant fuel 
wood and mule deer migrations. 


@® Winter residences should have significant mid- 
dens reflecting cold-weather occupations at a single 
location. They should exhibit high investment in 
permanent residential architecture, as evidenced by 
deeper pits, multiple fire hearths, and substantial su- 
perstructutes. 


@ Winter residences should exhibit on-site food 
storage sufficient to accommodate the group 
through the entire winter and early spring. 


Farming of lower elevation environments 
had become established by at least AD 200, and it 
continued to be viable throughout the Wide Hol- 
low Phase, as evidenced by a suite of continuous 
radiocarbon dates on maize samples recovered 
from shelters along the river (Geib 1996d; Keller 
2000). But this strategy was not restricted to low- 
land environments with longer growing seasons. 
Summer field camps or field stations were also 
characteristic of higher-elevation farming at this 


same time (Talbot et al. 2002). And some Fremont 
groups did not participate in the spring migrations 
to optimal farming niches, instead remaining at a 
permanent base to farm the adjacent river bottoms 
(Bond et al. 2014; Yoder 2018). 


There is no evidence of any investment in 
substantial residential architecture at any of the 
summer field camps. And evidence of even light 
brush residences is limited to a few alcove sites in 
the lower Escalante River country (Geib 1996d; 
Keller 2000) and a single brush structure along Calf 
Creek (Harris 2005). 


Small storage cists are commonplace in the 
lower Escalante River region, but they are quite rare 
at higher-elevation field camps. This might be a 
sampling bias in that fewer upland field camps have 
been investigated. Some field camps have both sub- 
terranean storage and above-ground storage. It re- 
mains unresolved whether cists and granaries were 
used at the same time as part of a diverse single 
storage strategy, or whether these represent changes 
from below-ground storage to above-ground stor- 
age through time (see Yoder 2005). 


Large numbers of Fremont pithouses have 
been identified in the Big Flat are east of Escalante. 
This area features a pinyon-juniper canopy and is 
modern winter range for mule deer. But these might 
not have been occupied during the winter and there 
is minimal evidence of mule deer hunting and meat 
processing at sites in that area. The sample of exca- 
vated sites on Big Flat is small (n=3), but the four 
pithouses investigated were not especially deep and 
the central fire pits were not particularly large or 
deep. Roof superstructures supported by posts and 
beams suggests the roof matrix was substantial and 
intended for thermal retention, supporting the idea 
of cooler weather occupations (Jordan and Talbot 
2002). By comparison, Fremont pithouses in the 
Wide Hollow area (Arrowhead Complex) are much 
deeper, there is greater evidence of large interior 
hearth features and multiple exterior hearths, and 
roof superstructures might have supported much 
greater weight (Bond et al. 2014). 


Middens at all three Big Flat sites were de- 
scribed as “not extensive” and perhaps more reflec- 
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tive of “cool season” occupations in the early spring 
or late fall, rather than cold, winter occupations (Tal- 
bot 2002:160). This is supported by the presence of 
large slab-lined features, probably plant roasting fea- 
tures (Schaub 2003). None of the artifact assem- 
blages were especially large or diverse. By 
comparison, the Wide Hollow sites (Arrowhead 
Complex) feature expansive middens covering thou- 
sands of square meters with tens of thousands of 
artifacts representing a diverse array of household 
activities (Bond et al. 2014; Yoder 2018). 


There is only limited support for the idea 
that the Big Flat pithouses might have been home 
bases for deer hunting. At the Outpost, 87 percent 
of the 283 bone fragments were from unidentified 
large game animals. At Dos Casas (42Ga4086), the 
percentage is only 21 percent, and at the Roadcut 
Site (42Ga4095), none of the 15 bone fragments 
could be identified (Jordan and Talbot 2002). The 
relative lack of abundant deer remains at Big Flat 
pithouse sites does not necessarily contradict the 
idea these sites were hunting bases, only that the 
deer were not processed there in significant quanti- 
ties. It is just as likely that procured game animals 
were transported to winter residential bases else- 
where. At the Spillway Site, which is part of the Ar- 
rowhead Complex at Wide Hollow, some 50 percent 
of the 1,691 animal bones were identified as large 
game animals (Bond et al. 2014). 


None of the three excavated sites on Big 
Flat had any significant on-site storage. The few 
small sub-floor pits within the pithouses themselves 
suggest extremely short-term storage, if the pits are 
even storage features. By comparison, the Arrow- 
head Complex featured numerous large subter- 
ranean, semi-subterranean, and perhaps surface 
storage facilities, some with individual storage ca- 
pacities exceeding 6 cubic meters (Bond et al. 2014; 
Yoder 2018). 


In summary, McFadden’s model is partially 
verified by recent excavations in the region, but 
some aspects should be revisited. There is consid- 
erable support for the idea that Fremont popula- 
tions dispersed in the spring to lower-elevation 
niches suitable for floodplain farming along the Es- 
calante River. But McFadden’s model should be ex- 


panded to including summer farming camps at 
upper elevations, as well. 


There is no evidence that the Big Flat pit- 
houses were winter residences focused on deer 
hunting. The three excavated sites revealed pit- 
houses that were likely occupied in the early spring 
to procure early tubers and bulbs, and/or the fall to 
procure pinyon nuts, cacti, and perhaps a few mule 
deer. Instead, the winter occupations might be 
found in the Wide Hollow area where pithouses, all 
located in a valley setting, might have been year- 
round residences that represent larger population 
agereeations during the winter months. Winter oc- 
cupations are supported by the large number of on- 
site storage facilities and the abundance of hearths, 
roasting pits, and other extramural features indica- 
tive of longer-term residential activities. 


We also wanted to examine the cumulative 
residential data from the perspective of cultural 
boundaries, specifically whether the architectural ev- 
idence supports the idea of hard boundaries (cf. 
Geib 1996e; McFadden 2016) or permeable bound- 
aries (Janetski et al. 2012). There is a high likelihood 
that Ancestral Puebloans came into contact with 
Fremont groups in Early Agricultural times. Numetr- 
ous sites in the lower Escalante River country have 
been described as Basketmaker II based on the dis- 
tinctiveness of certain artifacts, suggesting that 
some Basketmaker II groups had already crossed 
the Colorado River by about AD 200 or earlier (see 
Geib 1996c, 1996d). This might have been part of 
a northern micro-migration of Kayenta- or Mesa 
Verde-area farmers with existing agricultural and 
storage technologies (Talbot and Richens 1996). 


Early Formative sites in the Escalante River 
corridor have predominately basalt-tempered 
Emery Gray ceramics, a tempering preference that 
persisted for at least 500 years. But there are numer- 
ous sites that also have sand-tempered graywares 
more characteristic of early Ancestral Puebloan 
graywates. Geib (1996d) raises the possibility this is 
a locally produced grayware (not trade ware). This 
would suggest that some Fremont groups learned 
pottery techniques from Ancestral Puebloan neigh- 
bors or that they traded with them to acquire sand- 
tempered utility wares. 
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Snake Valley Gray and Snake Valley Black- 
on-gray are much more common at sites dominated 
by Emery Gray, although these are few in number 
compared to Emery Gray potsherds. Petrographic 
analysis (Geib 1996d) indicates these are identical 
to Snake Valley types produced at Median Village 
in the Parowan Valley, and therefore represent so- 
cioeconomic networks linking Escalante River 
groups to other Fremont groups to the north and 
northwest. This would support the idea that the 
Fremont of the Escalante River Basin shared a so- 
cial and perhaps ethnic identity with groups farther 
to the north. 


An early Fremont pithouse tradition has 
not yet been documented in the Escalante River 
Basin. Fremont groups elsewhere on the northern 
Colorado Plateau incorporated pithouse architec- 
ture into agricultural lifeway perhaps hundreds of 
years before the advent of ceramics, as did Ances- 
tral Puebloan groups in the Grand Staircase, San 
Juan Basin, St. George Basin, and Kayenta regions 
(see Chapter 4). If Ancestral Fremont and early Fre- 
mont groups in the Escalante River Basin interacted 
with their neighbors, then their failure to embrace 
the functional advantages of pithouse architecture 
becomes even more perplexing. It also suggests 
there was minimal contact with any group outside 
their own social network. 


Based on current radiocarbon data, a fully 
developed pithouse tradition was established here 
between AD 700 and 800. Fremont pithouses in the 
Escalante River Basin exhibit interior features that 
are common at Ancestral 
Puebloan sites, but are rare at other Fremont sites 
farther to the north. These traits include lateral en- 


contemporaneous 


tryways that also functioned as ventilation tunnels, 
deflectors and wing walls, benches, roofed an- 
techambers attached to the entrance, large-capacity 
storage both inside and outside the residence, wall 
niches and shelves, and raised adobe platforms. This 
suggests Ancestral Puebloan pithouse forms and 


features wete absorbed into the Fremont lifeway 
about AD 700 or 800 (cf. Talbot 2002, 2006). 


Unlike Ancestral Puebloan pithouses, Fre- 
mont pithouses in the Escalante River Basin are not 
standardized. They are mostly circular, but they are 


also oval, quadrilineal, and rectangular. They often 
feature a wall base of vertical stone slabs, but 
earthen walls and boulder alignments are also com- 
mon. Superstructures feature both interior and ex- 
terior roof supports. Lateral entrances through a 
ventilation tunnel are commonplace, but entry 
through the roof by way of a ladder over the central 
fire pit have also been documented. Some pithouses 
feature large interior storage and others do not. 
Some have an- 
techambers with 
ramadas and at- 
tached storage and 
others do not 
(Bond et al. 2014; 
Yoder 2018). Col- 
lectively, this sug- 
gests that Fremont 
pithouses might 
have shared a ve- 
neer of traits with 
Ancestral 
Puebloan pithouses. 


Fremont summer field camps that date be- 
tween about AD 500 and 750 have almost exclu- 
sively Fremont ceramic assemblages (>90 percent). 
The few non-Fremont ceramics were typically la- 
beled North Creek Gray, an Ancestral Puebloan util- 
itarian ware used throughout the Formative that is 
relatively useless as a temporal marker and might re- 
flect later re-occupations. Residential sites that date 
between AD 750 and 1000 have predominately Fre- 
mont ceramics (>75 percent), but the non-Fremont 
assemblage increased through time. This suggests a 
hard boundary that became increasingly permeable, 
eventually collapsing at about AD 1050. 


Fremont pithouse sites that date toward the 
end of the Formative (Overlook Site and Rat- 
tlesnake Point) have predominantly Fremont ceram- 
ics along with Ancestral Puebloan painted types, but 
without much evidence of Ancestral Puebloan util- 
itarian wares. This suggests that Fremont groups 
maintained their separate identity throughout the 
Ancestral Puebloan co-occupation, that Ancestral 
Puebloan pottery makers were no longer produc- 
ing utilitarian wares locally by the end of the Form- 


By about AD 750, Fremont 
groups had unenthusiastically em- 
braced some Ancestral Puebloan 
architectural patterns, suggesting 
increasing contact and exchange 
with their neighbors. 
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ative and they might have already left the area, and 
Fremont groups maintained trade relationships 
with their former neighbors from whom they ac- 
quired painted ceramics while producing their own 
basalt-tempered utilitarian ceramics (see Janetski et 
al. 2012:205). 


In summary, evidence of a hard boundary 
between Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan cannot 
be convincingly 
demonstrated, nor 
can it be rejected 
outright. Fremont 
groups might 
have maintained 
some socioeco- 
nomic  relation- 
ships with their 
Ancestral 
Puebloan neigh- 
bors since Early 
Agricultural times, 
even as they vigorously held to their own ceramic 
and (non) architectural traditions. By about AD 
750, Fremont groups had unenthusiastically em- 
braced some Ancestral Puebloan architectural pat- 
terns, suggesting increasing contact and exchange 
with their neighbors. And by about AD 1050, there 
were no discernible boundaries as both groups co- 
occupied the same region. 


In effect, boundaries became more perme- 
able through time, with Fremont groups adopting 
Ancestral Puebloan architectural patterns and em- 
bracing Ancestral Puebloan trade wares, especially 
after AD 1000, even though “site plans and gray- 
ware ceramics remain distinctively Fremont” 
(Janetski et al. 2012:206). The Fremont presence in 
the Escalante River Basin had disappeared by the 
late AD 1200s or early AD 1300s. The impetus for 
the abandonment of Fremont lifeways that had 
proven remarkably resilient for a millennium are 
poorly understood, but it might have been in re- 
sponse to a horrific region-wide drought in the AD 
1280s. There is only minimal evidence that any of 
the Fremont or Ancestral Puebloan farmers re- 
mained in this region after AD 1300. 
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The beginning of the Formative in the 
American Southwest is generally marked by the ap- 
pearance of a fully developed grayware ceramic tra- 
dition with a variety of names depending on 
different tempering agents and where it was made. 
In the GSENM region, this probably occurred 
about AD 500 and it probably occurred simultane- 
ously across southern Utah and northern Arizona. 
But the AD 500 beginning date, as used here, is 
merely an organizational convenience that distorts 
the reality that non-pottery-using Basketmaker I 
groups were remarkably similar in every regard to 
pottery-using Basketmaker II peoples. 


In fact, changes to settlement and land-use 
patterns, architecture, and material culture were 
gradual, with new innovations and practices being 
grafted onto older lifeways, but with the old patterns 
never entirely disappearing. This continuity is a 
defining characteristic of Virgin Branch Puebloans 
throughout all upland environments of the Grand 
Staircase and Arizona Strip. Evidence of this conti- 
nuity includes: 


@ 
strategies 
the Basketmaker 
III period (AD 
500 to 700) and 
Pueblo I period 
(AD 700 to 900) 
were not substan- 
tially different 
from earlier Bas- 
ketmaker II times, 
with a preference for well-watered drainages (flood- 
plain farming), but with limited utilization of 
higher-elevation mesa tops (dry farming). 


Farming 
during 


@ 
from pre-ceramic times to later periods, and were 


Settlement patterns were essentially the same 


usually characterized by one or two pithouses in 
close proximity to arable lands, but with a few larger 
population aggregations that can be characterized 
as hamlets or small villages. 


@ Some Basketmaker II sites continued to be oc- 
cupied into Basketmaker HI times, and some Bas- 
ketmaker III sites continued to be occupied into 


New innovations were grafted 
onto older patterns, but the old 
ones never entirely disappeared — 
this is a defining characteristic of 
all Virgin Branch Puebloans. 


994. 


Pueblo I times, suggesting that some local culture 
histories were continuous over many centuries, even 
as individual sites were occupied, abandoned, and 
later reoccupied. 


The AD 500 date for the beginning of the 
Formative follows the temporal framework offered 
in McFadden’s (2016) synthesis of Ancestral 
Puebloan peoples of the Grand Staircase, and is 
herein intended to reflect a time when grayware ce- 
ramics were widely utilized throughout the region. 
It is also possible that technologies behind ceramic 
production might have appeared a century or more 
before AD 500, part of widespread regional brown 
ware tradition (Wilson and Blinman 1993), which is 
referred to in the Kayenta and Grand Staircase areas 
as Obelisk Utility (Geib and Spurr 2000). 


In the following summary, we discuss 
Formative manifestations in the Grand Staircase 
sub-region of GSENM, as well as brief late Pueblo 
II-Pueblo I expressions in the Kaiparowits Plateau 
and upper Escalante River Basin, within the context 
of two datasets: 
(1) 
and tree-ring dates 
from sites within 


radiocarbon 


and adjacent to 
the Monument, 
which 
temporal _ place- 
ment within the 
traditional Pecos 


allow for 


nomenclature, and 

(2) the a state site 
database of all sites within the Monument itself, 
where the presence of ceramics (and to a lesser ex- 
tent architecture) allow us to organize the data by 
“early,” or before AD 1050, and “late,” or after AD 
1050 when corrugated ceramics appeared and cer- 
tain painted types became commonplace. 


McFadden’s (2016) recent synthesis of his 
decades of research in the region offers consider- 
able insight to Ancestral Puebloan architecture and 
changes to site structure through time, and this 
should be consulted for a more thorough discussion 
of the relevant data. To avoid repetition, we instead 
discuss the GSENM site data from a broader re- 
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Figure 6.2: Ceramics are sensitive temporal markers that allow archaeologists to assign date ranges 


to specific sites. They are also irresistible to collectors. 


gional context, in effect comparing Ancestral 
Puebloan adaptations in the Grand Staircase to con- 
temporaneous ones in contiguous regions. 


We also discuss the Virgin Branch of An- 
cestral Puebloan prehistory within the context of 
upland adaptations to the high plateaus of the 
Grand Staircase physiographic province located 
between the Colorado River on the south and 
Bryce Canyon on the north, mostly above 3,500 
feet elevation. We further organized these data to 
compare northern adaptations that are within and 
immediately adjacent to GSENM, which we call 
“northern Grand Staircase,’ to those on the Ari- 
zona Strip and contiguous areas south of the Ver- 
milion Cliffs, which we refer to here as the 
“southern Grand Staircase.” 


We then compare these upland adaptations 
to contemporaneous lowland adaptations found in 
the St. George Basin and lower Virgin River (mostly 
below 3,500 feet elevation). This delineation follows 
Lyneis (1995), although she considered the St. 
George Basin to be intermediate between the high 
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plateaus and the lower Virgin River country. This 
upland-lowland distinction is analogous to what 
some have traditionally referred to as “Eastern Vir- 
gin Branch” and “Western Virgin Branch.” We pre- 
fer the “upland” and “lowland” designations as 
more representative of Formative adaptations to 
different environments, although this distinction 
does not preclude the likelihood that some groups 
exploited both upland and lowland environments at 
this time. 


Similar but Different: A 

Historical Perspective 
Scholarly interest in the Ancestral 
Puebloan peoples of the American Southwest is 
firmly rooted in the history of archaeological 
thought as it evolved in the late 1800s and early 
1900s. The initial interest was focused primarily on 
spectacular sites such as Mesa Verde and Chaco 
Canyon, among others, that yielded rich catalogs of 
artifacts remarkably preserved in the arid desert en- 
vironment. These artifacts fueled unprecedented 
public interest in the so-called “Cliffdwellers” and 


“Basketmakers,” a curiosity that resulted in the pil- 
laging of Ancestral Puebloan sites for museum col- 
lections around the world. 


Early research in the Grand Staircase was 
generally offered within the comparative context of 
Puebloan developments elsewhere in the Southwest. 
These observations were influenced greatly by the 
pioneering research of Alfred V. Kidder, whose 
work at sites in the Marsh Pass, Alkali Ridge, and 
Pecos Pueblo established a relative temporal se- 
quence for prehistoric Southwestern peoples (Kid- 
der 1924, 1927). Neil Judd then applied Kidder’s 
chronology to his observations of the prehistory of 
southwestern Utah. Conversely, Kidder liberally in- 
corporated Judd’s observations from southern Utah 
into his discussion of the “Northern Periphery,” a 
region with archaeological resources that Kidder be- 
lieved (1962:249-251) were: 


... surely Puebloan, as is proved by the evident per- 
manence of the settlements, the pottery, the corn, and the use 
of the metate. Their age, relative to that of more southern 
ruins, 1s hard to estimate. The simple nature of the houses, 
and the primitive appearance of the kiva-like structures, 
might seem to indicate that they were actually pre-Puebloan; 
but the black-on-white and corrugated pottery are certainly 
of Pueblo types. This would appear to show that they were 
built during the first part of the Pueblo period, when vigorous 
early culture of the San Juan was spreading out and exerting 
its influence far and wide, but before the highly specialized 
subcultures of that region. 


From its initial delineation within the 
Pecos Classification’s “plateau division,” the term 
Northern Periphery came to mean different things 
to different researchers (cf. Judd 1940; Kidder 
1924; Roberts 1935a, 1935b; Steward 1936, 1940, 
1941; Wormington 1955). Scholars were repeat- 
edly frustrated in their attempts to place “North- 
ern Periphery” archaeology within the neat 
categories established at the Pecos Conference, 
and all of them recognized that prehistoric occu- 
pations “become progressively less Puebloan” in 
direct proportion to the distance north and west 
from the Colorado River, and that parallels with 
Puebloan “standards” were evident only in that 
atea from the Grand Canyon north to the Kanab 
region (Judd 1940:426). 
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Judd (1940:428-429) believed a northwest- 
ward diffusion of Puebloan traits from the San Juan 
region could not account for “the general absence 
throughout the Northern Periphery of those eco- 
nomically desirable and easily transportable traits” 
like sandals, cotton cloth, domesticated turkeys, 
grooved axes, banded-neck pots, scoop ladles, and 
canteens. Collectively, these differences suggested 
“something besides diffusion.” 


It was also during this period that Julian H. 
Steward (1941) conducted a broad reconnaissance 
of the Kanab and Glen Canyon regions specifically 
to understand the relationship between Pueblo-like 
manifestations north of the Colorado and Ancestral 
Puebloans south of the river. He was among the 
first to recognize the extreme variability in the ar- 
chaeological record north and west of the Colorado 
River, and he was the first to implement a model for 
regional variation based on material culture traits. 
As Janetski observed (1997a), it is a scheme that has 
been adopted and altered by several but remains 
largely intact, although the implications and conclu- 
sions have changed. 


The “similar but different from” concept 
articulated by Judd and Steward influenced subse- 
quent generations of researchers in northern Ari- 
zona, southern Utah, and southern Nevada, who 
later expanded on that idea and defined Ancestral 
Puebloans of the region as the Virgin Branch. Al- 
though questions remain as to whether this was a 
local development or one inspired by immigrants 
into the region, most researchers today recognize 
the Virgin Branch as a farming adaptation uniquely 
suited to high plateaus on the east and the Virgin 
River lowlands on the west. It borrowed liberally 
from contemporaneous groups south and east of 
the Colorado River, all while local groups main- 
tained their own identity “similar but different 
from” their contemporaries across the river. 


Beginning in the 1930s, archaeologists 
working in the Virgin River Basin began offering lo- 
cally and regionally distinct temporal schemes to dis- 
tinguish adaptations north and west of the 
Colorado River from those to the south and east 
(Figure 6.3). The early attempts, all of which used 
the Pecos Classification system to some extent, re- 
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Figure 6.3: Various temporal schemes proposed for Ancestral Puebloan peoples of the Grand Staircase and 


Virgin River regions. 


lied exclusively on ceramic assemblages as temporal 
markers. Gladwin and Gladwin (1934) originally 
proposed a “Nevada branch” that had split from 
Kayenta groups in early Pueblo H times. Colton 
(1942, 1943, 1952) objected to the narrow temporal 
implications of that idea, suggesting instead a dis- 
tinct “Virgin branch” that spanned the entire An- 
cestral Puebloan developmental sequence and was 
equivalent in all respects to the Kayenta, Mesa 
Verde, and Chacoan branches (see Fairley 1989 for 
a more detailed history). 


An array of temporal schemes has since 
been proposed and modified for Ancestral 
Puebloan manifestations in the region, some of 
them broad-scale in approach and others narrowly 
focused on specific sub-regions. Richard Shutlet’s 
work in the Moapa Valley (1961) proved to be par- 
ticularly influential not only in southern Nevada as 
he intended, but throughout the St. George Basin 
and Arizona Strip. Important revisions based on 


cumulative research were later offered by Fairley 
(1989) for the Arizona Strip, Lyneis (1995) and 
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Roberts and Ahlstrom (2012) for the 
Virgin/Muddy River country, and McFadden 
(2016) for the Grand Staircase. 


Shutler (1961) believed the Ancestral 
Puebloan occupation of southern Nevada was con- 
tinuous from Basketmaker II to Pueblo III times. 
His Moapa Phase (300 BC to AD 500) was consid- 
ered coequal with Basketmaker II manifestations 
elsewhere in the Ancestral Puebloan world, and was 
characterized by pithouses ranging in size up to 6 
meters in diameter and 1.8 meters in depth, storage 
cists in rockshelters and alcoves, corner-notched at- 
latl dart points, and perishable artifacts similar to 
those from Cave du Pont in the Grand Staircase. 


The Muddy River Phase (AD 500 to 700) 
was equivalent to Basketmaker III manifestations 
elsewhere in the Southwest. These sites consisted 
of clusters of one to four pithouses located on high 
mesa rims or on low knolls within the valley, sug- 
gesting these people were beginning to farm the val- 
ley floor. The spatial arrangement of structures 


exhibited no community structure or planned vil- 
lage layouts. Pithouses were round with plastered 
floors and slab-lined or clay-rimmed hearths. Stor- 
age bins and cists were located in the open and in 
sheltered locales. Plain gray pottery was manufac- 
tured, and small stemmed and notched points indi- 
cated the bow-and-arrow was in use by this time. 
Artifacts included slab and basin metates, clay pipes, 
ficurines, fur cloth, and coiled and twined basketry 
(Shutler 1961). 


The Lost City Phase (AD 700 to 1100) en- 
compassed both the Pueblo I and Pueblo H periods 
of the Pecos Classification. This phase was charac- 
terized by the greatest population density, and sites 
were located on low knolls within the valley and in 
proximity to arable lands. Corn, beans, squash, and 
cotton were cultivated, and villages consisted of pit- 
houses and surface rooms arranged in U-shaped or 
linear patterns, or in clusters of rooms forming 
blocks. The ceramic assemblage continued to be 
dominated by plain graywares, but painted and dec- 
orated types were also manufactured (Shutler 1961). 

The Mesa House Phase (AD 1100 to 1150) 
was characterized by a population decline, and sites 
were located in defensive postures on ridges high 
above the valley floor. Site layouts were more en- 
closed with rooms surrounding a central courtyard 
ot plaza. There was an increase in the use of corru- 
gated ceramics, although chipped stone and ground 
stone tools, as well as perishable artifacts, remained 
the same from the earlier Lost City Phase. Aban- 
donment occurred about AD 1150 Ghutler 1961). 


Shutler’s temporal scheme was intended to 
divide material culture traits into specific periods of 
time, but he acknowledged that, “Characteristic of 
the Virgin Branch, indeed of the whole Northern 
Periphery, is the continued use of early forms of ar- 
chitecture, pottery, and artifacts into later times and 
along with newer forms” (1961:66). This would be- 
come a common theme in Virgin Branch archaeol- 
ogy in the decades to follow (see Roberts and 
Ahlstrom 2012; Fairley 1989; Lyneis 1995; McFad- 
den 2016; Thompson 1986). Shutler’s sequence 
proved extremely popular among archaeologists 
throughout the Virgin Branch area, even though it 
was developed specifically for the Moapa Valley. 
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Helen Fairley’s subsequent reanalysis (1989; 
see also Lyneis 1995) of the cumulative data from 
the Arizona Strip also used Pecos Classification 
nomenclature, although she rejected the cultural im- 
plications of the terms. Fairley recognized a Basket- 
maker H period from BC 300 to 400 AD that was 
characterized by mixed farming and foraging, but 
before the advent of ceramics or permanent vil- 
lages. Basketmaker II manifestations of this region 
were similar, if not identical, to those described else- 
where in northern Arizona and southern Utah. 


Fairley (1989:112) also recognized a Basket- 
maker III period from about AD 400 to 800 that 
she believed was a direct outgrowth of the preced- 
ing Basketmaker H lifeway. Two-handed manos and 
trough metates came into use, the bow-and-arrow 
replaced the atlatl, and plain gray pottery tempered 
with sand, sometimes decorated with black carbon 
paint, made its first appearance. Large ceramic ves- 
sels may have provided an alternative to storage cists 
in alcoves for storage of seeds and perishable items. 
Basketmaker HI sites generally consisted of an in- 
formal arrangement of one to five pithouses with 
associated external cists, but “as far as fundamental 
cultural patterns are concerned, however, the dis- 
tinction between the Basketmaker I and III periods 
is relatively insignificant, at least in the eastern part 
of the Strip.” 


The Pueblo I period from AD 800 to 1000 
was described as a continuation and elaboration of 
Basketmaker III lifeways. Fairley (1989:118) argued 
that traditional definitions of Pueblo I overempha- 
sized change when, in fact, “there seem to be more 
similarities between Basketmaker III and Pueblo I 
sites in terms of settlement distributions and tech- 
nology than there are differences.” The changes ev- 
ident in the archaeological record are primarily 
ceramics, site layouts, and architectural patterns. 
New ceramic vessel forms were added, and pit- 
houses were round, slab-lined, and featured 
benches. Slab-lined storage cists in a contiguous arc 
pattern were evident at some sites, but linear 
roomblocks appeared at other sites. 


The Pueblo I period from AD 1000 to 
1150 was characterized by population increases 
and/or migrations from the Kayenta region, im- 


proved climatic conditions that allowed farming of 
upland mesas, and increased sophistication in agri- 
cultural practices as attested by the prevalence of 
garden plots, terraces, check dams, and other water 
control devices. Pueblo I sites range from a single, 
round semi-subterranean pithouse with associated 
storage structures to more formal arrangements 
consisting of a row, often in the shape of an arc, 
of contiguous sub-rectangular storage structures 
with a pithouse attached to one end. Many sites in 


the region feature combinations of both patterns 
(Fairley 1989). 


Pairley’s (1989) Pueblo IH period from AD 
1150 to 1200 or 1250 differed from late Pueblo H 
times only in terms of certain ceramic types evident 
in surface contexts. The limited evidence suggested 
the region had been abandoned by AD 1200 or 
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1250. Fairley’s organizational scheme, developed 
specifically for the Arizona Strip, was commonly ap- 
plied to Ancestral Puebloan occupations of the 
Grand Staircase region until Doug McFadden began 
synthesizing his decades-long research in the area. 
McFadden’s organizational scheme (2016), ad- 
dressed in greater detail throughout this chapter, dif- 
fers only slightly from Fairley’s model, but it offers 
gteater temporal precision based on chronometric 
data that were not available to Fairley. 


Ceramics Semantics 


Ceramics are sensitive temporal markers, 
and as such a brief review is offered here following 
Allison 2008, Collette 2009, Lyneis 2008, and 
McPeek 2017 (see also Figure 6.4). Ceramics found 
in the Grand Staircase are overwhelmingly Tusayan 
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Figure 6.4: Chart outlining the ce- 
ramic types found in the Virgin Branch 
region and their temporal ranges. 
Image modified from McPeek (2017). 
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Grayware (Virgin Series) and Shinarump Grayware, 
although Moapa Graywate is occasionally reported. 
Likewise, whitewares are almost exclusively Tusayan 
Whiteware (Virgin Series) and Shinarump White- 
ware. Redwates are predominantly locally produced 
Shinarump Redware, although imported San Juan 
Redwate from the San Juan Basin and Tsegi Orange 
Ware from the Kayenta region are common. 


The AD 500 beginning date for Basket- 
maker HI is admittedly subjective, and it might be 
much too conservative. As discussed above, a 
brown ware ceramic tradition referred to as Obelisk 
Utility Ware might 
have been present 
by AD 400, al- 
though it was not 
common. Fairley 
(1989) preferred 
an AD 400 advent 
for ceramics, and 
McFadden (2016) 
also allowed for 
that possibility, al- 
though he be- 
lieved widespread 
use of ceramics is not evident until AD 500. 
Roberts (2018) allowed for an AD 500 advent, but 
noted graywares are not common until AD 600. Ce- 
ramics also appear elsewhere in the Ancestral 
Puebloan world at about AD 500, although this is 
actually a comfortable midpoint between those sup- 
porting an AD 400 or 450 advent (cf. Hurst 1992) 
and others suggesting a beginning date of AD 550 
ot 575 (cf. Ortman et al. 2005). 


Exactly when ceramics were introduced 
into Virgin Branch lifeways is complicated by a se- 
ties of six radiocarbon dates from the Little Jug Site 
near Mount Trumbull (Thompson and Thompson 
1974, 1978). These dates, all obtained from pit- 
houses with plain gray ceramics, had an averaged 
calibrated age of about AD 290. This raises the 
possibility that ceramics appeared in the Grand 
Canyon region 200 years earlier than has been doc- 
umented anywhere else in the Ancestral Puebloan 
world. The Little Jug data have provoked consider- 
able debate with advocates for and against the va- 
lidity of the dates. Recent investigations at Jackson 


The AD 500 date used here 
for the advent of ceramics actually 
reflects a comfortable mid-point 
between those who believe it oc- 
curred about AD 400 and others 
who argue for an AD 600 date. 
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Flat, however, suggest the Little Jug dates are prob- 
ably not valid. A series of fine-scale radiocarbon 
dates from cultigens indicate ceramics did not ap- 
pear prior to about AD 500, and they did not be- 
come an important part of local lifeways until much 
later (Roberts 2018). 


Virgin Branch graywares relevant to this 
discussion include plain gray types defined at the 
2007 Prehistoric Pueblo Pottery North and West of 
the Colorado River Conference at Northern Ari- 
zona University. These include Boulder Gray, North 
Creek Gray, Shinarump Gray, Shivwits Plain, and 


Logandale Gray. 
Some of these 
have  whiteware 


corollaries (black- 
on-white or black- 
on-gray types). 
Shivwits Plain and 
Gray 
have been 
identified as such 
at any GSENM 
site and these are 
not considered 
further in this chapter. Grayware types relevant to 
the Grand Staircase region include: 


Logandale 
not 


® North Creek Gray is common in all Virgin 
Branch areas, and it is especially common in the 
Grand Staircase. It is light to medium gray in color 
and features sand temper with occasional quartz, 
feldspars, and other minerals. It can also include 
basalt inclusions in areas with igneous outcrops. 
This type had appeared by about AD 500, became 
commonplace by AD 600, and was utilized through- 
out the entite Formative sequence. 


® Shinarump Plain (also referred to as Shinarump 
Gray and Shinarump Brown) is found mostly east 
of Kanab Creek and it is especially common in the 
Grand Staircase. It features an iron-rich clay that 
fires dark gray to purple or red in color depending 
on the firing conditions, and the sand tempers range 
from fine to coarse and they ate often visible on the 
surface. This type appeared by AD 500 and was uti- 
lized throughout the entire Formative sequence. 


® Boulder Gray is quite rare in the Grand Stair- 
case. It is recognizable by its green olivine temper 
derived from xenoliths (igneous inclusions) found 
in the Mount Trumbull area. It is considered a trade 
ware when found outside the Mount Trumbull area. 
It was the most common ceramic type at the Little 
Jug Site (Thompson and Thompson 1974) and 
might date as early as about AD 290. It was also uti- 
lized throughout the Formative sequence. 


Graywares are poor temporal markers with 
the exception that the shape of jar rims changed 
through time. In Basketmaker III times, the rims 
were vertical or nearly so. By Pueblo I times, they 
were slightly flared, and by Pueblo II times they 
were extremely flared or everted. In effect, the rim 
sherds can help place sites into broad temporal con- 
texts even if there are no other diagnostics present. 


In summary, grayware ceramics probably 
appeared in the Grand Staircase about AD 500 
(+100 years), and they are therefore a convenient 
temporal indicator of Formative occupations. Plain 
graywares changed little, if at all, over the next 800 
years, making them poor temporal diagnostics 
based on compositional qualities alone. But the ves- 
sel forms changed through time, which allows gen- 





eral temporal placement whenever rim potsherds 
ate present. 


Corrugated graywares are also useful tem- 
poral indicators. Corrugated ceramics appeared in 
the Chaco Canyon region about AD 1000, and 
within 50 years they had spread throughout the en- 
tire Southwest. Christensen (1994) placed the arrival 
of corrugated types in the Kayenta heartland at AD 
1020, whereas Pierce (1999) placed it at about AD 
1030 in the Kayenta region and about AD 1050 in 
the Virgin Branch region. 


Corrugated graywares became the domi- 
nant ceramic types found throughout most of the 
Ancestral Puebloan world, but not in the Virgin 
Branch area. Here, graywares continued to predom- 
inate, although corrugated types became more and 
more common through time, and by the AD 1200s 
they comprised 40 percent or more of the collec- 
tions at any given site (Allison 2008). 


Corrugated types vary by GSENM sub-re- 
gion. In the Grand Staircase, they are commonly la- 
beled North Creek Corrugated (Virgin Series) and 
Shinarump Corrugated. On the Kaiparowits 
Plateau, they are typically Tusayan and Moenkopi 





Figure 6.5: Sketch drawing of what a typical Basketmaker IIT pithouse probably looked like. 
Image modified from Jennings (1978:108). 
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types, a reference to the two most common Tusayan 
Graywares found in the Kayenta heartland. In the 
Escalante River Basin, corrugated types ate invari- 
ably labeled as all of the above, although a locally 
produced ware is referred to as Coombs Variety or 
Coombs Corrugated. 


Whitewares and redwares, although not 
nearly as common as graywares, have much nar- 
rower temporal ranges and, therefore, these types 
allow better temporal precision as to the age of a 
particular site. These age ranges were based on tree- 
ring dates from sites in the Kayenta heartland (see 
Ambler 1985 and Christensen 1994), and it is as- 
sumed that similar age ranges are applicable to the 
Virgin Branch region where locally produced pot- 
tery exhibits many of the same characteristics and 
designs as those found in the Kayenta region. 


In this chapter, we use the presence of cer- 
tain ceramics as broad temporal indicators. Sites 
with plain graywares but no corrugated wares might 
be “early” sites, whereas sites with corrugated gray- 
wares ate probably 
“late” sites. Gray- 
wares without 
everted rims are 
probably “early,” 
whereas those 
with extreme flar- 
ing are probably 
“Tate.” A review of 
GSENM site 
forms found 1,282 
sites with Ances- 
tral Puebloan ce- 
ramics. Most of these sites are located in the Grand 
Staircase (n=707) and Kaiparowits Plateau (n=503). 
Roughly three out of every four Ancestral Puebloan 
sites with ceramics have temporal diagnostics indi- 
cating occupations after AD 1050. 


Basketmaker II: AD 500 to 700 


Basketmaker III potsherds are readily 
identifiable at pithouse sites throughout the South- 
west, and hence they are convenient temporal 
markers whereby sites can be assigned to this par- 
ticular period of time. As initially defined at the 


Corrugated ceramics ap- 
peared in the Virgin Branch world 
at about AD 1050 and therefore 
these potsherds serve as useful 
temporal markers. 
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Pecos Conference (Kidder 1927), this cultural stage 
was characterized by residential sites with pit- 
houses, but no contiguous or substantial surface 
structures; the widespread use of domesticated 
crops such as corn and beans; the presence of new 
technologies such as plain pottery and the bow- 
and-arrow; and a population that did not practice 
cranial deformation. Research spanning almost 
eight decades has refined archaeologists’ under- 
standing of Basketmaker HI chronology and tech- 
nological change, which has spurred more thinking 
about settlement patterns and social changes. The 
majority of the excavated Basketmaker III sites in 
the region are habitations that date between about 
AD 590 to 720 (Wilshusen 1999a). 


Basketmaker HI sites are generally dis- 
persed, single pithouses that were probably oriented 
around nuclear families, although there is evidence 
of population aggregations in some areas. As many 
as 20 pithouses were found at some Basketmaker 
III villages, although hamlets of three or four resi- 
dences were more common. Residential structures 
typically 
deep, circular pit- 


were 


houses that were 


more substantial 
than in earlier 
times. As dis- 


cussed by Hurst 
(1992:47-48), pit- 
houses were simi- 
lar in layout to 
Basketmaker UH 
pithouses, but by 
the early AD 600s, 
the addition of an antechamber to the south or east 
of the main chamber “is almost an ubiquitous fea- 
ture.” Also common were floor ridges extending 
from the fire pit to the walls, four primary interior 
roof support posts, and interior storage bins (see 
Figure 6.5 above). 


Basketmaker III pithouses in the greater 
Southwest are typically circular or oval in shape, 
ranging from 0.5 to 1.5 meters in depth, and they 
become somewhat rectangular with rounded cor- 
ners later in the period (Hurst 1992:47-48). When 
two or more pithouses are present, they are typically 


contiguous in that they share a common wall. In 
some cases, there is greater site organization with 
the addition of formal work areas, ramadas, storage 
structures, and perhaps kivas. Residences were gen- 
erally deeper and more spacious than Basketmaker 
II pithouses, and they typically featured wooden 
roofs covered with earth that were supported by 
four posts and crossbeams. These pithouses usually 
featured storage bins, benches, and a central fire pit. 
Entry was made by ladder through a hole in the 
roof or a lateral side entrance. 


Agricultural fields were located near vil- 
lages, and check dams might have been utilized to 
control water flow. Beans were added to the diet by 
about AD 600 (perhaps earlier), and turkeys might 
have been domesticated about this same time, al- 
though recent investigations suggest this occurred 
during Basketmaker I times (Matson 2018). Cotton 
also came into use near the end of this period. Bas- 





Figure 6.6: Mesquite Black on gray is highly rec- 
ognizable by the black designs on a gray back- 
ground. Photo: GSENM 
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kets, textiles, and sandals continued to be manufac- 
tured, but with greater elaboration. Evidence of 
long-distance trading networks is evidenced by ex- 
otic materials such as turquoise, ocean shells and 
azurite (Brody 1990; Neily 1982). 


As discussed above, there is little consensus 
as to when the Basketmaker HI period began (e.g, 
when ceramics were introduced). Likewise, there is 
little agreement as to the appropriate indicator to 
distinguish this period from the subsequent Pueblo 
I period. In southeastern Utah, Hurst (1992) argued 
the appearance of Abajo Red-on-orange pottery at 
about AD 750 is convenient marker for the begin- 
ning of the Pueblo I period. Abajo Red-on-orange, 
which was traded widely throughout the Southwest, 
is rare in the Virgin Branch region, and hence is a 
poor temporal indicator in GSENM. 


A growing body of data from the greater 
Southwest suggest much greater social complexity 
during Basketmaker HI times, including large vil- 
lages, large storage facilities, and great kivas or ovet- 
sized pithouses arranged around plazas (Reed 
2000:13). The function of large subterranean struc- 
tures during Basketmaker III times at several sites 
in the Southwest has evoked some disagreement. 
Some researchers have argued that such large struc- 
tures were great kivas or community structures an- 
tecedent to the great kivas of Pueblo I to Pueblo 
III times, while others maintain there is no clear 
connection between the Basketmaker III structures 
and later kivas. 


Grand Staircase Basketmaker II 


In the high plateaus of the Grand Staircase 
region, the transition from aceramic Basketmaker IH 
lifeways to ceramic Basketmaker HI lifeways was ap- 
parently a slow, conservative process. Sometime be- 
tween AD 400 and AD 600, residential sites began 
to exhibit greater on-site storage, presumably long- 
term storage by individual households; pithouses 
were moderately deep and featured benches, an- 
techambers, and interior support posts in a consis- 
tent pattern; and the bow-and-arrow and ceramics 
were added to the local toolkit. Some Basketmaker 
II residential sites continued to be occupied into 
Basketmaker HI times, and many sites occupied dur- 


ing late Basketmaker HI times continued to be oc- 
cupied into Pueblo I times (Roberts 2018). 


McFadden (2016:141) recognized an early 
Basketmaker HI period from about AD 500 to AD 
600, and a late Basketmaker III period from AD 600 
to 700. The early sites were characterized by pit- 
houses with abundant on-site storage, and some 
“sites may appear to be village-sized, with several 
dozen cists and numerous pithouses; however, con- 
temporaneity between these household clusters has 
not been demonstrated.” McFadden’s late Basket- 
maker HI was characterized by the appearance of 
black-on-gray ceramics with Lino-like designs com- 
mon in the Kayenta area (Lyneis 2008). Mesquite 
Black-on-gray is a Tusayan Whiteware (Virgin Se- 
ries) identical in color and temper to North Creek 
Gray, but with the addition of black designs (Figure 
6.6). It is common in the Grand Staircase, as it is in 
all Virgin Branch areas, and it is unique to late Bas- 
ketmaker HI times. Late Basketmaker III sites are 
also noteworthy because they are found at a wide 
vatiety of elevations and environmental niches 
across the Grand Staircase. 


The Basketmaker II radiocarbon database 
is substantial, although it is hampered by inconsis- 
tencies. Some sites with Basketmaker II dates actu- 
ally appear to be more recent Basketmaker II sites 
and could reflect the burning of old wood. And 
some of the sites with Basketmaker III dates actu- 
ally appear to be Pueblo I sites, also a reflection of 
burning old wood. In all, there are 48 radiocarbon 
dates that might be attributed to Basketmaker HI 
occupations in the northern Grand Staircase, 16 of 
which are “transitional” in that the probability 
ranges include the end of the Basketmaker H period 
and 14 of the dates are consistent with early Bas- 
ketmaker HI times (Table 6.1). And 18 are consis- 
tent with the late Basketmaker HI period (see Table 
6.2), although 95 percent probability ranges suggest 
that early sites might be late ones and late ones 
might be early ones. 


Mote important, the radiocarbon database 
demonstrates that (1) there is continuity between 
the Basketmaker II and Basketmaker III periods, 
and between the Basketmaker II and Pueblo I pe- 
riods, and (2) many areas occupied in Basketmaker 
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II times continued to be preferred in Basketmaker 
III times. Specifically, the vast majority of radiocar- 
bon dates come from sites along Kanab Creek and 
Short Creek, two areas with reliable permanent 
water even in drought conditions. There are a hand- 
ful of radiocarbon dates from upland mesa sites and 
in drainages without permanent water, suggesting 
that multiple farming strategies were employed. 


One site in the Shinarump Cliffs area is 
Basketmaker III hamlet or village site in a dry-farm- 
ing setting overlooking Seaman Wash. Excavations 
of a vandalized pithouse revealed architectural fea- 
tures commonly found in later Pueblo I pithouses, 
including an encircling bench with six to eight sym- 
metrically placed support posts, a slab-lined interior 
pit, floor vaults, and a clay-rimmed hearth. A shal- 
low antechamber appears to have functioned as a 
use atea, ventilator, and entryway. The structure 
lacked the sand-filled subfloor pits of later pit- 
houses. The site itself contained abundant North 
Creek Gray potsherds (including miniature vessels) 
and 14 stemmed and corner-notched Rose Spring 
arrow points on the bench (McFadden 2016). 


Two radiocarbon samples taken from the 
outer rings of structural timbers found in the dis- 
turbed fill of the pithouse yielded radiocarbon dates 
of 1660 +90 BP (AD 386 median probability) and 
1610 +60 BP (AD 456 median probability). These 
two dates are among the earliest yet reported for a 
pithouse with ceramics in the Grand Staircase, and 
at first blush they would seem to support the idea 
that ceramics were incorporated into local farming 
lifeways at about AD 400. More likely, the beams 
were harvested from earlier structures and reused 
in later pithouses. Additional radiocarbon dating in 
2001 of a large mammal bone from the pithouse 
floor returned a date of 1390 +40 BP (AD 644 me- 
dian probability), which supports the idea the two 
eatly dates are from old wood. As McFadden 
(2016:35) observed, “If the bone was from pithouse 
fill, it is evidence for continued occupation on site 
into late Basketmaker times.” 


Another site in the upper Virgin River 
country on the rim of Parunuweap Canyon was also 
located in a dry-farming setting. It consisted of at 
least 50 slab-lined storage cists in three clusters 
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grouped around suspected pithouses. Ceramics 
were rare, consisting of North Creek Gray with no 
painted designs. In 1977, a pithouse in the central 
cluster was excavated, revealing a circular residence 
with an encircling bench, symmetrically placed roof 
support posts, a clay-rimmed central hearth, a clay 
floor, a stone slab alignment that partitioned part 
of the interior, and a shallow U-shaped antecham- 
ber. No sand-filled pits were noted in the floor. A 
cluster of 12 slab-lined cists was identified a few 
meters to the north of the pithouse. A radiocarbon 
sample from the outer rings of a post, presumably 
from the pithouse, yielded a date of 1510 +110 BP 
(AD 530 median probability). 


The best evidence of a transitional Basket- 
maker H-early Basketmaker III presence in the re- 
gion comes from two sites in the Jackson Flat area 
along Kanab Creek, where radiocarbon dates on 
cultigens from 
carefully 
trolled 
has 


greater precision 


con- 
contexts 
allowed 
on architectural 
changes and site 
patterning 
through time. Ex- 
cavations at the 
Antechamber Site, 
a cluster of three 
pithouses believed 
to have been occu- 
pied sequentially 
between AD 235 
and 650, revealed 
evidence of in- 
creased architec- 
tural complexity 
through time as 
antechambers and interior benches were added to 
the pithouses. Only a few pieces of North Creek 
Gray pottery were observed, and researchers be- 
lieved they might have been intrusive given that 
most of the site was aceramic. The bow-and-arrow 
was in use at this time as evidenced by the presence 
of Anasazi stemmed, Rose Spring, and Bull Creek 
points, although the latter type dates much later in 
this region. This suggested that bow-and-arrow 


The earliest Basketmaker III 
pithouses were deep and had well- 
plastered walls, slab-lined central 
hearths, and a four-post roof sup- 
port system. Later in the period, 
antechambers were appended to 
the southeast edge of the pit- 
houses, slab-lined benches encir- 
cled the interior of the living area, 
and the roof support system was 
modified to include posts around 
the perimeter of the bench. 
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technology was embraced prior to the widespread 
use of ceramics in the area (Roberts 2018). 


On-site storage at the Antechamber Site 
was dominated by four large, circular, semi-subter- 
ranean cists that ranged in size from 2.5 meters to 
more than 3 meters in diameter. These featured a 
benched area on the southeast side, and in three in- 
stances, the interior walls and floors had been lined 
with thin stone slabs and then plastered. One addi- 
tional structure was slightly bell-shaped, was entirely 
subterranean, and had a puddled-adobe roof. The 
storage features were not radiocarbon dated, but 
they suggested increased dependence on stored re- 
soutces, and by inference, less seasonal mobility by 
some members of the group who would have re- 
mained behind during seasonal forays for hunting 
and foraging (Roberts 2018). Four radiocarbon 
dates between 1740 +30 (AD 298 median probabil- 
ity) to 1450 +30 
(AD 613 median 
probability) repre- 
sent continued use 
of the same loca- 
tion throughout 
the Basketmaker 
period. 


A major 
Basketmaker III 
component was 
also identified at 
Eagles Watch, 
which also had a 
robust _Basket- 
II pres- 
ence. The 
Basketmaker II] 
components 
Locus 1 included 
seven pithouses (two of them large and deep), 


maker 


at 


storage pits, and numerous extramural features. 
The pithouses were well defined, and some fea- 
tured slab-lined walls and formal slab-lined fire 
pits. Ceramics were abundant. The assemblage was 
dominated by North Creek Gray, along with a few 
examples of Shinarump Gray and Boulder Gray. 
The presence of a few Mesquite Black-on-gray 
potsherds hinted at a later Basketmaker HI occu- 


pation, whereas the presence of Parowan Basal- 
notched and Bull Creek points suggested a much 
later occupation, as well (Roberts 2018). Burned 
wood from one pithouse floor returned a radio- 
carbon date of 1470 +30 BP (AD 595 median 
probability). 


Locus 2 at Eagles Watch consisted of four 
additional Basketmaker II pithouses, five slab-lined 
storage cists, and various extramural features, all of 
which were assigned a temporal range of AD 550 
to 720. In two instances, later Pueblo I pithouses 
had been constructed over the top of the earlier res- 
idences. Researchers noted distinct architectural 
changes over time. The earliest Basketmaker HI pit- 
house was deep, and it had well-plastered walls, slab- 
lined central hearths, and a four-post roof support 
system typical of earthen lodges. Later in the period, 
ceramics were added to a minor degree, antecham- 
bers were appended to the southeast edge of the 
pithouses, slab-lined benches encircled the interior 
of the living area, 
and the roof sup- 
port system was 


A large communal structure 


2018). Eight radiocarbon dates ranged from 1550 
+30 BP (AD 485 median probability) to 1360 +30 
BP (AD 660 median probability). 


Late Basketmaker III radiocarbon dates 
from other sites are largely equivocal in that Basket- 
maker evidence is obscured by later Pueblo I and/or 
Pueblo II occupations. Basketmaker occupations are 
suggested by the presence of Mesquite Black-on- 
gray potsherds, whereas supporting radiocarbon 
dates are, in most instances, hampered by the po- 
tential that the charcoal samples represent the burn- 
ing of old wood and/or reuse of construction 
beams. This appears to be the case at the Park Wash 
Site (Ahlstrom 2000) and the Road Kill Site (Mc- 
Fadden 2016), both of which had Mesquite Black- 
on-gray ceramics that hinted at an underlying 
Basketmaker III occupation. 


In summary, the Basketmaker HI presence 
in the Grand Staircase, once the problematic dates 
are removed from 
the dataset, is de- 
fined primarily by 


— ae was added sometime between AD a nee 
around the 420 and 560. It might have been son Flat te- 
perimeter of the used for ceremonies, social gather- searchers _(see 
Subiaed stone -:4298, and conflict resolution. ae as 


structures 
constructed late in 

Basketmaker II 

times, and these were modified and reused during 
Basketmaker HI times (Roberts 2018). Maize on one 
pithouse floor returned a date of 1450 +30 BP (AD 
612 median probability) and squash seeds on the 
floor of another returned a date of 1320 +30 (AD 
738 median probability). 


were 


Locus 3, the largest of the Basketmaker HI 
components, consisted of 12 pithouses, an unusual 
slab-lined structure interpreted as a kitchen with at- 
tached storage, and numerous small-to-very-large 
storage pits. Ceramics were dominated by North 
Creek Gray, along with a scattering of Washington 
Black-on-gtay potsherds that suggested the site was 
also occupied in early Pueblo I times, something 
supported by two of the radiocarbon dates (Roberts 
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Basketmaker evi- 
dence as follows: 


@® From 200 BC to AD 200, residential architec- 
ture was dominated by light, brush structures with 
conical roofs, probably summer field houses, al- 
though a couple of substantial pithouses were 
probably winter habitations. The most substantial 
was constructed about AD 130. Populations were 
sparse, pithouses were only loosely clustered, and 
there was a preference for bell-shaped storage pits. 
Six house structures dated to this period. 


® From AD 250 to 550, the local population in- 
creased substantially, something accompanied by 
the appearance of very large slab-lined storage pits 
that became more conspicuous through time. 
Eleven pithouses dated to this period, some of 
which were shallow pithouses with unlined central 


hearths and postholes around the house perimeter. 
Others were larger and deeper, and sometimes they 
featured encircling benches, slab-lined hearths, and 
a four-post roof support system. Small triangular 
ot V-shaped antechamberts that served as entryways 
were added about AD 400. Ceramics are entirely 
absent at this time. 


® An over-sized sub-rectangular pithouse, possi- 
bly a communal structure integrating the larger 
community, was added sometime between AD 420 
and 560. It was 9 meters in diameter and had a floor 
2 meters below the prehistoric ground surface (Fig- 
ure 6.7). It had a steep, ramped entryway, a four-post 
roof support, floor vaults, and a bench. It might 
have been used for ceremonies, social gatherings, 
and conflict resolution. It was constructed next to 
a Basketmaker cemetery. 


@® By AD 550, larger populations were reflected 
in the increased size and greater clustering of pit- 
houses, with as many as five occupied at the same 
time. Some of the storage pits reached massive pro- 
portions, suggesting larger populations and longer 
residency. The architectural traits evident in late Bas- 
ketmaker II times continued with minimal change. 


The dominant residence was a deep, 
earthen-style pithouse. Light brush structures were 
almost absent, suggesting settlement patterns had 
shifted from predominantly summer field houses to 
mostly winter residences in close proximity to the 
large storage pits. Grayware ceramics appeared in 
very small quantities. Eleven pithouses dated be- 
tween AD 550 and 700. 


The GSENM inventory data suggest there 
is an abundance of sites attributable to this period 





or after. It might have been a community structure used for religious ceremonies, conflict resolution, 
and social activities much as kivas did in later times. Photo: Brigham Young University 
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of time, especially in the Seaman Wash, Kitchen 
Corral Wash, and Park Wash areas. Our review of 
the state site database found that 90 sites might have 
Basketmaker HI components based on the presence 
of vessel rims that were not flared or everted 
and/or the presence of Mesquite Black-on-gray. 
These include sites where the ceramics were identi- 
fied as “Lino” or “Lino-like.” Of these 90 sites, 52 
of them feature Basketmaker III ceramics without 
artifacts from later Formative occupations. Thirty 
sites had mixed artifact assemblages, eight of them 
representing occupations prior to AD 1050, and 22 
after that time. 


Regional Comparisons 


Investigations at upland sites in the north- 
ern Grand Staircase have convincingly demon- 
strated that Basketmaker III groups were farming 
along permanent water sources like Kanab Creek 
and Short Creek and on the mesa tops, as evidenced 
by large sites on the canyon rims above Parunuweap 
Canyon and Seaman Wash. These sites are repre- 
sentative of multiple farming strategies, including 
stream diversion, floodwater manipulation, and dry 
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farming. Residences had already assumed stylized 
characteristics of later pithouses in that they exhib- 
ited benches, predictable interior support posts, in- 
terior storage bins, and exterior slab-lined storage 
cists that foreshadowed later site layouts. 


Similar farming strategies and site layouts 
have not yet been convincingly documented in ad- 
jacent upland environments in the southern Grand 
Staircase, although a number of Basketmaker II ra- 
diocarbon dates have been reported (see Table 6.3). 
Instead, the Basketmaker HI presence here is rep- 
resented by hunter-gatherer encampments, base 
camps used repeatedly throughout prehistory, and 
possibly granaries (residential sites in the Short 
Creek area are considered to be northern Grand 
Staircase under our organizational scheme). In fact, 
the only possible evidence of upland farming of the 
southern Grand Staircase at this time was found at 
the Little Jug Site (Thompson and Thompson 1974, 
1978) discussed above. 


In other words, the most convincing evi- 
dence of Basketmaker HI farming adaptations is 
found along the base of Vermilion Cliffs and in 


ee ews oo 


drainages north of the Vermilion Cliffs. It is tempt- 
ing to argue that the southern plateaus were used by 
northern groups for hunting and gathering pur- 
poses, but this is far too simplistic. There is a greater 
likelihood that Basketmaker III farming sites are 
present in the uplands south of the Vermilion Cliffs 
but these have not yet been investigated. Circum- 
stantial evidence of this is found in several sheltered 
granaties in the lower Kanab Creek drainage where 
maize samples have returned Basketmaker III dates. 
If maize was being stored there, there is a good 
chance the residences are located nearby (Connie 
Reid, personal communication 2018). 


Less convincing is the series of Basket- 
maker II dates from residential sites along the Col- 
orado River (Miller 2005; Schwartz et al. 1980) and 
on the Shivwits Plateau (Allison 2010; Harry 2008). 
In those instances, the dates are inconsistent with 
the ceramic assemblages indicating Pueblo I and 
Pueblo I occupations. In fact, almost half of the 
Basketmaker III dates reported from sites in the 
southern Grand Staircase are from residential sites 
where they are probably “old wood” dates that do 
not accurately represent when the site was occupied. 


Particularly intriguing is the comparative 
abundance of southern Grand Staircase radiocat- 
bon dates associated with temporary camps, repeat- 
edly occupied foraging and food processing camps, 
and at least one base camp. One radiocarbon date 
from Rock Canyon Shelter suggests this camp con- 
tinued to be used for plant and small mammal pro- 
curement into Formative times much as it had in 
earlier Archaic times (Janetski et al. 2013). By com- 
patison, none of the Basketmaker IH radiocarbon 
dates from the northern Grand Staircase can be 
confidently assigned to hunting and foraging sites. 


Basketmaker HI occupations of lowland 
environments in the St. George Basin and lower 
Virgin River country were quite similar to those on 
the northern Grand Staircase, based on the fre- 
quency of radiocarbon dates. The nature of these 
sites, however, is quite different with lowland groups 
more tethered to permanent water sources along the 
Virgin River and its tributaries. In effect, there is lit- 
tle or no evidence of dry farming on mesa tops or 
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floodwater manipulation in drainages without per- 
manent water. 


Typical of the lowland sites is Roadrunner 
Village, a large habitation and storage site located 
along the Virgin River that consisted of four pit- 
houses, 23 storage cists, two firebox features, a mid- 
den, and a work area. Calibrated radiocarbon dates 
suggested occupations between AD 600 and AD 
775; the dates were consistent with the projectile 
point styles and ceramic collections, although the 
black-on-gray types normally present on sites this 
late were virtually absent (Billat et al. 1992). Three 
older dates were reported, but these were dismissed 
as evidence of “old wood,” although McFadden 
(2016:44) suggested “an earlier occupation on such 
a site, however, would not be surprising.” 


The Hurricane Ridge Site, located along the 
Virgin River near Grafton, featured Basketmaker II 
storage structures, but apparently no permanent res- 
idential structures. Buck and Parry (1999:479) te- 
ported eight radiocarbon dates with a calibrated 
average of AD 650. Additional evidence was re- 
ported from another site that featured lightly con- 
structed associated with 
Basketmaker HI storage cists, although two of the 
three radiocarbon dates were much earlier (Dalley 
and McFadden 1988). McFadden (2016) also sug- 
gested another site near Hurricane is a Basketmaker 
III site, although the radiocarbon dates support a 
Pueblo I occupation. 


“summer structures” 


Collectively, the St. George Basin sites are 
indicative of farming groups living along the Virgin 
River who either planted crops along the river bank 
(sub-irrigation), a risky strategy in light of periodic 
flooding, or who diverted river flows onto flood- 
plains where water could be redirected toward fields 
(irrigation), a strategy that involves diversion dams 
and irrigation ditches that have not yet been docu- 
mented (Dalley and McFadden 1985). 


In the lower Virgin River and Moapa Valley 
country, Roberts and Ahlstrom (2012:132) describe 
a late Basketmaker HI presence with architectural 
characteristics “commonly found in contemporane- 
ous (i.e., Basketmaker II) Virgin Puebloan pit- 
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houses that are located on the plateaus that lie to 
the north of the Grand Canyon.” Most ceramic and 
radiocarbon data from sites in the lower Virgin 
River-Moapa Valley region suggest that occupations 
were, with a few very minor exceptions, indistin- 
guishable between about AD 650 and 1000. This 
homogeneity has prompted some researchers to de- 
scribe this entire period simply as Basketmaker 
IlI/Pueblo I (see Ahlstrom 2008; Roberts and 
Ahlstrom 2012; Harry et al. 2008; Myhrer 1989; 
Roberts and Lyon 2011). 


Different environmental variables would 
also have mandated different farming practices in 
the Virgin River-Moapa Valley region. Lyneis 
(1995:208) observed “the Moapa Valley is too far 
west to receive dependable summer rainfall that 
would bring maize to maturity,’ and that farmers by 
necessity would have relied on diverted river water 
ort on floodwaters that overflowed the riverbanks 
onto the fields. A similar pattern has been suggested 
for the St. George Basin (Jenkins 1981), and given 
the propensity for summer flooding along perma- 
nent water sources in the Grand Staircase, the same 
strategy might have been practiced along Kanab 
Creek and Johnson Canyon, as well. 

In summary, farmers were present 
throughout the Virgin Branch region during Bas- 
ketmaker III times, although the southern Grand 
Staircase (Arizona Strip) is under-represented in the 
current dataset. These groups had shared prefer- 
ences related to residential architecture and ceram- 
ics, but there were subtle differences. Pithouses 
with encircling benches, predictable roof supports 
patterns, central fire pits, and subfloor pits are com- 
mon across the entire Ancestral Puebloan world at 
this time, and these groups all embraced grayware 
ceramics that differed only in terms of local tem- 
peting preferences. 


In the upland Virgin Branch region, at least 
three farming strategies might have been practiced 
concurrently, and it is not clear from the existing 
database whether one type was preferred over oth- 
ers. Basketmaker II dry-farming of the mesa tops 
in upland settings is suggested by sites perched on 
cliff tops high above water sources. Thompson and 
Thompson (1974, 1978) have suggested the Little 
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Jug Site near Mount Trumbull was oriented toward 
dry-farming at this time (and earlier). And survey 
data from Little Creek Mountain (Heid 1979, 1982) 
also support the idea of Basketmaker HI dry-farm- 
ing in that area. 


Ploodwater farming, as suggested by Mat- 
son (1991), has not been demonstrated by excava- 
tion data, but the large number of Basketmaker HI 
sites in Finn Little Wash, Seaman Wash, and Kitchen 
Corral Wash, all drainages without permanent flow- 
ing water, support the possibility that intermittent 
flooding was manipulated onto fields along the 
canyon bottoms through various water control 
measutes. Check dams, trincheras, and other water 
control features have not yet been documented in 
archaeological contexts in the Grand Staircase, al- 
though some have been found farther south in the 
House Rock Valley (McFadden 2004). 


And manipulation of flowing water 
sources, either through diversion or floodwater 
overflows, might have been successful along Kanab 
Creek since Basketmaker II times, as evidenced by 
a long sequence of radiocarbon dates from Basket- 
maker II to Pueblo II times. This strategy might also 
have been effective in Johnson Canyon and along 
the Paria River, although the latter is notoriously dif- 
ficult to control. In effect, multiple farming strate- 
gies would have minimized the risks associated with 
the failure of any single strategy. 


Basketmaker III Iconography 


Two rock art styles might be attributed to 
Basketmaker HI times, although neither have been 
directly dated. Schaafsma indicated (1971:116-117) 
the Cave Valley Style “displays a complex of figures 
readily distinguishable from the Eastern Virgin 
Kayenta Style” that is characterized by anthropo- 
morphic figures rendered in a wide variety of colors, 
including red, black, yellow, green, pink, and white 
(Figure 6.9). The dominant figures in these panels 
are large anthropomorphs that: 


... may be larger than and somewhat dominant over 
the other figures in a given panel. In spite of having a trian- 
gular or tapering torso, this figure has characteristically a 
rather pudgy appearance. Arms and legs are generally short 


Figure 6.9: Cave Valley Style figure 





s are found throughout the Grand Stair- 
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case and upper Virgin River areas, usually along permanent water sources. 
This image is from Red Reef Shelter in the St. George Basin, the western- 
most extension of this style yet documented. Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 


and may occur as thick lines or be triangular in form. The 
depiction of the legs, which often extend at right angles from 
the body base, resembles the basal element noted on western 
Fremont anthropomorphs. Fingers and toes are shown in only 
a few instances, usually being absent altogether. Heads vary 
in shape from buckethke to triangular or round. 


Numerous Cave Valley rock art sites have 
been described in the Kanab Creek and upper Vir- 
gin River drainages (Castleton 1987), as far west as 
the Deer Creek tributary just above its confluence 
with the Paria River (Spangler and Zweifel 2012), 
and as far west as Red Reef in the St. George Basin 
(Spangler et al. 2020). Maize from one alcove near 
the confluence of Deer Creek and the Paria River 
produced a radiocarbon date of 1310 +40 BP (AD 
703 median probability). And wood from a small 
storage feature in another nearby shelter produced 
a radiocarbon date of 1250 +30 BP (AD 738 me- 
dian probability). Both dates support the idea of a 
late Basketmaker IH-Early Pueblo I occupation of 
the Deer Creek confluence area where Cave Valley 
Style rock art is found. The association of the dates 
and the rock art remains tenuous. 
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The Snake Gulch rock art style is unique to 
the upland areas north of the Colorado River and 
south of the Vermilion Cliffs. Christensen et al. 
(2013) placed the beginning of the style at about 
AD 1, based on the depictions of what they inter- 
preted as atlatls and darts, although corroborative 
chronomettic evidence is largely lacking. The style 
exhibits remarkable similarities to Fremont styles in 
that anthropomorphs are trapezoidal, front-facing, 
and static, and they commonly depict highly detailed 
eatbobs, necklaces, and feather headdresses on 
round or bucket-shaped heads. The depiction of 
scalps or trophy heads is a motif shared with the 
Fremont of northeastern Utah (Spangler 2002). 


Most Snake Gulch Style images are cen- 
tered on a prominent, highly stylized anthropo- 
morph or pair of anthropomorphs that are 
sometimes up to a meter in height (Figure 6.10). 
Smaller images include other anthropomorphs, 
quadrupeds, and abstract designs were apparently 
placed in random fashion around the central figure. 
Motifs common to this style include “elbow feath- 
ets,” flute players in supine positions, large water- 


fowl or turkeys, and hunting scenes. Some images 
are pecked or abraded, but most are painted in mul- 
tiple shades of red, white, black, gray, yellow, and 
green (Christensen et al. 2013). 


A Basketmaker I origin for this style can- 
not be dismissed entirely. Two Basketmaker I ra- 
diocarbon dates have been reported from the 
Snake Gulch region. Wood from one site returned 
a date of 1980 +80 BP (AD 14 median probabil- 
ity), and matting from a sheltered storage area in 
the Indian Hollow area returned a date of 1675 
+75 (AD 368 median probability). There is no ev- 
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idence the dated materials were associated with 
Snake Gulch Style images. 


Given the abundance of granaries in the 
Snake Gulch area, it is also possible the rock art style 
can be attributed to more sedentary farmers begin- 
ning in late Basketmaker H and Basketmaker HI 
times. The earliest maize dates in the area are sam- 
ples dated to 1590 +70 BP (AD 471 median prob- 
ability) and 1390 +90 BP (AD 645 median 
probability). Most of the Snake Gulch radiocarbon 
data come from storage sites that suggest farming 
activities during Pueblo I and early Pueblo I times. 


Figure 6.10: The Snake Gulch Style of rock art is strikingly similar to Fremont rock art hundreds of 
miles to the northeast in the Uinta Basin. The style seems to be unique to the Arizona Strip. Photo: 


Kaibab National Forest 
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Snake Gulch Style images are probably present in 
GSENM, but they have yet to be identified as such 
on any of the Utah site forms. 


Pueblo I: AD 700 to 900 


Researchers have long struggled with defi- 
nitions that describe changes in human behavior 
during that period of time when Southwestern pop- 
ulations shifted from primarily pithouse occupa- 
tions to above-ground pueblos. Traditional 
organizational schemes have defined three sequen- 
tial periods (Pueblo I, Pueblo H, and Pueblo HI) 
with an implied progression from simple to com- 
plex (see Kidder 1927). 


Mote recent research has emphasized the 
tremendous variability in adaptive responses, settle- 
ment and land-use patterns, and site structure 
through all three periods. Some discussions offer no 
distinctions between the Pueblo I period and early 
Pueblo I times, and others consider the late Pueblo 
II and Pueblo II periods to be coequal. Still others 
have resorted to more inclusive and temporally 
overlapping terms like “Developmental Pueblo” to 
describe the shift to surface masonry pueblos that 
occurted between 
AD 700 and 1000, 
and “Classic 
Pueblo” to de- 
scribe population 
ageregations from 
AD 1000 to 1300 
(Brody 1990). Col- 
lectively, this pe- 
tiod of time can 
be characterized as 
a time of enhanced social, political, and economic 
complexity among some but not all groups. In gen- 
eral, the Pueblo periods can be characterized by a 
pan-regional pattern of population aggregations, 
dispersal, abandonment and, in some cases, reoccu- 
pation. As summarized by Brody (1990:110), 


Despite the material evidence for greatly increased 
complexity of religious, political, economic and social systems, 
many of which were analogous to those of the historic pueblos, 
there are surprisingly few entirely original innovations. Water 
management systems were more sophisticated, but for the most 
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“Natural settings for both large 
and small sites during Pueblo I are 
among the most exotic of any pe- 
riod” — Doug McFadden 


part elaborated on earher [Ancestral Puebloan] methods, 
and, while pottery and many other arts and manufactures 
burgeoned, these were mainly refinements and variations upon 
older themes and technologies. Similarly, the elaborate calen- 
drical and ritual concerns evidenced by solstice markers and 
Great Kivas had much older prototypes. Virtually all the 
technological and intellectual aspects of Classic Pueblo culture 
appear to have had their origins in earlier ... practices. 


It should be noted that the beginning of the 
Pueblo I period in the Four Corners region is typi- 
cally placed at about AD 750 (Hurst 1992; Lipe and 
Varien 1999a, 1999b; Wilshusen 1999b), whereas a 
Pueblo I beginning date of AD 700 has been pro- 
posed for the upland Virgin Branch (McFadden 
2016), something supported by recent excavations 
at Jackson Flat. The Pueblo I period in the South- 
west generally encompasses that period of time 
when some populations aggregated into large vil- 
lages with integrating community architecture. Hurst 
(1992) sees the appearance of widely traded Abajo 
Red-on-orange as a convenient temporal marker de- 
noting the beginning of this period. Population ag- 
gregations ate also evident in the Grand Staircase, 
but without integrating community architecture. 


Most of 
the defining traits 
of the Pueblo I 
period in the Four 
Corners were ac- 
tually present dur- 
ing late 
Basketmaker U1 
times. These in- 
cluded population 
ageregations into 
villages or hamlets, some of which featured defen- 
sive stockades, and the use of exceptionally large 
pithouses or kivas (see Varien et al. 1996; Wilshusen 
1999b, 2006; Wilshusen and Ortman 1999). There 
was a continued preference for subterranean circu- 
lar structures, but with the addition of contiguous 
above-ground storage units of true masonry that 
were joined together through accretion into blocks 
of rooms. 


Plain-gray pottery was prevalent (Mancos 
Gray, Moccasin Gray, Kana-a Gray) that featured 


vessel necks decorated with a band of corrugations. 
Painted pottery appeared in the form of whitewares 
such as Piedra Black-on-white and Kana-a Black- 
on-white, and redwares such as Abajo Red-on-or- 
ange, Bluff Black-on-red, Deadman Black-on-red, 
and Abajo Polychrome. Agricultural intensification 
might have increased, as evidenced by terracing, ir- 
rigation, and field grids. 


The distribution of known Pueblo I sites 
across the Four Corners area suggests a shift from 
middle-mesa locations utilized during Basketmaker 
III times to more upland settings above 6,000 feet 
elevation and into major drainages. A pronounced 
clustering of Pueblo I sites at higher elevations and 
along major drainages has been interpreted as re- 
sponses to episodic droughts that rendered the 
lower and middle-elevation mesa tops unsuitable for 
farming (Hurst 1992). 


These higher elevations, while featuring 
greater effective moisture, would have been suscep- 


Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 


tible to shorter growing seasons, with killing frosts 
later in the spring and earlier in the fall. Plog (1979) 
has also argued this period was the first to reflect 
political and economic alliances that linked diverse 
Ancestral Puebloan populations throughout much 
of the Colorado Plateau. As summarized by Brody 
(1990), the need for large and secure storage spaces, 
for mutual aid during lengthy periods of drought, 
and for cooperative labor forces encouraged devel- 
opment of ever larger communities and of alliances 
among neighboring groups. 


Grand Staircase Pueblo I 


Large-scale population aggregations have 
not yet been demonstrated for the high plateaus of 
the Grand Staircase region, although there were 
some smaller aggregations, and most certainly the 
spatial range of Pueblo I groups expanded. As Mc- 
Fadden (2016:143) observed, “Natural settings for 
both large and small sites during Pueblo I are 
among the most exotic of any period.” These up- 





Figure 6.11: Park Wash and Deer Spring Wash are ephemeral drainages that have flowing water in the 
spring but they are otherwise dry. Yet this area has one of the highest concentrations of Formative 
sites anywhere in the Monument, including some the largest pueblos yet documented in the region. 
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land settings often included isolated buttes or knolls 
that might have afforded protection, which would 
suggest increased competition for limited resources 
involving non-kin-related groups, perhaps in re- 
sponse to persistent droughts. An increased utiliza- 
tion of higher elevations with greater effective 
moisture is evident in the Grand Staircase at this 
time, but mid-elevation settings continued to be oc- 


cupied (McFadden 1996). 


Pueblo I sites range in size from nuclear 
family-sized units consisting of a pithouse with sev- 
eral storage cists, to extensive layouts of aligned 
storage features with detached pithouses to the 
south that might appear as ageregations of family- 
sized units. These aggregations were quite small 
compared to the villages found in the Four Corners 
region. The larger size might be attributed either to 
greater populations or sequential construction over 
the course of a 200-year period. For example, 17 
Pueblo I pit- 
houses were iden- 


Just as Hurst (1992) saw the appearance of 
Abajo Red-on-orange as a convenient marker for 
the beginning of the Pueblo I period in the Four 
Corners, McFadden (2016) sees the appearance of 
Washington Black-on-gray, as a convenient tempo- 
ral marker for Pueblo | in the Grand Staircase. Re- 
cent evidence suggests this type might not have 
been produced locally, but rather it represents a 
trade ware from the St. George Basin (Roberts 
2018). A Shinarump Whiteware analog has not yet 
been identified. 


Washington Black-on-gray is a Tusayan 
Whiteware (Virgin Series) that features the same clay 
and sand temper characteristics as described above 
for North Creek Gray, but with easily identifiable 
designs that distinguish it from earlier and later 
types. This type is common in the Grand Staircase, 
especially at the Park Wash Site (Ahlstrom 2000). 


Washington 
Black-on-gray 


tified at two sites shares a_ similar 
in the Jackson Flat Population aggregations were temporal range 
area, but no mote quite small compared to the vil- with Kana-a 
than six or seven lages found in the Four Corners Black-on-white 
were occupied at . defined in the 
any one time region. For example, 17 Pueblo I Kayenta  fegion. 
(Roberts 2018). pithouses were identified at two Stylistically, how- 
sites in the J ackson Flat area, but ever, Walling et al. 

Good ex- (1986) and Shutler 


amples of Pueblo 
I upland sites have 
been documented 
in Seaman Wash, 
Shinarump Bench, 
and Johnson Canyon in the Grand Staircase; Harris 
Mountain, Pipe Springs, and Yellowstone Mesa on 
the Arizona Strip; and on Little Creek Mountain 
above the upper Virgin River and its tributaries (Mc- 
Padden 1996, 2016). Limited numbers of Pueblo I 
sites have been documented in the Paria Plateau, 
Kaibab Plateau, Walhalla Plateau, Shivwits Plateau, 
Mount Trumbull, and inner Grand Canyon areas, al- 
though these have been interpreted as short-term 
occupations or evidence of specialized activities 
rather than habitations (Fairley 1989). 


no more than six or seven were Oc- 
cupied at any one time. 
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(1961) have de- 
sctibed subtle dif- 
ferences between 
the two, and 
McPeek = (2017) 
has argued the two types are actually very dissimilar. 
Olivine-tempered Boysag Black-on-gray is found in 
the western Virgin Branch region, although we 
found no references to it on GSENM site forms. 


McFadden (2016) has also argued that 
certain architectural characteristics are also diag- 
nostic of Pueblo I times. Pithouses with the char- 
acteristic bench and a peripheral post-support 
system continued during the Pueblo I period, 
whereas the shallow antechambers of Basket- 
maker HI times were replaced by slab-lined vent 
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tunnels. Also added were unique floor features, in- 
cluding sand-filled pits sealed with floor clay. After 
AD 900, perhaps as late as AD 1050, changes in 
pithouse architecture were too conservative to be 
temporally diagnostic. 


The distribution of Pueblo I sites suggests 
at least two separate settlement patterns. The dom- 
inant, or at least the most obvious pattern, was 
characterized by aggregations of residences atop 
knolls in environmentally optimal settings suitable 
for large-scale agriculture. The lack of integrating 
architecture at these sites, such as kivas or large 
communal structures, argues against increased so- 
cial complexity that is commonplace in the Kayenta 
and San Juan Basin regions. The large late Basket- 
maker H-early Basketmaker HI communal structure 
at Eagles Watch had long since been replaced by 
smaller pithouses. 


The second pattern was less formal and 
possibly opportunistic in that it featured temporary 
use of widely dispersed small sites in a variety of 
settings. Among these sites were alcove storage lo- 
cations with deep circular-to-oval slab-lined cists 
with masonry walls that buttressed the back of the 
slabs and extended well above them. Some were 
large enough to have functioned as temporary resi- 
dences. Bedrock cists similar to those of Basket- 
maker II times were also used, but with the addition 
of masonry walls that encircled the top of the cist. 
McFadden (2016) suggested these were Basket- 
maker II cists that had been later modified. 


The Pueblo I chronometric database for 
the northern Grand Staircase is comprised of 42 
radiocarbon dates with median probabilities be- 
tween AD 700 and 900. Several earlier dates are 
probably associated with Pueblo I occupations 
where Pueblo I groups were burning or reusing old 
wood, or they could reflect continuous occupation 
from late Basketmaker HI times into Pueblo I 
times. And several of the Pueblo I dates might ac- 
tually be indicative of early Pueblo II and late 
Pueblo II occupations (see Table 6.4 above). The 
Pueblo I dates were derived from farming sites in a 
broad array of mesa top and canyon bottom envi- 
ronmental settings, from the uplands of Little 
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Creek Mountain on the west to Johnson Canyon 
on the east. The diversity of site settings is in sharp 
contrast to Basketmaker HI times when the best ev- 
idence was found at sites along permanent water 
sources, primarily Kanab Creek. 


McFadden (2016) has emphasized the pre- 
dictability found in Pueblo I pithouse floor features, 
most of which are visible only upon excavation. 
Current excavation data from the Grand Staircase, 
however, suggest considerable variability in residen- 
tial structures at this time. In fact, very few exca- 
vated sites have produced descriptions in line with 
a classic Pueblo I pithouse. 


The evidence most consistent with McFad- 
den’s “classic” Pueblo I pithouses comes from the 
Park Wash Site, which consisted of slab uprights 
and a scatter of tabular sandstone indicative of 
storage cists randomly distributed across a ridge 
top. Two superimposed pithouses were identified 
in an adjacent roadway. A few North Creek Gray 
and Mesquite Black-on-gray potsherds were ob- 
served in association with the cists, which initially 
suggested a Basketmaker III occupation. Excava- 
tion of the pithouses, however, revealed Washing- 
ton Black-on-gray ceramics and Pueblo I 
architecture (Ahlstrom 2000). 


The lower pithouse was almost a meter 
deep and had been cut into bedrock. The interior of 
the structure featured a bench encircling the interior, 
but no antechamber or obvious means of entry. Nu- 
merous artifacts were found on the floor, including 
one- and two-handed manos, six to seven testorable 
jars, and several short-stemmed Rose Spring and/or 
Abajo points. Floor features included a shallow clay 
hearth and a poorly defined ash pit. An AMS date 
on a small wooden pole on the bench of the pit- 
house yielded a radiocarbon date of 1450 +40 BP 
(AD 609 median probability), which probably rep- 
resents reuse of older beams. Two pinyon timbers 
from this structure both yielded non-cutting dates 
of AD 725 (vv). These tree-ring dates provide a 
lower temporal limit for construction of the struc- 
ture. McFadden (2016) argued the identical dates 
suggest that AD 725 is close to the actual construc- 
tion date of the pithouse. 


A second residential structure (F1) was a 
shallow, slab-lined and benched pithouse with a re- 
cess oriented to the southeast. It featured a narrow 
slab-lined vent tunnel and floor features that in- 
cluded a deep, straight-sided clay hearth, a shallow 
ash pit just inside the recess, and a series of three 
sand-filled pits, all arranged in an atc in front of the 
bench. Very few artifacts were found on the floor, 
although the upper fill of the structure contained 
Pueblo I ceramics. Charred maize from a hearth 
yielded an AMS date of 1240 £40 BP (AD 766 me- 
dian probability). This date was considered consis- 
tent with the Pueblo I architectural style and the 
Pueblo I ceramics (Ahlstrom 2000). 


The Road Kill Site, located in the same 
Park Wash area, consists of lightly constructed sum- 
mer residences abutting an alignment of seven or 
eight storage cists. 
A suite of 11 ra- 
diocarbon dates 
suggested contin- 
uous occupations 
from late Basket- 
maker HI through 
Pueblo I times. 
This sup- 
ported by the ce- 
ramic 


was 


evidence, 
which was mostly 
Washington Black- 
on-gray, but with 
some earlier 

Mesquite Black-on-gray and later St. George Black- 


on-gray (McFadden 2016). 


Another site located on Rock Springs 
Bench consisted of a 15-meter-long alignment of 
slab-lined rooms. A midden and suspected pithouse 
were located to the southeast. A dense scatter of 
North Creek Gray and a few Washington Black-on- 
gray potsherds were observed. Charcoal from tim- 
ber recovered in a looted room returned a 
radiocarbon date of 1270 +110 BP (AD 769 me- 
dian probability), a date McFadden (2016:66) be- 
lieves “confirms the initial impression, based on 
architecture and ceramics, that the site was occupied 
during the Pueblo I period.” 


The Pueblo I period in the 
Grand Staircase might have in- 
cluded a hostile incursion by 
groups from the southeast who 
brought different tools, trading 
networks, architecture, and mor- 
tuary practices. 
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The Kanab Site, located along Kanab 
Creek, has long been considered a good example 
of an early Pueblo II residential site, based on the 
classic pithouse design and abundance of St. 
George Black-on-gray ceramics (Nickens and 
Kvamme 1981). A recent re-examination of animal 
bone collected from a midden, however, suggests 
an earlier Pueblo I occupation. Large mammal bone 
returned a radiocarbon date of 1220 +40 BP (AD 
803 median probability) and turkey bone returned 
a date of 1170 +40 BP (AD 853 median probabil- 
ity). This prompted McFadden (2016:82) to argue 
“these new dates reinforce the long-term, multi- 
component nature of early Puebloan occupation 
along Kanab Creek.” 


Another site along Kanab Creek was de- 

scribed as a typical Puebloan farmstead with a pit- 
house, 

alignment of stor- 


an 


age cists, a ramada, 
roasting pits, and 
hearths. The pit- 
house was atypical 
in that it had no 
encircling bench 
or subfloor pits, 
but it did have a 
ventilator tunnel 
and wing walls or 
clay ridges that ex- 
tended from the 
central fire pit to 
the structure walls. The predominance of St. 
George Black-on-gray ceramics, as well as tree-ring 
dates, suggested an early Pueblo II occupation, but 
the radiocarbon data indicated a much broader tem- 
poral span, with three dates in Basketmaker HI 
times and one date of 1340 +40 BP (AD 675 me- 
dian probability) in Pueblo I times. This latter date 
is supported by the small amount of Washington 
Black-on-gray potsherds (Nash 2013). 


The Pueblo I component at Paint Pot Vil- 
lage at Jackson Flat consisted of seven pithouses, a 
slab-lined cist with smaller appended cists, a mid- 
den, and various extramural pits and hearths. The 
pithouses were not all occupied at the same time, 
and in one instance the pithouse was reconstructed 


three times, each inside the other with the oldest of 
the three being a probable Basketmaker HI pit- 
house. The next oldest pithouse, which was occu- 
pied between AD 690 and 890, contained a 
ventilator or passageway that extended from a de- 
tached antechamber. This structure burned in a cat- 
astrophic event while still in use (Roberts 2018). The 
last of the three occupations was a smaller pithouse 
that lacked a ventilator or antechamber, although it 
contained a series of small floor pits that are char- 
acteristic of the Pueblo I in this area. 


The other three habitations were shallow 
structures with minimal complexity, one of which 
was probably a seasonal pole-and-brush structure. 
The presence of Mesquite Black-on-gray ceramics 
supported the idea of a late Basketmaker HI pres- 
ence, with continued use during the Pueblo I period, 
as evidenced by Washington Black-on-gray pot- 
sherds. Turquoise was also present. Four radiocar- 
bon dates ranged from 1220 +30 BP (AD 806 
median probability) to 1180 +30 BP (AD 838 me- 
dian probability), reflecting a rather narrow tempo- 
ral range that stands in contrast to what appears to 
be a long sequence of occupations. 


Eagles Watch Locus 2 featured five pit- 
houses, five slab-lined storage cists, a midden, and 
various hearths, pits, and activity areas. This area was 
occupied between AD 680 and 890, although one 
structure dated somewhat later. The slab-lined cists 
were constructed in earlier Basketmaker times and 
were remodeled during Pueblo I times. The pit- 
houses exhibited new features, including detached 
antechambers connected to the pithouse by a long 
ventilator or passageway, floor ridges, and formal 
floor vaults, all of which reflect abrupt and dramatic 
changes in architectural style. Two of the pithouses 
were constructed over the top of older burned ones. 
There was a trend towards decreased complexity 
later in the Pueblo I period (Roberts 2018). 


Ceramic artifacts included Tallahogan Red- 
ware, a Kayenta type that typically dates to the late 
Basketmaker HI period, as well as Mesquite Black- 
on-gray and Washington Black-on-gray. Arrow 
point preferences had by this time shifted from 
Rose Spring to Parowan Basal-notched types, with 
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the latter type becoming the dominant type between 
AD 680 and 870, or one or two centuries earlier 
than the AD 900 date typically assigned (cf. Justice 
2002a, 2002b). Five radiocarbon dates from culti- 
gens ranged from 1250 +30 BP (AD 738 median 
probability) to 1150 +30 BP (AD 891 median prob- 
ability) (Roberts 2018). 


Eagles Watch Locus 3 was the smallest of 
the Pueblo I components, with two pithouses and 
a complex of surface structures. Supporting evi- 
dence included Washington Black-on-gray and 
Parowan Basal-notched arrow points. A single tra- 
diocarbon date of 1170 +30 BP (AD 849 median 
probability) was reported from one of the pit- 
houses. The pithouses were consistent with others 
in the general area in that they featured long, slab- 
lined ventilation tunnels, adobe-rimmed hearths, 
and wing walls extending from the hearth. As with 
Paint Pot Village, construction beams were har- 
vested for use elsewhere (Roberts 2018). 


The Jackson Flat data are considered more 
reliable because the dates were derived from culti- 
gens rather than construction beams that might 
have been harvested from earlier structures. As dis- 
cussed in Roberts (2018), the Pueblo I presence 
here stands in sharp contrast to earlier Basketmaker 
atchitecture and material culture, even if some of 
the constructed features of earlier times were mod- 
ified and reused, and some of the earlier traits con- 
tinued, such as benches on the pithouse interiors. 
Antechambers were “detached” from the main liv- 
ing area and connected to the pithouse by a passage- 
way. Ventilators initially provided access, but later 
were used only for ventilation and possibly storage. 
Floor vaults and pits became common, the latter of 
which replaced the former late in the period. 


The pithouses were arranged in clusters, 
maybe two or three at Paint Pot Village and four- 
to-six at Eagles Watch. Some of the pithouses might 
have been ritually closed: Floor features had been 
sealed with clay, ceramics were left around the 
hearth, ground stone was left at the entryway, and 
finished stone tools and bone artifacts were left on 
the floor, in the vaults, or on the benches. An- 
techambers were later used for burials. 


Roberts (2018) suggested the Pueblo I 
presence at Jackson Flat represented an actual pop- 
ulation intrusion from the Kayenta region based on 
the following factors: 


@® New architectural features, such as detached 
antechambers, floor vaults, and floor ridges, consti- 
tuted additions without local antecedents. They had 
appeared in the San Juan and Kayenta regions in late 
Basketmaker III times. 


@ Pueblo I structures were associated with new 
types of artifacts, in particular Parowan Basal- 
notched points, turquoise, and Tallahogan Red- 
wate, the latter of which has been defined in the 
Kayenta region and is extremely rare north of the 
Colorado River. 


@ One and possibly two Basketmaker HI sites 
were destroyed by fire while still occupied, and these 
were teplaced by Pueblo I pithouses. This appears 
to have been a hostile act. 


@ = The shell and mineral acquisition patterns 
shifted from California and the Great Basin, which 
had characterized earlier occupations, to Arizona 
and Baja California in Pueblo I times. Obsidian was 
dominated by the RS Hill and Partridge Creek 
soutces near Flagstaff, and turquoise found in 
southern Arizona became common place. 


@® Mortuary practices changed from multiple pri- 
mary and secondary burials in a cemetery atea in 
Basketmaker times to single, primary inhumations 
in Pueblo I times. 


@® ‘Turquoise, pottery, and ground stone became 
typical mortuary offerings, and cranial modification 
was practiced for the first time. There appears to be 
an increased trend from attained or earned status in 
Basketmaker times to inherited status in Pueblo I 
times, as evidenced by abundant exotic artifacts with 
burials of children. 


A robust Pueblo I presence has also been 
documented in the Short Creek and Little Creek 
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Figure 6.12: In the Grand Staircase region, current evidence suggests turke 
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ys were domesticated by 


late Pueblo I times. Rock art images that seem to depict turkeys and turkey tracks are fairly common. 
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Mountain areas. As discussed in Chapter 4, consid- 
erable evidence of Basketmaker I occupations was 
documented in the upper Short Creek area near 
Hildale and Colorado City (Berg et al. 2003; Naylor 
1996; Nielson 1998), but there was comparatively 
less evidence for a subsequent Basketmaker III oc- 
cupation. This seems to have changed in Pueblo I 
times with a proliferation of sites with distinctive 
Washington Black-on-gray ceramics associated with 
an arc of contiguous storage cists and a pithouse 
that are all consistent with a traditional Pueblo I and 
Pueblo II site layout. Three pithouse sites have pro- 
duced radiocarbon dates between 1290 +90 BP 
(AD 747 median probability) and 1190 +70 BP (AD 
835 median probability). These sites all continued 
to be occupied through early Pueblo II times, as ev- 
idenced by radiocarbon dates and St. George Black- 
on-gray ceramics. 


Dry-land farming of upland mesas is rep- 
resented by small pueblos in the Little Creek Moun- 
tain area where excavations at one site revealed a 
roomblock and pithouse with a typical Pueblo I- 
Pueblo II layout (Lyneis and Thompson 1979; Heid 
1979, 1982). The pithouse featured a bench encir- 
cling the interior of the structure, a central clay- 
rimmed fire hearth, a tunnel entryway or ventilator, 
a vault aligned with the fire hearth, and five sub- 
floor pits or bins that had been filled with sterile 
sand and sealed with floor clay. Charcoal recovered 
at floor level returned a radiocarbon date of 1210 
+50 BP (AD 814 median probability), which was 
consistent with the ceramics. The pithouse here was 
most similar to the superimposed pithouses at the 
Park Wash Site, although the environmental setting 
was quite different. 


In summary, the existing chronometric 
database suggests a significant and apparently widely 
dispersed Pueblo I presence in the northern Grand 
Staircase region, although no single settlement pat- 
tern predominated. Some open pithouses had for- 
malized characteristics consistent with pithouses 
elsewhere (Ahlstrom 2000), but the suite of ex- 
pected residential features is notable incomplete at 
other sites (Nash 2013; Westfall 1985). The con- 
struction of permanent architecture in large alcoves, 
such as Nipple Alcove and Riggs Cave, suggest res- 
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idential choices were variable. The Pueblo I settle- 
ment pattern exploited both open and sheltered set- 
tings at lower elevations (4,820 feet at the Kanab 
Site) and in higher canyon environments (5,800 feet 
at Riggs Cave). Pueblo I sites are found along per- 
manent waterways, such as Kanab Creek and the 
Paria River, as well as in areas without permanent 
water, such as Kitchen Corral Wash and its tributar- 
ies. And some are found on buttes and mesa tops 
with difficult, or at least inconvenient access. 


Pueblo I Rock Imagery 


Iconographic expressions throughout the 
greater Ancestral Puebloan world experienced fun- 
damental changes during Basketmaker II to Pueblo 
I times, not so much in “style” as in compositional 
qualities. As discussed by Cole (2009:173), “it is 
likely that the role of rock art shifted from a (prob- 
ably the) primary method of graphic group com- 
munication during Archaic and Basketmaker I 
times to one of several choices available to commu- 
nities of hamlets and villages.” Earlier rock art sites 
continued to be used, and there is continuity in im- 
agery, but “powerful places” like springs, shrines, 
and ancestral villages assumed greater importance 
as rock art imagery served to reinforce oral tradi- 
tions and connect the past to the present. Motifs 
that appeared or assumed greater importance in the 
pantheon of Ancestral Puebloan imagery at this 
time include realistic humans with horned and 
feathered headdresses, processions of backpackers, 
slender flute players, pendant-like images, and hand- 
prints, footprints, and sandal forms, as well as ab- 
stract and geometric designs that are similar to 
designs on pottery, basketry, and textiles. 


As mentioned earlier, the Cave Valley Style 
is believed to be associated with late Basketmaker 
III or early Pueblo I occupations in the region. This 
style features stocky, triangular anthropomorphs 
that are fundamentally different from later Ancestral 
Puebloan. These images, usually painted, feature 
static, broad-shouldered figures with flat heads, dot- 
ted crowns, and earrings, and occasionally triangular 
pendants and hair bobs (Cole 2009; Schaafsma 
1971). In other words, they are noticeably different 
than traditional Ancestral Puebloan images. 


a 
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Figure 6.13: Sketch of Ancestral Puebloan rock art at a Pueblo I site along the Paria River very near to Cave 
Valley Style images. These images are dramatically different than the Cave Valley Style (compare to Figure 6.9 
above), suggesting Cave Valley images are unrelated to the Pueblo I expression here. Image: CPAA 


If the late Basketmaker HI-Pueblo I age 
estimates are accurate for this style, then Cave Val- 
ley Style images should also be found in close prox- 
imity to archaeological features that are also 
diagnostic of the same period. Potentially relevant 
to this discussion is a site along the Paria River that 
is a typical Pueblo I hamlet with suspected pit- 
houses, contiguous storage cists, and other features 
situated around a prominent butte. Washington 
Black-on-gray potsherds were present, but they 
were not especially abundant. There is also no sur- 
face evidence of any earlier or later occupations 
(Spangler and Zweifel 2012). 


This site is also relatively close to the Deer 
Creek confluence sites with Cave Valley images. But 
the rock art at this Pueblo I hamlet site does not 
share any affinities with the Cave Valley Style. In- 
stead, the images depict a series of parallel lines, 
globular shapes, and stick-figure anthropomorphs 
and quadrupeds that are more characteristic of later 
Pueblo styles (Figure 6.13). Given that the site ap- 
pears to be exclusively a Pueblo I occupation, and 
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based on our assumptions that rock art served as a 
means of group communication, several possibili- 
ties should be considered: 


® Pueblo I rock art is stylistically unrelated to 
Cave Valley Style rock art found nearby, and there- 
fore the Pueblo I imagery represents stylistic conti- 
nuity with later Puebloan iconography but not 
eatlier forms. 


@ Cave Valley Style images predate the Basket- 
maker H1-Pueblo I period, or they are representative 
of different groups with different iconography. 


@ The rock art images at the Paria River hamlet 
site represent pilgrimages to an “ancestral village” 
by subsequent generations to reinforce their oral tra- 
dition, and therefore the images found there are 
temporally unrelated to the Pueblo I occupation. 


@® Pueblo I peoples embraced multiple rock art 
styles at the same time, perhaps as a means to main- 
tain separate group identities. 


Regional Comparisons 


What appears to be an increase in Pueblo I 
occupations in the northern Grand Staircase region, 
based on an increase in the number of radiocarbon 
dates, might be biased by the fact that a few sites 
produced multiple dates. But the regional chrono- 
metric data also point to an increase in Pueblo I oc- 
cupations in the adjacent uplands of the southern 
Grand Staircase, where at least 25 radiocarbon dates 
have now been reported for this period of time (see 
Table 6.5). These sites appear to reflect a variety of 
residential activities associated with upland farming, 
especially on the Shivwits Plateau, as well as foraging 
camps that ate quite rare in the northern Grand 
Staircase at this time. 


Whereas 
the northern 
Grand Staircase 
sites are primarily 
pithouses and 
granaries, the up- 
land sites to the 
south and west ap- 
pear to reflect a 
broader 


Pueblo I times. 


much 
range of Pueblo I 

activities in a vati- 

ety of different 

environments. There are upland hamlets on Little 
Creek Mountain (Lyneis and Thompson 1979; Heid 
1979, 1982; Landon 2010) and the Shivwits Plateau 
(Allison 2010; Harry 2008) where dry-farming 
would have been required. 


Farmers also settled in narrow canyon trib- 
utaries to lower Kanab Creek (Reid and Betenson 
2010) and along the north bank of the Colorado 
River Jones 1986b; Schwartz et al. 1980), something 
that would have required increasingly sophisticated 
floodwater control measures to direct runoff from 
convectional thunderstorms to fields on the nutri- 
ent-rich alluvium along the river and canyon bot- 
toms. And foraging appears to have continued 
unabated, as evidenced by temporary camps along 
the Colorado River (Hereford et al. 1993) and con- 
tinued use of Rock Canyon Shelter and Antelope 


Dryland farming of the 
southern high plateaus of the Ari- 
zona Strip probably started during 
Basketmaker III times, but it be- 
Came much more conspicuous in 
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Cave base camps in the lower Short Creek country 
(Janetski et al. 2013). 


In the Hidden Hills area of the Shivwits 
Plateau, Allison (2010) identified six Pueblo I oc- 
cupations, an assessment supported by a series of 
radiocarbon dates, ceramics, and distinctive blocks 
of rooms in a typical Pueblo I pattern. Even 
though water is scarce there, the occupations ap- 
pear to have been intense, resulting in large sites 
and massive middens. The predominance of 
Moapa Series ceramics suggested these occupations 
were oriented toward the Las Vegas region rather 
than the Kanab area. 


In the Mt. Dellenbaugh area of the Shivwits 
Plateau, Harry (2008, 2013) also documented a ro- 
bust dry-farming 
adaptation with 
typical Pueblo I ar- 
chitectural config- 
and 
ceramics. At the 
Lava Ridge Site, 
the pueblo also 
featured either an 


utations 


unusually large res- 
idence or a com- 
munal _ structure, 

suggesting these 
sites were much more complex than mere summet 


field houses. 


Permanent residential sites in the rugged 
canyon tributaries to lower Kanab Creek are poorly 
represented. One exception is an open residential 
site in White Pockets Canyon exposed by a wildland 
fire. Limited testing revealed a minor amount of late 
Pueblo I ceramics, although the flaring of jar rims 
also suggested a late Basketmaker II or early Pueblo 
I occupation. One charcoal sample recovered just 
above a plain gray pot returned a date of 1210 +40 
BP (AD 805 median probability) and another from 
just below the pot returned a date of 1220 +40 BP 
(AD 814 median probability), or well within the 
Pueblo I time period (Reid and Betenson 2010). 


Current models for the upland Puebloans 
have emphasized the predominant role of agricul- 
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ture in local lifeways to the near exclusion of wild 
plants and animals. In fact, foraging base camps 
have not yet been documented in the northern 
Grand Staircase region (McFadden 2016). The im- 
portance of wild plants and animals to the overall 
diet is debatable, although pollen and macrofloral 
analysis of upland agricultural sites in the Short 
Creek (Berg et al. 2003; Nielson 1998), Kanab 
Creek (Nash 2013; Patterson et al. 2016), and Little 
Creek Mountain (Landon 2010) areas all identified 
wild plant remains. 


Exploitation of wild resources was also 
unmistakable at Rock Canyon Shelter and Ante- 
lope Cave, both in the extreme lower Short Creek 
area, which have collectively produced six Pueblo 
I radiocarbon dates. In fact, the highest intensity 
occupations of Antelope Cave occurred during 
Pueblo I times (Janetski et al. 2013). These data 
suggest that some subsistence activities evident in 
Archaic times, such as communal rabbit drives, 
continued to be important in Puebloan times, and 
these later activities could represent procurement 
of resources that were otherwise not abundant 
enough at home-base pueblos (e.g., rabbit skins for 
blankets, cordage, and clothing). 


In summary, upland sites attributed to the 
Pueblo I period represent adaptations to a wide va- 
riety of environmental settings, including pinyon- 
juniper forests of the plateaus above the Vermilion 


Cliffs; riparian environments along Kanab Creek, 
Short Creek, and the Paria River; and floodplains 
along the Colorado River. Heid (1982), using inven- 
tory data from Little Creek Mountain, suggested a 
shift in settlement patterns from the mesa rims to 
the central mesas during Pueblo I times. 


Fairley (1989:121) interpreted the cumula- 
tive data as possible evidence of fall-winter occupa- 
tions of upland environments followed by a 
spring-summer occupation of lower-elevation sites 
adjacent to river bottoms. She suggested, 


Although a winter upland, summer lowland settle- 
ment pattern might seem inconsistent with annual climatic 
patterns, it makes sense in terms of maxinizing subsistence 
output and the seasonal availability of critical resources such 
as fuel and water. Wintering in the wooded uplands provides 
protection from the weather and an abundant, handy supply 
of fuel wood; potable water is no problem at this time of year 
since snow can be melted, and natural catchments are con- 
stantly replenished. Movement to the valley bottoms in early 
spring, after the winter food supply has been exhausted, pro- 
vides a ready supply of spring greens and water to tide the 
population over through the spring drought. 


This model is similar to that proposed by 
Geib et al. (1987) for the Glen Canyon region and 
by McFadden (2016) for the Fremont in the Es- 
calante River Basin. If the Virgin Branch Puebloans 
in the St. George Basin employed a similar strategy, 





Figure 6.14: This image, located in a tributary to the Paria River, is thought 
to date to Basketmaker III or Pueblo I times. Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 
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then the upland sites on Little Creek Mountain 
might represent winter occupations by farmers of 
the Virgin River country, who returned to the river 
bottoms in the spring (Dalley and McFadden 1985). 


Pueblo I settlement patterns in the St. 
George Basin appear similar if not identical to 
those of earlier Basketmaker III times. Farming 
populations were largely tethered to permanent 
water sources with arable floodplains, and because 
such environments are spatially limited, residential 
activities continued to be focused on those loca- 
tions. Dalley and McFadden (1985:158), drawing on 
excavation data from the Red Cliffs Site, observed 
that it is impossible to practice agriculture in this 
area without access to manageable water, which is 
why Ancestral Puebloan sites are always “located 
along the perennial water courses and essentially 
nowhere else.” 


Differences between Basketmaker HI and 
Pueblo I sites in the St. George Basin are defined 
mostly by subtle changes in architectural forms and 
ceramics rather than substantive changes in adaptive 
strategies. Most Pueblo I activities were centered on 
a pithouse with standardized internal features such 
as encircling benches, ramp entryways, central fire 
pits, predictable roof support patterns, and interior 
bins and floor pits. External site patterns included 
rows of storage cists attached to or in close prox- 
imity to the pithouse (Billat et al. 1992; Dalley and 
McFadden 1985, 1987; Walling et al. 1986). 


Pueblo I settlement and architectural pat- 
terns in the lower Virgin River country were identi- 
cal to those observed in earlier Basketmaker HI 
times, and like the St. George Basin, there was a 
tethering to permanent river systems. Researchers 
in that region frequently conflate those two periods 
of time, noting minimal differences over a period 
of 500 or 600 years (Roberts and Ahlstrom 2012; 
see also discussion above under Basketmaker III). 


Architectural patterns in the Grand Stair- 
case ate quite similar to those observed in the St. 
George Basin and lower Virgin River regions in 
that they exhibit continuity from Basketmaker III 
to early Pueblo I times. Older structures were re- 
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modeled, repaired, and re-floored, and new struc- 
tures were added, often using the construction tim- 
bers from older structures. A greater variety of 
environments on the Grand Staircase, however, 
might have allowed greater movement of popula- 
tions within ecotones in response to changing cli- 
mates. Some groups remained tethered to Kanab 
Creek, Short Creek, and the Paria River, much in 
the same manner that contemporaneous groups 
were tethered to the Virgin River and Muddy River. 
But other upland groups might have moved be- 
tween different environmental niches, perhaps re- 
sponding to drought by moving to higher 
elevations, or to soil nutrient depletion by shifting 
their farms to a different part of the same micro- 
environment. In short, the uplands afforded more 
and better opportunities to respond to less-than- 
optimal farming conditions. 


Early Pueblo I: AD 900 to 1050 


The Pueblo H period has been divided by 
some researchers, including many in the Virgin 
Branch region, into an early Pueblo II from about 
AD 900 to 1050, and a later period from AD 1050 
to 1150 (cf. Roberts and Ahlstrom 2012; Lipe and 
Lekson 1990; Lipe and Varien 1999a; Lyneis 1995; 
McFadden 2016). The early Pueblo II, as used 
throughout the Four Corners region, is merely an 
organizational convenience to discuss Ancestral 
Puebloan adaptations leading up to the onset of un- 
precedented socioeconomic complexity that accom- 
panied the Chaco Phenomenon in the San Juan 
Basin with its highly recognizable accoutrements, in- 
cluding great houses, great kivas, and road networks. 


Early Pueblo II sites are rare in the Four 
Corners region, whereas late Pueblo II sites are 
abundant (Matson et al. 1990), and some researchers 
have suggested a population dispersal at the end of 
Pueblo I times (Lipe and Varien 1999a). Early 
Pueblo II habitation sites usually consisted of one 
or two unit-type pueblos that included a kiva, a small 
number of associated surface rooms of jacal or ma- 
sonry construction, an occasional small pit structure 
used as a food processing room, and a trash midden. 
These unit pueblos are typically dispersed, and they 
occur in isolation or are loosely clustered. 


In general, the early Pueblo II period in the 
Pour Corners is less conspicuous than the earlier 
Pueblo I period, which featured major population 
ageregations at high elevations and along perma- 
nent waterways. From about AD 1000 to 1050, 
communities throughout the Four Corners began 
to exhibit greater clustering, and some were large, 
foreshadowing major changes in social structure 
that emerged about AD 1050 (Lipe and Varien 
1999a). 


Grand Staitcase Early Pueblo II 


Major Pueblo I population aggregations 
evident in the Mesa Verde and Kayenta regions have 
not yet been documented in the Grand Staircase or 
anywhere else in the Virgin Puebloan world, and 
hence there was no discernible population dispersal 
at about AD 900. Instead, site structure remained 
the same throughout the Basketmaker HI to early 
Pueblo II sequence, characterized by one or two pit- 
houses and occasionally small hamlets with three or 
four pithouses, all associated with storage features 
attached to or in close proximity to the residences. 
This did not change markedly during early Pueblo 
II times. In fact, the transition from Pueblo I to 
eatly Pueblo II was marked by only subtle changes. 


As discussed by McFadden (2016:148), 
storage architecture during this period shifted from 
deep cists to shallow, rectangular slab-lined units, 
often with jacal superstructures. These storage 
rooms were contiguous, but were constructed sep- 
arately without common walls, and the roomblocks 
were created through accretion. Residential rooms 
were not incorporated into the roomblock during 
this period, but sheltered work areas were. Pit- 
houses remained the primary residential form, and 
they were typically located to the south of the 
roomblock or adjacent to the end of the 
roomblock. Pithouse architecture exhibited a four- 
post support system for the superstructure, along 
with a pit outline that was more quadrilinear than 
round. The slab-lined ventilator shaft was replaced 
in some instances by a small bulbous recess, but 
“the distinctive pattern of floor features that first 
appear during Pueblo I are identical during the early 
Pueblo II period, a continuity that persists for over 
three hundred years.” 





Although early Pueblo II sites are rare in 
the Four Corners region, this does not appear to be 
the case in the Grand Staircase, where such sites are 
relatively abundant (>100 sites in GSENM alone), 
and several of these sites have been excavated (Nash 
2013; Nickens and Kvamme 1981; Patterson et al. 
2016; Walling and Thompson 2004), contributing 


significantly to the concept of continuity. As dis- 
cussed by McFadden (2016:149), “the Early Pueblo 
II Period may be viewed as the end of a long con- 
setvative sequence that began during Basketmaker 
times and was largely unaffected by people and 
events south of the Colorado River until sometime 
after A.D.1050/1100.” 


Distinguishing early Pueblo H architecture 
based on surface evidence alone is rather futile, al- 
though diagnostic artifacts visible on site surfaces 
can assist in these identifications. These include St. 
George Black-on-gray ceramics and a distinctive 
everted rim form on plain gray jars. Traditionally, 
the proliferation of Parowan Basal-notched arrow 
points is seen as a hallmark of the early Pueblo II. 
As we discussed above, this point type, which might 
be modifications of earlier point types rather than 
a sudden appearance of a new type, actually ap- 
peared in Pueblo I times. 


The most visible diagnostic specific to this 
period is St. George Black-on-gray, a Tusayan 





Whiteware (Virgin Series) that is ubiquitous 
throughout the Grand Staircase. Trumbull Black- 
on-gray of the Moapa Whiteware series and Wah- 
weap Black-on-gray of the Shinarump Whiteware 
seties appear at this time, although the latter is ex- 
tremely rare, and McFadden (2016:148) argues Shi- 
narump pottery “rarely, if ever, has painted designs” 
at this time. 


All of these local whitewares are considered 
analogous to the Black Mesa Black-on-white of the 
Kayenta region, which has a temporal range of AD 
900 to 1160, or well into late Pueblo I times. The 
same North Creek Gray and Shinarump Plain gray- 
wares of earlier periods continue to dominate ce- 
ramic assemblages, although the jar rims are everted 
ot extremely flared, allowing for easier temporal 
assignations during field inspections. 


St. George Black-on-gray features the same 
compositional qualities as other Tusayan White- 
wares (Virgin Series), the only difference being the 
emergence of bolder designs, often with checker- 





























Figure 6.16: Highly recognizable St. George Black-on-white is diagnostic of early 
Pueblo II times in the Monument. Photo: GFENM 
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board patterns and elongated triangles (Figure 6.16). 
It is quite common in the Grand Staircase region, 
especially at the Dead Raven Site (Walling and 
Thompson 2004), the Kanab Site (Nickens and 
Kvamme 1981), and another site along Kanab 
Creek (Nash 2013). 


Wahweap Black-on-gray is the earliest Shi- 
narump Whiteware (see Collette 2009), and it is also 
similar to Black Mesa Black-on-white. Given that its 
production area was east of Kanab Creek, it should 
be commonplace in the Grand Staircase. We found 
this type is rarely identified as such on state site 
forms, suggesting it is either quite rare or that ar- 
chaeologists are unable to distinguish it from St. 
George Black-on-gray during field inspections. 


Trumbull Black-on-gray is even less com- 
mon in the Grand Staircase, and it could just as eas- 
ily be said it is not found there at all. However, 
numerous Trumbull Black-on-gray potsherds were 
identified at the Spillway Site near Escalante a con- 
siderable distance east of the Grand Staircase 
(Richens 2014). If Moapa Whitewares were being 
traded as far as the Escalante Valley, then they are 
probably present in the Grand Staircase. 


Early Pueblo I sites are found in most 
northern Grand Staircase environmental settings 
that were utilized in earlier times, and there might 
have been expansion into settings up to 7,000 feet 
elevation in the highlands above the Virgin River. 
Most well-controlled excavation data, however, were 
derived from only six sites, three along Kanab 
Creek, another in Johnson Canyon, one in the upper 
Short Creek area, and another on Little Creek 
Mountain. Most of the other dates attributed to this 
period are problematic “old wood” dates or lack 
chronomettic precision or corroborative artifacts 
that allow temporal placement with any confidence 


(see Table 6.6). 


Excavations at the Kanab Site, located 
along Kanab Creek in an optimal setting for flood- 
water farming, revealed a slab-lined pithouse meas- 
uring about 5 meters in diameter that featured an 
encircling bench, a recess on the southeast, an an- 
techamber, a ramp entryway, a clay-rimmed central 
hearth, and five subfloor bins. To the northwest 
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were slab-lined storage cists and slab pavements 
termed “work patios.” In effect, the residence was a 
“typical” Virgin Branch pueblo (Nickens and 
Kvamme 1981). More than 11,000 potsherds were 
recovered, 84 percent of which were identified as 
North Creek Gray and another 11.5 percent of 
which were labeled St. George Black-on-gray. There 
was a complete absence of corrugated types and 
Kayenta types dated after AD 1050 (Nickens and 
Kvamme 1981:63). 


A roughly circular pithouse was discovered 
about 1.5 meters below the surface. The pithouse 
occupation was defined by the presence of a wall 
base of vertical slabs, an interior bench area, a 
basin-shaped clay floor, an antechamber and asso- 
ciated ramp, a series of subfloor bins or basins, 
holes for roof support beams and an access ladder, 
and a clay-rimmed fire hearth. Artifacts consisted 
of a few potsherds, lithic flakes, two projectile 
points, and a limestone bird fetish, a small total that 
suggested “that the pithouse was abandoned and 
cleared out in an orderly fashion” (Nickens and 
Kvamme 1981:31). 


Of note, the Kanab Site yielded evidence 
that turkeys were “seemingly kept at the village since 
bones of both immature and adult birds were re- 
covered. Additionally, numerous pieces of eggshell 
were found in the midden” (Nickens and Kvamme 
1981:65; see also Emslie 1981). Excavations te- 
vealed three partial turkey skeletons that might have 
been intentionally buried, perhaps as part of sacri- 
ficial rituals. As discussed above in the Pueblo I sec- 
tion, McFadden (2016) later submitted turkey bone 
from this site for radiocarbon dating, and it returned 
a date of 1170 +40 BP (AD 853 median probabil- 
ity), the earliest date yet reported in the northern 
Grand Staircase for domesticated turkeys. 


The Dead Raven Site, located in Johnson 
Canyon, was initially identified in a road cut that ex- 
posed portions of a roomblock (Walling and 
Thompson 2004). The site is one of a cluster of 
eatly Pueblo H sites concentrated in the upper 
reaches of the drainage just below its confluence 
with Skutumpah Canyon. Excavations subsequently 
produced two early Pueblo HI radiocarbon dates, 
one of 1120 +70 BP (AD 908 median probability) 


from the floor of a pithouse and another of 1010 
+60 BP (AD 1027 median probability) from a 
hearth in the same pithouse. The site was inter- 
preted as a typical early Pueblo II occupation area 
characterized by a storage cist alignment, a work- 
room, pithouses, and exterior hearths, all resulting 
from a prolonged period of occupation. Character- 
istic features included the alignment of storage cists 
opening to the southeast and a pithouse located 
southeast of the arc but not attached to it. The pit- 
houses featured benches, probable jacal outer walls, 
and clay-coped hearths. Particularly notable was the 
presence of sand-filled basins on the floors. 


One pithouse featured a bench, but there 
was no evidence of interior posts or a ventilator 
shaft. A second pithouse had a ventilator shaft, 
along with a possible antechamber. Three of the 
four storage cists at the Dead Raven site were semi- 
subterranean, oval, and slab-lined; the fourth might 
have been a surface structure. All of the aligned 
structures appear 
to have been uti- 
lized at the same 
time. Shinarump 
Gray, North Creek 
Gray, and St. 
George Black-on- 
gray types domi- 
nated the ceramic 
collection, and 
corrugated pottery 
was absent. 

Among the recov- 

ered projectile points were Abajo, Rose Spring, 
Eastgate, and Parowan Basal-notched types. Other 
artifacts included remnants of corn and beans 


(Walling and Thompson 2004). 


Another excavated site along Kanab Creek 
appeats to be a typical early Pueblo H farmstead with 
a pithouse, storage cists, and an outdoor activity area 
with roasting pits, a ramada, and a hearth. Most of 
the diagnostic ceramics were St. George Black-on- 
gray, but there were some Washington Black-on-gray 
ceramics, as well as radiocarbon dates, that suggested 
an earlier Pueblo I occupation, and a few North 
Creek Black-on-gray potsherds that hinted the oc- 
cupation might have persisted into late Pueblo II 


Early Pueblo II residents of 
the Grand Staircase raised 
turkeys, had access to cotton, and 
engaged in a wide-ranging trade 
network that brought ocean shells 
and obsidian from distant lands. 
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times. An early Pueblo II occupation was also sup- 
ported by two tree-ring dates of AD 1009+vv from 
a pithouse post and AD 1023+vv from a ramada 
post (Nash 2013). 


The pithouse here was different than those 
described at the Kanab Site or Dead Raven, al- 
though it was roughly the same size. It did not have 
the expected encircling bench, antechamber, or 
floor pits, but it did have deep plastered walls more 
characteristic of late Pueblo II times. As McFadden 
(2016:19) observed, “it incorporates some early 
Puebloan traits, lacks others, and displays some that 
are common in late Pueblo II times,” and as such 
might be considered a “transitional site.” 


The site was interpreted as a summer resi- 
dence oriented toward farming along Kanab Creek, 
one of a series of sites in this stretch of the canyon 
representative of all Formative periods. Subsistence 
activities also included collecting wild plants and 
consuming large 
game. They also 
raised turkeys and 
had access to cot- 
ton. The presence 
of ocean shells, 
cotton seeds, and 
obsidian sug- 
gested the local 
residents were in- 
volved in long-dis- 

trade 
to ac- 


tance 
networks 
quire exotic materials (Nash 2013). 


One of the most interesting early Pueblo 
II sites in the Grand Staircase region was identified 
along Kanab Creek during highway improvement 
monitoring. Investigations initially identified char- 
coal and burned bone, and subsequent excavations 
revealed a saucer-shaped depression filled with 
hundreds of burned and calcined human bone 
fragments, mostly cranial fragments from an adult 
male. A charcoal sample returned a radiocarbon 
date of 1040 +30 BP (AD 1000 median probabil- 
ity). Patterson et al. (2016:36-37) concluded the 
fragments were consistent with blunt force trauma 
inflicted on the victim prior to his death and sub- 


sequent cremation, noting that, “Burning of the 
human remains recovered from the feature appears 
to be the primary function of the thermal feature. 
The general lack of artifacts and the seemingly iso- 
lation of the feature from other activity areas, sug- 
gests the purpose of the fire was solely for the 
burning of the remains.” 


Archaeological evidence of extreme vio- 
lence is rare in the Southwest prior to late Pueblo 
II times (cf. Turner and Turner 1999), and it is ex- 
tremely rare in the Grand Staircase region during 
any period. One possible exception might be a bur- 
ial at nearby Hog Canyon Dune, where a teenaged 
individual exhibited skull trauma that could have 
contributed to his or her death in Basketmaker I 
ot Basketmaker HI times (Schleisman and Nielson 
1987). The teenager’s injuries might have been ac- 
cidental, whereas the adult male represented at the 
Kanab Creek site appears to have been bludgeoned 
to death. Given the small size of the saucet-shaped 
pit, he might also have been dismembered before 
he was cremated. 


Based on the chronometric database alone, 
it might be tempting to argue that early Pueblo H 
occupations were focused almost exclusively on pet- 
manent water soutces like Kanab Creek and John- 
son Canyon. The state site database, however, 
suggest occupations at this time were distributed 
across a wide variety of environmental settings, 
based on the presence of St. George Black-on-gray 
potsherds, although general site locations were not 
appreciably different from earlier periods. Some 115 
sites within the GSENM boundaries have early 
Pueblo II ceramics, 26 percent of which have no 
other temporal indicators. 


It is not uncommon for early Pueblo I di- 
agnostics to also be associated with Basketmaker HI 
and/or Pueblo I artifacts. At least 19 sites have 
some combination of earlier artifacts without a late 
Pueblo II presence; this pattern is also particularly 
evident on the Glendale Bench. But without ques- 
tion, St. George Black-on-gray ceramics ate more 
commonly found in association with late Pueblo H 
ceramics or in some combination of mixed contexts 
with earlier and later ceramics (n=66 sites). 
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Regional Comparisons 


An early Pueblo II expression on the high 
plateaus of the southern Grand Staircase also sup- 
ports the idea that populations continued to exploit 
a vatiety of environmental settings as they had done 
in Pueblo I times. Sites in this region have produced 
a robust catalog of at least 27 radiocarbon dates at- 
tributable to early Pueblo II times (see Table 6.7), 
and the types of sites represented include upland 
pueblos oriented toward dry farming, lowland pueb- 
los along the Colorado River, and a variety of stor- 
age and foraging sites in between. In fact, the 
catalog of early Pueblo II radiocarbon dates is 
greater in the Arizona Strip region than in the 
northern Grand Staircase for the first time since the 
advent of agriculture at about BC 1000. 


The radiocarbon database seems to suggest 
population expansion during early Pueblo II times 
as sites became larger and more complex. Dry-land 
farming sites are abundant in the Shivwits Plateau 
atea (Allison 2010; Harry 2008, 2013, 2018). And a 
series of six early Pueblo II radiocarbon dates have 
been reported from the lower Kanab Creek region, 
mostly in Snake Gulch, in areas where permanent 
water is limited to scattered springs (Connie Reid, 
personal communication 2018). The large number 
of granaries in this area suggests that farming was 
successful, something that would probably have re- 
quired the capture and manipulation of runoff 
from convectional thunderstorms. 


There was also a florescence of increas- 
ingly complex farming communities along the 
Colorado River corridor at this time. The Furnace 
Flats Site (Jones 1986b) and UN-52 in the Unkar 
Delta area (Schwartz et al. 1980) grew in size dur- 
ing early Pueblo II times as new rooms were 
added. Black Mesa Black-on-white ceramics, the 
analog to St. George Black-on-gray farther north, 
were observed at both sites, which supports three 
radiocarbon dates in the latter part of the early 
Pueblo H period. Farming in this area would have 
involved capturing and diverting runoff to fields 
along the river floodplain. These pueblos appear 
to be much larger than Virgin Puebloan resi- 
dences farther north, although this might be the 
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result of architectural additions during later 
Pueblo I times. 


There is also some evidence that foraging 
sites preferred in earlier times continued to be ex- 
ploited for wild plant and animal resources. Antelope 
Cave continued to be used as a base camp for rabbit 
drives, presumably in the fall when rabbits are in op- 
timal condition. There is also abundant evidence of 
wild plant remains. But this site might also have been 
a semi-permanent base camp, with groups actually 
farming maize in this extremely marginal environ- 
ment, as evidenced by the presence of corn husks 
and corn stalks that are rarely, if ever, transported 
any significant distance from where they are culti- 
vated. An early Pueblo II presence here is supported 
by a single radiocarbon date of 1110 +50 BP (AD 
929 median probability), as well as the presence of 
St. George Black-on-gray ceramics and Parowan 
Basal-notched arrow points (Janetski et al. 2013). 


In summary, Virgin Puebloan upland adap- 
tations at this time were focused predominantly on 
maize farming using at least three different strate- 
gies, all of which had become established in earlier 
Basketmaker II and Pueblo I times. Early Pueblo 
II sites typically feature one or two pithouses with 
an associated alignment of three or more storage 
cists and outdoor work areas. Large aggregations or 





villages with five or more pithouses have not yet 
been convincingly demonstrated. 


Residences are found along permanent 
water sources such as Short Creek, Kanab Creek, 
and Johnson Wash where farming involved sub-ir- 
tigation and/or stream diversion. In dry-land farm- 
ing settings like Little Creek Mountain and the 
Shivwits Plateau, residences are loosely distributed 
across the mesa tops. And floodwater manipula- 
tion for agricultural purposes is evident in the trib- 
utaries to lower Kanab Creek and along the 
Colorado River, and perhaps in extremely marginal 
environments like the lower Short Creek area (An- 
telope Cave). 


Traditional views hold that population 
pressures after AD 1050 resulted in expansion into 
increasingly marginal environments where agricul- 
ture was possible only under optimal conditions, 
and that the extreme risk and persistent failure of 
this strategy resulted in the abandonment of mar- 
ginal areas by about AD 1150. The cumulative ra- 
diocarbon data from Pueblo I and early Pueblo I 
sites in upland plateau areas (117 dates), however, 
suggest extremely marginal environments were al- 
ready being exploited one or two centuries before 
the onset of dramatic population increases of late 
Pueblo II times. 
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Also noteworthy, a kiva might have been 
constructed at one early Pueblo II site considered 
here. At one site on Little Creek Mountain, charcoal 
from a kiva structure returned a date of 1130 +70 
BP (AD 899 median probability). The Little Creek 
Mountain kiva date might represent burning of old 
wood. It is also possible that early Pueblo I popu- 
lations began to incorporate ceremonial and com- 
munity architecture into local settlement patterns 
prior to the population increases that characterized 
late Pueblo II times. There are hints of this on the 
Shivwits Plateau where large communal architecture 
was constructed during Pueblo I times (Harry 
2008). Pueblo I and early Pueblo I kivas are ubiq- 
uitous in the Kayenta and San Juan regions. If Vir- 
gin Puebloan groups were involved in pan-regional 
social and economic networks at this time (Nash 
2013), then integrating community architecture 
would be expected at sites north and west of the 
Colorado River. 


Virgin Puebloan adaptations in the upland 
plateaus exhibited a variety of farming adaptations, 
perhaps contingency strategies to minimize the risk 
of crop failures. The same adaptive flexibility is not 
evident in the St. 

George Basin or 


Late Pueblo II: AD 1050 to 1150 


A late Pueblo II florescence throughout the 
Southwest is characterized generally by a prolifera- 
tion of small habitations with the traditional 
roomblock and associated kiva, the appearance of 
great houses that were the central focus of commu- 
nity activities, and the aggregation of some popula- 
tions into villages. Community centers were more 
visible because of the presence of a great kiva, a 
great house, an aggregation of residential structures, 
ot some combination of all of these features (Lipe 
and Varien 1999a:). 


The unit-type pueblo characteristic of ear- 
lier times continued to be the dominant site type, al- 
though multi-unit pueblos became more common. 
Upland dry farming was the preferred agricultural 
strategy, but a variety of strategies were evident, 
sometimes within the same community (Lipe and 
Varien 1999a). The increase in the site density and 
expansion into previously unoccupied areas is seen 
both as an actual population increase (Euler 1988) 
and to some extent a dispersal of large Pueblo I 
communities into smaller single-unit or multi-unit 
pueblos reflecting 
isolated __ settle- 
ments and com- 





the lower Virgin 
River-Muddy 
River regions, 
where 
Pueblo I farming 
strategies reflected 


continued tether- 


early 





A Iate Pueblo IT florescence is 
also evident in the Escalante River 
and Kaiparowits Plateau regions, 
although it lasted less than two 
centuries in both areas. 


munity clusters 


(Eddy et al. 1984). 


A late Pueblo II 
florescence is evi- 
dent in all three 








ing to permanent 
river systems. Sites 
occupied during 
eatly Pueblo II times had been occupied during ear- 
lier generations, reflecting continuity and accretion 
of new features. Early Pueblo I sites have been 
documented along the Virgin River (Walling et al. 
1986), but well-controlled excavations that resulted 
in corroborative St. George Black-on-gray ceramics 
are actually quite rare at lowland sites. It should be 
noted that archaeologists in the lower Virgin River 
and Moapa Valley areas limit the early Pueblo I pe- 
riod to a 50-year period beginning about AD 1000 
when San Juan Redware appears in small quantities 
(see Roberts and Ahlstrom 2012). 
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sub-regions of 
GSENM. In the 
Escalante River 
Basin, Ancestral Puebloan groups appear to have 
migrated into the Circle Cliffs region where a pop- 
ulation center was established at Coombs Village 
and outlier pueblos characterized by Lampstand 
Ruins and perhaps the Arrowhead Complex. On the 
Kaiparowits Plateau, there is a proliferation of unit 
pueblos and field houses at elevations between 
7,000 and 7,500 feet. And in the Grand Staircase, 
population densities might have reached their high- 
est level as every environmental niche was exploited 
to a greater or lesser degree. 


Although climatic reconstructions ate 
sometimes contradictory, the early Pueblo II is gen- 
erally characterized by high climatic variability with 
a general trend toward increased effective precipi- 
tation, agerading arroyos, and higher water tables. 
In contrast, the late Pueblo II period appears to 
have featured low climatic variability, high effective 
precipitation, high water tables, and cooling (Pe- 
tersen 1986; see also Plog et al. 1988). These condi- 
tions are believed to have greatly expanded 
agricultural productivity and led to the colonization 
of areas that had been sparsely populated prior to 
that time (Matson et al. 1990; Petersen 1986). 


The cooling trend and consequent shorter 
growing season at higher elevations might have 
forced abandonment of some higher elevation 
areas that had been intensively occupied during 
Pueblo I times (Kane et al 1982; Kane 1983; 
Schlanger 1987), although other high-elevation set- 
tings experienced dramatic and unprecedented in- 
creases in the number of small habitation sites in 
late Pueblo II times, as was evident on the Rainbow 
Plateau (Geib 2011; Lindsay et al 1968), Cummings 
Mesa (Long 1966), and the Kaiparowits Plateau 
(Jennings b). The apparent population increase dur- 
ing late Pueblo II times was accompanied by the 
appearance of (or elaboration on) a variety of water 
and soil conservation features (Brooks 1974; Davis 
et al. 1986; Plog and Garrett 1972; Rohn 1977), in- 
cluding arroyo check dams (trincheras), linear bor- 
ders, reservoirs, slope terracing, field grids, and 
irrigation ditches (Schroeder 1968; Vivian 1970, 
1974; Winter 1976a, 1976b). 


Winter (1983) also found widespread use 
of floodwater farming in drainage bottoms without 
any remaining evidence of durable conservation 
features, although earthen ditches and dikes might 
have eroded to be unrecognizable. Such conserva- 
tion features are seen as attempts to increase the 
carrying capacity of the land in response to popu- 
lation pressure in core areas and subsequent disper- 
sal of small farming groups into marginal 
environments. Water control features are surprising 
rare anywhere in the upland Virgin Puebloan region 
with the exception of Houserock Valley (McFad- 
den 2004) and the Grand Canyon region (Jones 
1986a; Schwartz et al. 1981). 
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The Chaco Phenomenon 


The late Pueblo II period is typically de- 
scribed within the context of the “Chaco phenom- 
enon” in northwestern New Mexico, which was 
characterized by the construction of massive struc- 
tures and population aggregations. As summarized 
by Lipe and Varien (1999a:258), the major episodes 
of great house construction at Chaco Canyon began 
about AD 1040 and reached a peak between AD 
1080 and 1100, after which construction declined 
in the early AD 1100s. 


The center of the Chacoan system may 
have shifted north to the Animas River area where 
construction at great houses, begun about AD 1080, 
accelerated after AD 1100 and continued through 
AD 1130 (McKenna and Toll 1992). Collectively, 
these data suggest the Chacoan phenomenon flour- 
ished between about AD 1040 and 1130, or most 
of the late Pueblo II period as traditionally defined. 


The rise of the Chacoan system and its role 
in integrating distant Pueblo I] communities has 
been the subject of considerable debate. On one 
hand, Cordell (1984) argued that most of the South- 
west was not incorporated into a hierarchy centered 
on Chaco Canyon, but rather a pattern of local de- 
velopment continued. She suggested that popula- 
tion density increased in many areas, soil- and 
water-control features were constructed, some vil- 
lages became quite large, and regionally distinct ce- 
ramic styles developed. On the other hand, the 
subsequent identification of numerous great houses 
with Chacoan-like features, great kivas, and road 
networks throughout the Four Corners area suggest 
instead the Chacoan sphere of influence, character- 
ized by large architectural features denoting substan- 
tial status differentiation, was actually ten times 
broader than originally believed (Lekson 2006; Lek- 
son et al. 1988). 


As summarized by Hurst (1992:63), “what- 
ever the nature of the so-called Chaco system, we 
can be sure that some kind of extensive system was 
in operation in the Four Corners area during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, that the central Chaco 
was heavily if not centrally involved in it, and that 
it figured importantly in the world of the [Ancestral 


Puebloans].” Whether the Pueblo II is discussed 
within the framework of a Chaco alliance (Plog 
1983) or Chaco phenomenon (Vivian 1990), this 
period is marked by the appearance of large, dis- 
tinct architecture. 


Turner and Turner (1999) postulated that 
the Chaco phenomenon represents the emergence 
of a political elite, perhaps stimulated by Toltec im- 
migrants, who used public violence, mutilation, and 
cannibalism as a political mechanism to control local 
populations, and that Chacoan hegemony subse- 
quently spread to 
distant regions in 
Utah, Arizona and 
Colorado. — Evi- 
dence of extreme 
violence is indis- 
putable, although 
Lipe and Varien 
(1999a) have con- 


Virgin Branch farmers of late 
Pueblo II times were never full 
participants in the Chaco-inspired 
events occurring in the Kayenta 
heartland and the San J uan River 


might actually predate the Chacoan florescence in 
the Four Corners. 


By the middle AD 1100s, the Chaco 
Canyon great houses and many of the outlying 
communities in the San Juan Basin had been 
abandoned, or at least new construction and 
maintenance had ceased, probably reflecting a 
collapse of the system they represented. Popula- 
tion increases have been documented at that time 
in upland areas (Lipe and Lekson 1990), perhaps 
reflecting migration of Chacoan populations 

(Stuart and Gau- 


thier 1981). 
Other areas of 
the Southwest 


such as the Defi- 
ance Plateau and 
Black Mesa 
(Euler 1988) saw 


population de- 


vincingly — ques- country. No great houses or road clines in upland 
tioned the ateas and corre- 
‘Turners’ conclu- networks have yet been docu- sponding in- 
sion of Chacoan mented here. creases in the 
state-sponsored lower drainages. 
terror as a means In the Cedar 


of political con- 

trol, pointing out that most cases of extreme vio- 
lence post-date the period of Chacoan great house 
construction, some by more than 100 years. 


As Lipe 
(1999a:286), cases of extreme violence occur at or 
about the time of the onset of a profound drought 
in the mid AD 1100s, and “rather than being prod- 
ucts of the expansion of terrorist social control by 
a powerful and ruthless elite, these particular cases 
seem mote likely to be associated with the break- 
down of what political institutions the Chaco sys- 
tem had to offer and/or with the failure of crops 
due to a widespread drought.” Hence, the cannibal- 
ism, if it indeed occurred, could represent the set- 
tling of old feuds, famine, breakdown of social 


discussed by and Varien 


control, inter-community warfare, mortuary treat- 
ments, or the killing of suspected witches (Bullock 
1998). As we mentioned above, the only example 
of extreme violence in the Grand Staircase region 
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Mesa area, a with- 
drawal of Kayenta populations and resurgence 
of Mesa Verdean influences was observed (Mat- 
son et al. 1990). 


The collapse of the Chacoan communi- 
ties and the subsequent shift of populations 
northward at about AD 1150 approximate the end 
of the Pueblo II period of time in the greater 
Southwest. This same date is used here to demar- 
cate the end of the Pueblo II period in the Virgin 
Puebloan world. At this time, Kayenta influences 
on local populations ebbed and widespread pop- 
ulation declines occurred throughout the region, 
as evidenced by the abandonment of sites that had 
been occupied in earlier periods. 


In many respects, the Virgin Puebloans 
north and west of the Colorado River were not full 
participants in the late Pueblo I events occurring 
in the Kayenta heartland and in the San Juan Basin. 


Great houses, great kivas, large-scale community ar- 
chitecture, and integrating road systems have not yet 
been documented, and kivas of any kind are so rare 
as to be noteworthy whenever they are found. But 
the events occurring elsewhere undoubtedly had 
ripple effects felt throughout the Virgin Puebloan 
region, most notably population increases and ex- 
pansion of farming communities into marginal en- 
vironments that were previously unoccupied, 
followed by abandonments that coincided with the 
collapse of social systems that integrated local pop- 
ulations into the larger Puebloan world. 


Grand Staircase Late Pueblo IT 


Generally, the late Pueblo II remains the 
most thoroughly documented period of prehistory 
in the Virgin Branch area, in large part because sites 
attributed to this period are more conspicuous. 
Small Pueblo H sites range from the single, round 
semi-subterranean pithouse with associated storage 
structures to more formal arrangements consisting 
of a tow of contiguous sub-rectangular storage 
structures with a pithouse attached to one end, 
often in the shape of an arc. Many sites in the re- 
gion feature combinations of both patterns (Jones 
1986a; Walling et al. 1986; Westfall 1987b). Larger 
sites containing more than 10 rooms, often up to 
30 rooms, are relatively abundant in the region, but 
they are not as common as the smaller sites. The 
larger sites were usually configured in C or U 
shapes, but some were linear, L-shaped, E-shaped, 
ot V shaped. 


The exploitation of upland environments 
during late Pueblo H times has generally been at- 
tributed to improved climatic conditions (Dean et 
al. 1985; Euler et al. 1979) and the introduction of 
new, heartier strains of maize adapted to shorter 
growing seasons (Martin and Plog 1973). The in- 
flux of Kayenta traits at about AD 1050 has been 
interpreted by some as evidence of an actual mi- 
gration into the Virgin Branch area from northern 
Arizona, whereas others see the prevalence of 
Kayenta traits at this time as evidence of robust so- 
cioeconomic trade networks that reached their 
maximum spatial extent. 
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McFadden (2016) has suggested the late 
Pueblo II period can be distinguished from the early 
Pueblo II by the “introduction of exotic material” 
that he sees as evidence of a brief expansion into 
the Grand Staircase. Late Pueblo II ceramics in the 
Virgin Branch area closely parallel those found in 
the northern Kayenta area during the Klethla Phase 
(AD 1090-1170), as described by Ambler (1985). 
Whitewares included Sosi, Dogoszhi, and Flagstaff 
types, all of which have analogs in locally produced 
Tusayan Whiteware (Virgin Series) and Shinarump 
Whiteware types (Figure 6.18). Kayenta orange 
wates included Tusayan Black-on-red, Medicine 
Black-on-red, and Citadel and Tusayan poly- 
chromes, all of which have analogs in the Shi- 
narump Redware series. Bull Creek arrow points 
were introduced, although Parowan Basal-notched 
points continued to be the most common point. 


Large linear pueblos first appear in late 
Pueblo II times. Excavated sites reveal they were 
constructed in traditional Virgin Puebloan fashion, 
room by room or segment by segment. Another 
structural form was a small north-south roomblock 
measuring about 8 by 2 meters. These structures oc- 
curred as the primary feature at a site or as a sec- 
ondary roomblock. Although much smaller, they 
appear to have been constructed during a single 
episode. and 
roomblocks were primarily used for storage, but res- 


construction Masonry jacal 
idential rooms with hearths were sometimes incor- 
porated into them. In addition, it was also common 
for these sites to have fully subterranean pit struc- 
tures located to the southeast of the roomblock 


(McFadden 2016). 


Whether fully subterranean pit structures 
functioned as kivas or as winter residences has not 
been resolved. The occurrence of kivas in the Vir- 
gin Branch area might suggest increased social and 
ideological complexity, as well as contact with or mi- 
gration from the Kayenta region (McFadden 2016). 
Although many of these subterranean structures 
have been labeled kivas, most lack some features 
typically associated with kivas elsewhere in the 
Southwest. Based on ceramic cross-dating and a few 
radiocarbon and tree-ring dates, McFadden 
(2016:154) suggested that kivas appeared about AD 





Figure 6.18: Examples of black-on-white bowls recovered from the Arroyo Site within the Monument. These 
styles first appeared in late Pueblo II times and continued to be used into Pueblo III times with little change. 


Photo: GDBENM 


1100 “along with the constellation of traits associ- 
ated with the Pueblo II expansion.” He suggested 
kivas never became an important feature at most 
Virgin Branch sites, and after their initial introduc- 
tion they might have played a more secular role as 
winter residences. 
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Aikens (1965a:56) argued that Pueblo II ex- 
pansion was the result of local population growth, 
but others have proposed the expansion included 
actual population shifts. Lyneis (1996:11) argued 
“the area east of the Kanab Creek drainage seems 
to show the effects of the Kayenta expansion that 


began around AD 1050, resulting in the establish- 
ment of Kayenta populations in the Kaiparowits 
and Paria Plateaus, the Inner Canyon, and Walhalla 
Glades.” McFadden (2016) agreed, suggesting the 
late Pueblo II period “is very much a manifestation 
of the Pueblo II expansion. Although it is possible 
that the actual migration was limited, its effects 
through diffusion of material culture was felt 
throughout the Virgin culture area.” McFadden 
placed this expansion at about AD 1100. 


The late Pueblo II (AD 1050 to 1150) saw 
a proliferation of different painted and corrugated 
pottery types that are temporally sensitive markers, 
based on tree-ring dates from the Kayenta region. 
Most prevalent are corrugated types that appeared 
in this region about AD 1050 (Pierce 1999). In the 
Kayenta region, corrugated potsherds outnumber 
plain ware ceramics more than 10 to one after about 
AD 1050. In the Virgin area, plain wares almost al- 
ways outnumber corrugated potsherds, although 
there was a steady increase in corrugated ceramics 
through time (Allison 2008; Jenkins 1981; Lyneis 
1986a, 1986b). North Creek Corrugated and Shi- 
narump Corrugated are commonplace in the Grand 
Staircase region, whereas Moapa Corrugated, Lo- 
gandale Corrugated, and Shivwits Corrugated are 
extremely rare or have not yet been reported. 


This period also featured the appearance of 
Dogoszhi Black-on-white and Sosi Black-on-white 
at sites north and west of the Colorado River, as 
well as locally produced whitewares that resembled 
or imitated the Kayenta types. Tsegi Orange Wares 
are found in the Grand Staircase region, but these 
were replaced by locally made Shinarump Redwares 
after a short time (Allison 2008). 

Dogoszhi-style ceramics found 
throughout the Grand Staircase region, but never 
in significant quantities. Dogoszhi Black-on-white 
was manufactured in the Kayenta heartland be- 
tween AD 1050 and 1190 (Ambler 1985; Chris- 
tensen 1994). Hildale Black-on-gray is the Tusayan 
Whiteware (Virgin Series) analog to Dogoszhi 
Black-on-white. It is fairly common throughout the 


are 


Grand Staircase region, but it usually represents 
only about 1 percent of the ceramics at any given 
site. Vermilion Black-on-white is the Shinarump 
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Whiteware analog to Dogoszhi Black-on-white. 
This type appears to be quite rare or it was not iden- 
tified as such on state site forms. Given the pro- 
duction area was somewhere east of Kanab Creek, 
it should be fairly common in GSENM. Slide 
Mountain Black-on-gray, the Moapa Whiteware 
analog to Dogoszhi Black-on-white, has not been 
reported in the Grand Staircase. 


Sosi-style ceramics are more common in 
the Grand Staircase area, but these also constitute a 
small percentage of the overall collections. Sosi 
Black-on-white was manufactured in the Kayenta 
heartland between AD 1050 and 1200 (Ambler 
1985; Christensen 1994). It is common at sites on 
the eastern Grand Staircase, and it is also found on 
the Kaiparowits Plateau and upper Escalante River 
Basin. North Creek Black-on-gray is the Tusayan 
Whiteware (Virgin Series) analog to Sosi Black-on- 
white. Itis the most commonly reported whiteware 
in the Grand Staircase region (and elsewhere in the 
Virgin Branch region). Wygaret Black-on-white is 
the Shinarump Whiteware analog to Sosi Black-on- 
white. This type appears to be quite rare or it was 
not identified as such on state site forms. Given the 
production area was east of Kanab Creek, it should 
also be fairly common in GSENM. Moapa Black- 
on-gray is the Moapa Whiteware analog to Sosi 
Black-on-white, and it is fairly common on the west- 
ern Arizona Strip, but it is extremely rare east of 
Kanab Creek. 


Redwares are also important late Pueblo I 
indicators, whether they were Kayenta types pro- 
duced elsewhere or locally produced types that share 
design characteristics with the Kayenta types. The 
Kayenta redwares are subsumed within types de- 
fined as Tsegi Orange Ware, which was manufac- 
tured in the Kayenta heartland between AD 1050 
and 1300 (Ambler 1985; Christensen 1994). Types 
found in the Virgin Branch area include Medicine 
Black-on-red, Tusayan Black-on-red, Cameron Poly- 
chrome, and Citadel Polychrome. 


Redwares produced in the Grand Staircase 
region have been assigned to the Shinarump Red- 
ware series, which was “tempered with mostly sand 
or crushed sandstone and made with high-iron clay 
that, when fired in a reducing atmosphere, often vit- 


rify to a dark gray color that many analysts describe 
as having a purplish tint” (Allison 2008:21). Shi- 
narump Redwate is far more common in the Grand 
Staircase area than Tsegi Orange Ware, and it is also 
common at sites in the Kaiparowits Plateau and 
upper Escalante River regions. 


Some researchers see the appearance of 
Tsegi Orange Ware north of the Colorado River as 
either trade wares or locally produced wares made 
by Kayenta immigrants between AD 1050 and 
1150. This was followed by the similar-but-locally- 
produced Shinarump Redware after AD 1150, 
which is seen as imitation of the earlier designs (Mc- 
Fadden 2016). Four Tsegi Orange Ware types have 
analogs in the Shinarump Redware series: 


® Medicine Black-on-red is a Tsegi Orange Ware 
manufactured in the Kayenta heartland between 
AD 1040 and 1170 (Ambler 1985; Christensen 
1994). The Shinarump Redware analog is Kanab 
Black-on-red, which is found at late Pueblo II sites 
in the Grand Staircase region. 
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@® ‘Tusayan Black-on-red is a Tsegi Orange Ware 
manufactured in the Kayenta heartland between 
AD 1045 and 1240 (Ambler 1985, Christensen 
1994). The Shinarump Redware analog is Middleton 
Black-on-red, which is also similar to Deadman’s 
Black-on-red but with a Dogoszhi style. 


@® Cameron Polychrome is a Tsegi Orange Ware 
manufactured in the Kayenta heartland between 
AD 1040 to 1170 (Ambler 1985; Christensen 1994). 
The Shinarump Redware analog is Middleton Poly- 
chrome, which is assumed to have a similar tempo- 
ral range. 


@® Citadel Polychrome is a Tsegi Orange Ware 
manufactured in the Kayenta heartland between 
AD 1040 to 1200 (Ambler 1985; Christensen 1994). 
The Shinarump Redware analog is Nankoweap 
Polychrome, which features wide red bands outlined 
by thin black lines. 


All of these late Pueblo H ceramics, along 
with corrugated ceramics regardless of type, are 
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Figure 6.19: Masonry residences erected in alcoves, popularly referred to as cliff dwellings, 
are not all that common in the Grand Staircase and are limited to a few canyons west of the 


Monument, such as this one in Cottonwood Canyon northwest of Kanab. A few are also 
found in the lower Escalante River and Fiftymile Mountain areas. Neil Judd Photo: Smith- 
sonian Institution (digital scan courtesy of GSENM). 
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Table 6.9 























Inside Outside Material Corroborative 
Site No. Lab No. Date Date Dated Site Type General Location Citations Indicators 

Sheltered 

42Kal504 UTM-I1 944p lilly Juniper Residential Cottonwood Canyon Tipps 1989 Architecture (Kiva) 
Sheltered 

42Ka1504 UTM-13 1052p LO99r Juniper Residential Cottonwood Canyon Tipps 1989 Arehitecture (Kiva) 
Sheltered. 

42Kal504 UTM-I4 1013p L101r Juniper Residential Cottonwood Canyon Tipps 1989 Architecture (Kiva) 
Sheltered. 

42Kal504 UTM-15 9211p 1054vv Juniper Residential Cottonwood Canyon Tipps 1989 Architecture (Kiva) 
Sheltered. 

42Kal504 UTMI8 922+p L101rb Juniper Residential Cottonwood Canyon Tipps 1989 Architecture (Kiva) 
Sheltered 

42Ka1504 UTM-L9 982p 1099erb Jumper Residential Cottonwood Canyon Tipps 1989 Architecture (Kiva) 
Sheltered 

42Kal504 UTM-20 963p 1099erb Juniper Residential Cortonwood Canyon Tipps 1989 Architecture (Kiva) 

42Kal520 UTM-099 1 04G+p 1147vw Jumper Sheltered Storage Parunuweap Canyon McFadden 2016 None 

42Ka1520 UTMIOO — LO30%p 48th Juniper Sheltered Storage Parunuweap Canyon McFadden 2016 None 

42Ka1520 UTM101 1047+p L1S0+¥ Jumper Sheltered Storage Parunuweap Canyon McFadden 2016 None 

42Kal520 UTM-102 1057 1149+y Juniper Sheltered Storage Parunuweap Canyon McFadden 2016 None 

42Ka1520 UTM103 LOSOp 1150¢rb Juniper Sheliered Storage Parunuweap Canyon McFadden 2016 None 

42Kal520 UTM-104 1044p 1149+vv Jumper Sheliered Storage Parunuweap Canyon McFadden 2016 None 

42Ka1520 UTM-L05 LO75p LA 8w Juniper Sheltered Storage Parunuweap Canyon McFadden 2016 None 

42Kal520 UTM-106 1052p 1149+y Jumper Sheltered Storage Parunuweap Canyon McFadden 2016 None 

42Kal520 UTM107 1051p 1138vv Jumper Sheltered Storage Parunuweap Canyon McFadden 2016 None 
Sheltered 

42Kal 696 UTM-33 785+ Ii bet Juniper Residential Kanab Canyon McFadden 2016 Ceramics 

42Ka5571 UITM-108 993p 1150+1b Pinyon Sheltered Storage Parunyweap Canyon McFadden 2016 Ceramics 


42Ka6293 nit 1023+vv ' g Residential Kanab Canyon Nash 2013 Ceramics 










42Ka6293 1009+vv i b Residential Kanab Canyon Nash 2013 Ceramics 
AZ B:1:102 ABM-31 1016 1L096vv Juniper Open Residential Short Creek Kanab BLM Ceramics-Architecture 
AZ B:1:102 ABM-33 968 L148 tty Juni n Residential Short Creek Kanab BLM Cerumics-Architecture 





Table 6.9: Tree-ring dates from the Vermilion Cliffs (northern Grand Staircase) region. 


convenient temporal markers. Not surprising, the ring dates are much mote precise. None of the tree- 
number of sites attributed to this period of time is ring dates reported by McFadden (2016) have cut- 
considerably greater than any earlier period. Less ting dates after AD 1150, suggesting new 
certain is whether this assessment reflects bias in construction in the northern Grand Staircase region 
that sites attributed to earlier periods are not so eas- had ceased by that time. 
ily identifiable based on surface artifacts, and 
whether or not field identifications accurately iden- One of these was Cottonwood Cliff 
tified ceramic types. This conundrum is illustrated Dwelling, described as “the largest cliff-dweller set- 
by different reports from the Glen Canyon Project tlement” north of the Colorado River (Judd 
where Gunnerson (1959a, 1959b) recognized locally 1926:114; see also Figure 6.19). Betsy Tipps (1989:9) 
produced Virgin Series ceramics, whereas Fowler later conducted excavations at the site, identifying 
and Aikens (1963), who revisited the same sites, saw as many as 18 rooms, including residences, storage 
a Kayenta origin and applied Kayenta names to the structures, and an earthen kiva. She observed the 
ceramic types. ratio of living rooms to storage facilities was 1 to 
1.76, reflecting the importance of storage to prehis- 
The ceramic evidence supports the chrono- toric inhabitants. 
metric database that includes 16 radiocarbon dates 
between AD 1050 and 1150 (Table 6.8) and another There was also clear indication of addi- 
18 tree-ring dates (Table 6.9). The 95 percent prob- tional buried rooms and features, as well as non-ar- 
ability ranges of the radiocarbon dates span the chitectural features such as rock art and sharpening 
early Pueblo II and Pueblo HI periods, but the tree- grooves. Charcoal from the kiva hearth returned a 
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Figure 6.20: Puebloan rock art styles commonly depict the same geometric designs found on ceram- 
ics. Also common are clan symbols readily recognizable to modern descendants. Photo: Jerry D. 
Spangler 


date of 840 £80 years BP (AD 1180 median prob- 
ability). Additionally, seven tree-ring dates were ob- 
tained with outside rings dating from AD 1054 to 
AD 1111. These dates were consistent with the pre- 
dominance of North Creek Black-on-gray and 
Hildale Black-on-gray ceramics (Kayenta types were 
not especially common). 


Another site in Cottonwood Canyon ini- 
tially investigated by Neil Judd in 1919 is similar to 
Cottonwood Cliff Dwelling in that it featured a well- 
constructed masonry residence, separate masonry 
storage tooms, and a kiva 4.1 meters in diameter 
(Judd 1926:98). A riparian twig from the roof matrix 
of the residence later returned a radiocarbon date 
of 890 +50 BP (AD 1136 median probability), a date 
consistent with what McFadden (2016) identified as 
Dogoszhi Black-on-white and Tusayan Corrugated 
potsherds. An earlier occupation was suggested by 
the presence of early Pueblo I potsherds. 
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Trail Canyon Alcove is located in a small 
tributary to Kanab Creek It features a masonry ar- 
chitecture in an alcove setting, including storage 
rooms built accretionally over time, and a possible 
kiva nearly 6 meters in diameter. The site produced 
two late Pueblo II radiocarbon dates of 980 +60 
BP (AD 1076 median probability) and 920 +40 BP 
(AD 1106 median probability), both of which 
were consistent with corrugated ceramics at the 
site. The presence of Basketmaker HI and early 
Pueblo II rim forms suggested earlier occupations, 
something consistent with a maize radiocarbon 
date that reflected a possible Pueblo I occupation 
(McFadden 2016). 


Another site in the Bay Bill tributary to 
Parunuweap Canyon consisted of three storage 
structures located in two small rockshelters. Struc- 
ture 1 was a large D-shaped masonry granary meas- 
uring 2 by 1.4 meters with an interior height of 1.5 
meters. It featured a rectangular entry with a sand- 


stone slab lintel and threshold. A worked riparian 
twig collected from the interior fill yielded a radio- 
carbon date of 950 +70 BP (AD 1097 median prob- 
ability). A single St. George Black-on-gray potsherd 
and a few North Creek Gray potsherds were ob- 
served, suggesting an early Pueblo II occupation. 
Nine tree-ring dates, however, were clustered tightly 
between AD 1147 and AD 1150, suggesting the 
beams were cut at the same time and perhaps stored 
in anticipation of future construction that never 
happened (McFadden 2016). 


Nipple Spring Alcove was initially de- 
scribed by Julian Steward (1941:283) as a “masonry 
cliff house,” although subsequent investigations 
(McFadden 2016:104) identified only granaries and 
wall remnants. A well-preserved timber indicated a 
cutting date of AD 1150 or AD 1151, suggesting 
the construction occurred at this dry-farming site 
during a severe drought. 


In summary, the late Pueblo IT chronomet- 
ric data is weighted heavily toward sheltered sites 
that exhibit often-exceptional masonry construction. 
Most of these sites have evidence of earlier occupa- 
tions, based on ceramic and chronomettic evidence, 
and the late Pueblo Il expression found here appears 
to represent accretion of new architectural traits 
rather than a replacement of earlier architecture. 


Reoccupation of older sites is also evident 
at sites identified during the course of inventories. 
According to the state site database, 30 sites with 
Basketmaker III ceramics also had late Pueblo H ce- 
ramics, 29 sites with Pueblo I ceramics also had late 
Pueblo I ceramics, and 55 sites with early Pueblo 
II ceramics also had late Pueblo II ceramics. In 
other words, 114 sites occupied during earlier peri- 
ods were utilized to a greater or lesser extent in late 
Pueblo II times. This compares to 112 sites with late 
Pueblo I whitewares but without indicators of ear- 
lier occupations. 


The actual number of sites attributed to 
this period of time is much greater than indicated 
by those sites with identifiable whiteware ceramics. 
Another 247 sites had corrugated ceramics and/or 
unidentified whitewares and redwares that are prob- 
ably attributed to this period of time. The sheer 
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number of late Pueblo II sites (ca. 500) is two to 
three times greater than any earlier period of time, 
which would seem to support the idea of larger 
populations after about AD 1050. This might also 
reflect bias in that these ceramics are much more 
temporally sensitive and recognizable. 


Fiftymile Mountain Phase 


The late Formative on the Kaiparowits 
Plateau and upper Escalante River Basin, discussed 
in Chapter 5, is commonly referred to as the 
Fiftymile Mountain Phase, a reference to the prolif- 
eration of late Pueblo II sites on the Kaiparowits 
Plateau. It begins about AD 1050 and concludes 
when Ancestral Puebloan groups and/or influence 
disappeared from the region sometime between AD 
1150 to AD 1250. This period of time in both the 
Escalante River and Kaiparowits Plateau regions has 
typically been described within the context of a 
Pueblo II expansion, although there is little agree- 
ment as to which region provided the impetus for 
that expansion and whether or not it involved a dis- 
placement or assimilation of existing Fremont 
groups. Most researchers today acknowledge a short- 
term expansion into the region by Kayenta groups 
or by groups imitating Kayenta pottery styles. 


Twenty-five late Formative radiocarbon 
dates have been reported from 15 sites in the 
Kaiparowits Plateau and Escalante River regions 
that might be attributed to this Pueblo H expansion 
(see Table 5.11 in Chapter 5). These dates were de- 
rived from sites that either have distinctive Pueblo 
II architecture or the sites have distinctive late 
Pueblo I ceramics. Some of these sites might rep- 
resent occupations by Fremont farmers who had 
close social and economic relationships with their 
Ancestral Puebloan neighbors 


In addition, eight sites in the region have 
produced 25 tree-ring dates with outside rings dat- 
ing between AD 980 and 1189 (see Table 5.12 in 
Chapter 5). All of these tree-ring dates were associ- 
ated with large residential sites in both open and 
sheltered settings and with storage locales in shel- 
tered settings. All but one were associated with An- 
cestral Puebloan ceramic assemblages defined in 
either the Grand Staircase or Kayenta regions. 





Figure 6.21: The alcoves below the rim of Fiftymile Mountain contain an abundance of granaries and 
several large residences or cliff dwellings occupied during late Pueblo II and early Pueblo III times. 


The idea of an actual migration of some 
Kayenta farmers into the region is also supported 
by excavations at two sites in the Circle Cliffs region. 
The Coombs Site, located on Boulder Creek in the 
Boulder Mountain foothills, consisted of an abun- 
dance of surface and subsurface living and storage 
structures oriented around a plaza in a typical 
Kayenta configuration. The site yielded four radio- 
carbon dates, as well as a wealth of tree-ring dates 
that seem to support the hypothesis that Puebloan 
farmers migrated into the region in late Pueblo II 
times. About 5 percent of the ceramics at the 
Coombs Site were classified as Fremont, implying 
at least some coexistence of existing Fremont pop- 
ulations and Ancestral Puebloan immigrants. 


Latady and Prince (1994) and Lister and 
Lister (1961) observed the abundance of animal 
bones suggested the importance of meat and the 
use of hide, bones, antler and sinew for clothing and 
tools. Mule deer were the most common faunal te- 
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mains, followed by bighorn sheep. Lister and Lister 
(1961) suggested that entire animals were being 
transported to the site for processing. McFadden 
(2016) suggested Coombs Village was not just an 
agricultural oasis, but was also situated to take ad- 
vantage of big game migrations during winter sim- 
ilar to earlier Fremont patterns. Initially, Coombs 
Village could have been a typical Kayenta agricul- 
tural pueblo, but later it became primarily a winter 
occupation focused on hunting, but with outlying 
agricultural sites occupied during the summer. In 
other words, Coombs Village represented a winter 
ageregation focused on hunting and nearby Lamp- 
stand Ruins might have represented a dry farming 
locale occupied during the summer. 


Most of the chronometric data suggest that 
Coombs Village was constructed and occupied very 
late in late Pueblo II times, and that it persisted less 
than 100 years. Four radiocarbon dates ranged from 
1115 +85 BP (AD 907 median probability) to 785 


+80 BP (AD 1225 median probability), although the 
earliest date was considered much too early. The 
tree-ring evidence also supports construction of the 
site in the mid-AD 1100s (Bannister et al. 1969; 
Robinson and Cameron 1991). Of note, McFadden 
(2016) reported two additional tree-ring dates of 
AD 1095 (+vv) and AD 1165 (+vv). 


The size and complexity of Coombs Vil- 
lage is certainly unusual in the GSENM region, but 
the aggregation of populations into small pueblos 
during late Formative times is hardly unique in the 
Southwest. The large size of the pueblo suggests it 
might have been a focus of socioeconomic activities 
in the upper Escalante River region at this time. 


The size of Coombs Village undoubtedly 
had significant socioeconomic and political impli- 
cations for surrounding communities. This is cer- 
tainly evident at Lampstand Ruins, a small pueblo 
with numerous outlier field houses in upland mesa 
settings without permanent water. Described as a 
Kayenta settlement, Lampstand Ruins is actually a 
concentration of at least seven residential and stor- 
age sites that were clustered primarily in a group of 
upper ruins with three distinct roomblocks and 
smaller features on the eastern edge of a high mesa, 
and a lower set of ruins below the mesa rim. 


Excavations of the northern and central 
roomblocks revealed a series of linear roomblocks 
with masonry storage and residential structures, 
abundant late Pueblo H ceramics, and off-site gran- 
aries. Crews also identified a larger jacal structure 
described as a residential structure, although it 
lacked a hearth. Eight radiocarbon dates ranged 
from 1300 +60 BP (AD 722 median probability) to 
890 +70 BP (AD 1137 median probability), al- 
though four or five of the dates were much too early 
and were inconsistent with the ceramic collections 
(Baadsgaard and Fergusson 1999; Janetski and Tal- 
bot 1998). A tree-ring date of AD 1083 (++vv) was 
later reported from one of the pueblos in the 
Lampstand complex (McFadden 2016). 


Lampstand Ruins were probably indicative 
of a small population closely related to those living 
at Coombs Village. All ceramic and architectural 
evidence suggests a brief occupation, perhaps 20 
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to 50 years, by dry farmers without immediate ac- 
cess to permanent water. As a whole, Lampstand 
Ruins was about one-fourth the size of Coombs 
Village, but the sheer number of small pueblos or 
field houses on nearby mesa rims suggested a 
larger population than was evident at the pueblo 
itself. The presence of surface roomblocks would 
appear to fit the pattern described above for pop- 
ulation aggregation, changing storage needs, and 


reduced mobility. 


An analysis of inventory data in the areas 
around Coombs Village and Lampstand Ruins iden- 
tified 55 sites attributed to Kayenta immigrants. 
Wright (2001:105) found that these sites were gen- 
erally clustered in close proximity to either Coombs 
Village or Lampstand Ruins, that logistical use of 
the lowlands was not intensive, and that late Pueblo 
II populations “relied extensively on dry farming 
and, therefore, did not stray far from their estab- 
lished settlements.” 


The temporal and spatial relationship be- 
tween Coombs Village and Lampstand Ruins, as 
well as the peripheral sites around them, appears 
quite convincing, but it also might reflect only one 
aspect of late Pueblo I adaptations in the region. 
As we discussed in Chapter 5, evidence from the 
Arrowhead Complex at Wide Hollow, located just 
above the Escalante River, suggest that Ancestral 
Puebloan groups moved into that area, either dis- 
placing, assimilating, or coexisting with Fremont 
groups who had lived there for five centuries or 
more. Two deep pithouses at Arrowhead Hill were 
similar to those excavated at Coombs Village, but 
the limited field work did not identify roomblocks, 
courtyards, or kivas that would be expected at late 
Pueblo II sites. 


In summary, the upper Escalante River 
country, which had been home to Fremont and An- 
cestral Fremont groups since at least AD 200, ex- 
perienced an influx of Ancestral Puebloan 
immigrants sometime between AD 1050 and 1100. 
These immigrants exploited highland environments 
between 6,000 and 7,500 feet elevation where pre- 
cipitation might have been greater, but shorter 
growing seasons would have made agriculture 
much riskier. 


Dry farming in marginal environments 
suggests that climatic conditions were amenable to 
risky farming strategies, even if only for short peri- 
ods. Fine-scale paleoenvironmental reconstructions 
are not available for the Kaiparowits Plateau and 
upper Escalante River Basin, but proxy tree-ring 
data from the greater Southwest suggest an abnor- 
mally wet period from AD 1040 to 1129, followed 
by a mega-drought from AD 1130 to 1177. This, in 
turn, was followed by a wet cycle from AD 1193 to 
AD 1269, and then another mega-drought from AD 
1273 to 1297 (Benson and Berry 2009:100). 


The first of the two wet periods coincides 
nicely with the beginning of the late Pueblo I pe- 
riod and the expansion of Ancestral Puebloan farm- 
ing groups into all three sub-regions of GSENM, as 
well as the Arizona Strip. Increased precipitation 
might have made higher elevations agriculturally 
productive, but only if accompanied by warmer tem- 
peratures that extended growing seasons at higher 
elevations, or if maize hybrids had been developed 
that were adapted to shorter growing seasons. 


Most of the tree-ring dates from Escalante 
River and Kaiparowits Plateau regions suggest con- 
struction episodes at about AD 1130 or later. This 
would place the occupations of both regions at the 
onset of the first mega-drought. It seems counter- 
intuitive that farming groups would expand into 
high-risk environments during periods of climatic 
deterioration. Lampstand Ruins, Coombs Village, 
and the Kaiparowits Plateau sites are all at very high 
elevations between 6,500 and 7,500 feet elevation. 
Farming at higher elevations with greater precipita- 
tion can be an appropriate response to drought con- 
ditions at lower elevations (Arnold-Boomgarden 
2015), and it was one that proved particularly effec- 
tive during Pueblo I times in the Four Corners re- 
gion (Hurst 1992; Lipe and Varien 1999a, 1999b). 
It is also interesting to note the latest tree-ring cut- 
ting date in either region is AD 1189, or just before 
the onset of another abnormally wet cycle. 


As summarized by Benson and Berry 
(2009:112), long-term drought intervals of 20 
years or more would have inevitably exceeded 
maize storage limits, and “when this occurred, 
people had to move, either laterally outside the 
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drought-stricken region or vertically to wetter and 
cooler elevations.” If climatic reconstructions else- 
where in the Southwest can be applied to the 
Kaiparowits Plateau and upper Escalante River 
country, and the tree-ring dates are accurate indi- 
cators of construction episodes, then two possi- 
bilities must be considered: 


@ The proliferation of high-elevation sites in late 
Pueblo I times might represent a vertical response 
by local groups to drought conditions at lower and 
mid-range elevations beginning about AD 1130. 
Once drought conditions ameliorated at lower ele- 
vations, the upland farmers returned to their earlier 
farms at the lower locations. 


® = High-elevation sites could represent lateral 
movement of groups from distant regions (e.g., the 
Kayenta region) fleeing drought conditions farther 
to the south. Once drought conditions ameliorated 
south of the Colorado River, they simply returned 
to their Kayenta homeland. 


Regional Comparisons 


The same pattern of rapid population in- 
creases, the emergence of linear and C-shaped 
pueblos, and the expansion of farming into ex- 
tremely marginal upland environments is repeated 
throughout the high plateaus south and west of 
GSENM, especially the Paria Plateau, Shivwits 
Plateau, Kanab Plateau, Little Creek Mountain, and 
Kaibab Plateau (Harry 2008, 2013, 2015; Huffman 
et al. 1990; Moffitt and Chang 1978; Thompson and 
Thompson, 1974, 1978; Westfall 1987b), as well as 
lower Colorado River environments like the Unkar 
Delta and Furnace Flats where population agerega- 
tions reached unprecedented levels (Jones 1986a, 
1986b; Schwartz et al. 1990). 

Lyneis (1995) suggested that areas east of 
Kanab Creek experienced an actual Kayenta migra- 
tion into those areas, whereas groups to the west of 
Kanab Creek were influenced by the migration, but 
were never full enveloped by it. The concept of a 
boundary between Kayenta and Virgin populations 
is supported by three lines of ceramic evidence: 


@® = Actual Kayenta whitewares and redwares are 
found east of Kanab Creek throughout the north- 
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ern Grand Staircase, the Kaiparowits Plateau, and 
Escalante River Basin, but they are comparatively 
rate west of Kanab Creek. 


® Olivine-tempered Moapa Grayware and Moapa 
Whiteware, believed to have been manufactured in 
the Mt. Trumbull area, are commonplace west of 
Kanab Creek, but they are rarely documented at 
sites east of Kanab Creek. 


@ The emergence of a distinct Shinarump Red- 
ware tradition, probably in the Vermilion Cliffs area 
near Johnson Canyon or the Paria Plateau, is a lo- 
cally produced analog of Kayenta redwares, sug- 
gesting close interaction with Kayenta groups. It is 
especially common east of Kanab Creek, although 
it was traded widely among groups to the west. It is 
the only locally produced redware found among 
Virgin Branch groups. 


In most respects, however, this late Pueblo 
II boundary is an artificial construct based on certain 
ceramic characteristics. Settlement patterns, demo- 
graphic trends, increased agricultural intensification, 
enhanced regional trade networks, and architectural 
patterns are indistinguishable whether east or west 
of Kanab Creek. In fact, the entire Virgin Branch 
region appears to reflect differences specific to 
unique local environmental variables, such as the 
availability of quality building stone, the location of 
manageable water, and availability of certain faunal 
resoutces like rabbits and tortoises. 


Subtle east-to-west and west-to-east differ- 
ences have been identified that might have pan-re- 
gional significance (see Richard Ahlstrom’s Puebloan 
Culture Identity, in Roberts 2018). But regional simi- 
larities far outweigh differences at this point in time. 
Throughout the region, there was a proliferation of 
small- and medium-sized pueblos, and there was a 
shift to above-ground residences even though pit- 
houses continued to be used. A few larger sites like 
Coombs Village, Pottery Knoll, and Main Ridge 
might have integrated smaller, dispersed communi- 
ties into a larger social and resource redistribution 
network, and all groups engaged in pan-regional 
trade in exotic materials such as turquoise, stone 
pipes, and ocean shells, as well as more mundane 
household items such as rabbit-skin robes, yucca 
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sandals, and food. All groups were overly dependent 
on maize, which they supplemented with squash, 
beans, turkeys, and disturbance plants such as sun- 
flowers. And all groups were dependent on large- 
scale storage capabilities to ameliorate resource 
shortfalls from one year to the next. 


Lyneis (1995) referred to the late Pueblo II 
settlement pattern as co-residential “courtyard 
groups,” where residences were incorporated into a 
curvilinear or rectilinear alignment of storage rooms 
that defined and sheltered a courtyard. Courtyard 
groups were small in size, housed no more than a 
few families in a “face-to-face” community, and had 
no integrating community architecture like kivas. 
For the most part, this pattern is consistent across 
the Virgin Branch world. 


As in earlier times, the biggest difference 
between upland and lowland Virgin Branch adapta- 
tions was that upland groups exploited a wider va- 
riety of environmental niches, each of which 
required different agricultural approaches, from ir- 
tigation and sub-irrigation farming along permanent 
water sources, to rainfall management and manipu- 
lation in those drainages without permanent water, 
to dry farming of the mesa tops. Each was probably 
an adjunct to the other and each probably served as 
a contingency in the event other strategies failed. 


By comparison, lowland farmers were still 
tethered to the Virgin River, as well as a handful of 
tributaries like the Santa Clara River and Muddy 
River. As discussed by Lyneis (1995), some of these 
water sources are slow and sluggish and can be di- 
verted onto fields along the floodplain. Other water 
soutces ate vulnerable to spring flooding, but the 
retreat of the floods would have left the river banks 
moist and suitable for sub-irrigation. And the scat- 
tering of springs might have allowed for garden 
plots in some areas. 


A hallmark of late Pueblo II times else- 
where in the Southwest is the increased reliance on 
water and soil control measures to increase the 
amount and quality of arable lands and to maximize 
soil moisture in areas where trans-evaporation is 
high. A few examples of check dams, terracing, and 
field borders have been reported from the high 






Lampstand Ruins 


Photo: Dan Bauer 


plateaus (Moffitt and Chang 1978; Westfall 1987b), 
as well as Houserock Valley (McFadden 2004) and 
the Colorado River corridor and adjacent Walhalla 
Plateau (Jones 1986a; Schwartz et al. 1980, 1981), 
but overall there is minimal evidence for these 
strategies in upland or lowland settings at this time. 


Of particular interest is Lyneis’ observation 
(1995:218) that “kivas do not seem to have been 
part of the Lowland Virgin occupation,” whereas 
evidence is common that kivas or kiva-like struc- 
tures were common in upland settings at this time. 
As we discussed earlier, kivas are well represented 
in the Cottonwood Canyon and Kanab Creek 
drainages (Judd 1926; McFadden 2016) and in the 
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Colorado River corridor (Jones 1986b; Schwartz et 
al. 1980). Possible kivas were also identified at Bo- 
nanza Dune (Aikens 1965), the Gnatmare Site (Met- 
calfe 1982), and Coombs Village (Lister and Lister 
1961), although these might have been unusually 
deep pithouses. 


Kivas were also reported at the mouth of 
Flood Canyon, on Little Creek Mountain, and at the 
Corn Grower Site in the upper Short Creek area. 
The latter site is unusual in that the D-shaped 
roomblock fully encloses a plaza that features a 
slightly off-center kiva. Tree-ring samples from the 
kiva vent shaft indicated a construction date at 
about AD 1150. 


Upland occupations on the southern 
Grand Staircase reflect adaptations to a broad 
range of environments and elevations, as well as 
different resource procurement activities. This is 
supported by 18 late Pueblo H radiocarbon dates 
(see Table 6.10 above). These dated sites are rep- 
resentative of simple and complex residences, as 
well as foraging, and storage activities. 


Pueblo IT: AD 1150 to 1300 


The Pueblo II period in the Virgin Branch 
region is problematic because of various definitions 
used to delineate it from earlier and later periods. 
And depending on the definition, it might not have 
existed at all. As 
traditionally de- 
fined in the 
greater Southwest, 
the Pueblo HI pe- 
tiod is marked by 
the appearance of 
certain ceramic in- 
dicators and archi- 
tectural 1150. 
characteristics, 
none of which are 
evident in 
GSENM ot surrounding areas. But if the period is 
mote loosely defined as Ancestral Puebloan organi- 
zational responses that followed the collapse of the 
Chacoan system, then Pueblo HI becomes a period 
of time rather than a catalog of material culture 
traits. We prefer the latter approach in this chapter. 


Also complicating a discussion of Pueblo 
III adaptations in GSENM and elsewhere in the 
Virgin Branch region is the appearance of Ances- 
tral Paiute groups, perhaps as early as AD 1000 but 
certainly by AD 1200. The co-existence of two dif- 
ferent cultural traditions is most pronounced in the 
Arizona Strip, St. George Basin, and lower Virgin 
River country (see Chapter 7). 


In the Southwest generally, the Pueblo II 
petiod of time from AD 1150 to 1300 is character- 
ized by the sociopolitical ramifications of the de- 
cline of major Chacoan centers in the San Juan 
Basin. These included the development of large ag- 
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The absence of Kayenta 
Pueblo IIT ceramics anywhere in 
the Monument suggests that con- 
tact with Kayenta groups south of 
the Colorado River ceased after AD 


gregated settlements in areas peripheral to the San 
Juan Basin, a retraction of the overall area occupied 
by Pueblo H farmers, changes in community pat- 
terns from clusters of dispersed settlements with 
occasional aggregates to the use of large, plaza-ori- 
ented villages, new configurations for exchange of 
information and materials, and, by the end of the 
period, the emergence of the Kachina cult and kiva 
complex resembling historic patterns (Lipe and Lek- 
son 1990; Lipe and Varien 1999b). 


At the same time, the period is also charac- 
terized by abandonment of some areas and popu- 
lation shifts to others; a decrease in the number of 
sites, but an increase in their size; widespread inten- 
sification of water 
and soil conserva- 
tion strategies that 
had appeared dur- 
ing Pueblo I 
times; the flores- 
cence of distinct 
architectural and 
ceramic com- 
plexes; and the 
widespread occu- 
pation of defensi- 
ble locations with 
dependable water sources during the decades pre- 
ceding abandonment. These sites are most recog- 
nized by the public at places such as Mesa Verde and 
Betatakin. 


A review of the voluminous archaeologi- 
cal literature related to this period is beyond the 
scope of this chapter (see Lipe and Varien 1999b 
for a superb overview of Pueblo III period re- 
seatch). As discussed above, the end of the Pueblo 
II period (AD 1150) was marked by dramatic pop- 
ulation declines in large geographic areas across the 
Southwest, including much of southwestern Utah 
and northwestern Arizona. Other areas experi- 
enced population increases, including the Long 
House Valley (Dean et al. 1978), Canyon de Chelly 
(McDonald 1976, Morris 1983), and the Mesa 
Verde heartland in the McElmo and Montezuma 
Creek drainages (Lipe and Lekson 1990; Lipe and 
Varien 1999b). 


Dispersed farmsteads in the hinterlands 
were abandoned in early Pueblo III times in favor 
of fewer, larger settlements consisting of large 
blocks of contiguous rooms or multi-unit pueblos. 
Later in the period, there is a noticeable shift toward 
cliff dwellings and canyon tim towers directly asso- 
ciated with dependable water (Eddy et al. 1984; Lipe 
and Lekson 1990, Lipe and Varien 1999b; Varien et 
al. 1996). This latter shift is generally thought to rep- 
resent a defensive response during late Pueblo HI 
times, as evidenced by settlements and towers on 
rock prominences, inaccessible mesas, escarpments, 
and precarious cliff ledges throughout the Four 
Corners region. As discussed by Hurst (1992:68), 
access to many of the sites is “particularly incon- 
venient, and defensible locations may have served 
exclusively as defensive citadels for use only during 
crises, rather than as full-time habitations.” 


This defensive response also coincided 
with a sharp distinction between the Kayenta and 
Mesa Verde Puebloans, as evidenced by a diver- 
gence of ceramic and architectural styles. Hurst 
noted (1992:69) that Mesa Verde and Kayenta pot- 
ters were producing similar ceramics and trading 
them extensively with one another during Pueblo I 
times. But by Pueblo III times, the two areas were 
producing unmistakably different whitewares, “the 
most distinct in their history ... and virtually none 
was passing between them.” McFadden (2012:205) 
made a similar observation in the Grand Staircase, 
where the absence of Kayenta Pueblo HI ceramics 
“suggests that after AD 1150, contact with the 
Kayenta south of the Colorado River ceased.” 


The great houses, great kivas, roads, and 
other associated features evident in southeastern 
Utah persisted well into Pueblo HI times, and in- 
deed these may have been defining characteristics 
of the Pueblo HI period in southeastern Utah 
(Hurst and Till 2002; Severance 1999, 2003, 2004). 
In some instances, earlier great houses were remod- 
eled or rebuilt, obscuring or obliterating remnants 
of the earlier construction. This period was also 
characterized by the appearance of large masonry 
towers at the heads of canyons, usually above reli- 
able water sources, that might have functioned as 
forts or symbols of ownership of the water sources 
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(Severance 2003:29). None of these architectural 
traits have yet been documented in GSENM. 


Grand Staitcase Pueblo II 


The Pueblo II period in the Virgin Branch 
region remains poorly understood, and the timing 
of events leading to abandonment appear to have 
varied from one sub-region to another. Some re- 
searchers originally argued for a general abandon- 
ment of the region by about AD 1150. But more 
recent research suggests that a few Puebloan 
groups remained in the region for the next century, 
some living in small communities in optimal envi- 
ronmental niches (McFadden 2012; Metcalfe 1982; 
Westfall 1987b) and others aggregating into com- 
paratively large pueblos (Jones 1986b; Morley 1993; 
Schwartz et al. 1980), although none of these ap- 
proached the size and complexity of pueblos in the 
Four Corners region. 


One of the most perplexing aspects of 
post-AD 1150 occupations is the rarity of true 
Pueblo III ceramics types anywhere in the Virgin 
Branch world. Dogoszhi and Sosi whitewares have 
a comparatively long period of production that ex- 
tended into Pueblo HI times. Flagstaff Black-on- 
white was manufactured in the Kayenta heartland 
between AD 1130 and 1230, and as such it is a good 
Pueblo III indicator. But we found few references 
to actual Flagstaff Black-on-white in the IMACS 
database. Two locally produced types are very sim- 
ilar, but these are also rare: 


@ Glendale Black-on-gray is the Tusayan White- 
ware (Virgin Series) analog to Flagstaff Black-on- 
white. It is not particularly common in the Grand 
Staircase, but there are a few references to it. 


® Cottonwood Black-on-white is Shinarump 
Whiteware analog to Flagstaff Black-on-white. This 
type appears to be quite rare or it is not identified 
as such on state IMACS forms. Given the produc- 
tion area was east of Kanab Creek, it should be 
fairly common. 


Twenty-five Pueblo III radiocarbon dates 
have been reported from Ancestral Puebloan sites 


on the northern Grand Staircase with median prob- 
ability ages between AD 1150 and 1300 (Table 6.11), 
most of which were derived from three complex 
residential sites: Arroyo Site, Pottery Knoll, and 
Gnatmare. Five additional radiocarbon dates asso- 
ciated with Ancestral Paiute occupations at this time 
are discussed in Chapter 7. 


The Gnatmare Site, located in the Cotton- 
wood Wash area on the extreme eastern periphery 
of the northern Grand Staircase, consisted of a sin- 
gle-room rectangular masonry structure and a sub- 
terranean circular pit structure almost 2 meters in 
depth. The rectangular structure measured 5.5 by 
5.9 meters east to west and 5 by 5.4 meters north to 
south. It featured walls constructed of sandstone 
slabs set in adobe mortar and chinked with smaller, 
irregularly shaped stones. A radiocarbon date of 720 
+65 BP (AD 1280 median probability) was reported 
from the roof fall of this structure (Metcalfe 1982). 


The circular structure, located about 6 me- 
ters away, measured about 3.7 meters in diameter. 
The floor area was 1.9 meters below ground level 
and featured a central basin-shaped hearth. Possible 
remains of a ventilator shaft were observed in the 


southwestern wall. Three vertical wooden poles 
were also located just inside and resting against the 
walls of the structure. A masonry bench was located 
along the northwestern quarter of the interior wall. 
Charcoal from the hearth area returned a radiocar- 
bon date of 980 £75 BP (AD 1071 median proba- 
bility). Metcalfe (1982:76) observed it “is tempting 
to apply the term kiva to a subsurface structure al- 
most two meters deep with a possible ventilator 
shaft and a masonry bench [but] the lack of other 
known contemporaneous structures at the site ar- 
gues that it was a domestic dwelling.” 


The large amount of cultural debris asso- 
ciated with the later occupation suggested the aban- 
donment of the structure was not planned, but 
rather forced upon the occupants by the fire that 
destroyed the roof. A radiocarbon sample from the 
roof returned a radiocarbon date of 835 +65 BP 
(AD 1193 median probability), a date considered 
statistically consistent with the ceramic evidence 
and the occupation of the rectangular structure 


(Metcalfe 1982). 


Pottery Knoll, a large late Formative resi- 
dential site at the confluence of Deer Springs Wash 


Circle Cliffs 


Photo: Dan Bauer = 
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and Park Wash, consisted of 57 rooms with contin- 
uous walls surrounding the pueblo. The pueblo was 
described as C-shaped, but unusual in the sense the 
courtyard was dissected by an L-shaped roomblock 
that divided the courtyard into two sections. Five 
radiocarbon dates ranging from 930 +60 BP (AD 
1107 median probability) to 770 +50 BP (AD 1247 
median probability) were reported. 


Morley (1993) argued that Pottery Knoll 
“does not fit the model usually used to describe the 
Virgin Branch,” a conclusion she based on masonry 
style and the complexity of the pueblo that included 
the presence of two plazas and probably a kiva. The 
frequency of corrugated potsherds, the presence of 
polychrome potsherds, and the maximum range of 
the radiocarbon dates extending into Pueblo III 
times also supported this assessment. McFadden 
(2016) has questioned whether the ceramics were 
accurately identified, suggesting they are actually all 
Pueblo II types. 


Morley (1993:160-165) suggested the size 
and complexity of the site was due to involuntary 
ageregation “by survivors of food scarcity, intensi- 
fication of regional interchange, and competition 
or warfare. However, since climatic, demographic 
and social factors could initiate any or all of these 
responses and the responses are interrelated, it is 
probable that aggregation was not caused by a sin- 
gle response.” 


The Arroyo Site, a late Pueblo II and 
Pueblo III farmstead located along Kitchen Corral 
Wash, was described as “typically Virgin” in that it 
featured episodes of construction followed by 
abandonment and reoccupations, each of which 
involved re-flooring and remodeling earlier features 
(McFadden 2012, 2016). Most of the site’s radio- 
carbon dates supported the idea of repeated occu- 
pations between about AD 1050 and 1250; earlier 
radiocarbon dates were probably the result of 
burning old wood. Artifacts were abundant and in- 
cluded a diverse chipped-stone tool assemblage, 
spindle whorls, bone tools, remains of turkeys and 
dogs, and more than 13,000 potsherds, none of 
which were Pueblo II types found south of the 
Colorado River. 
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McFadden observed (2016:123) that the 
Arroyo Site was an “intensively, if intermittently, oc- 
cupied farmstead” where subsistence was based 
largely on agriculture, but augmented by “abundant, 
locally available big game.” Final abandonment of 
the site after about AD 1270 might have been pre- 
cipitated by regional climatic deterioration (cf. Ben- 
son and Berry 2009) that restricted long-established 
patterns of population shifts among multiple agri- 
cultural options. McFadden (2012:206) argued that 
“overextension of the Virgin agricultural strategy 
that had been practiced since Basketmaker times, in 
combination with climatic deterioration, may have 
led to collapse of the subsistence economy and 
rapid depopulation of the Grand Staircase during 
the 13th century.” 


Collectively, these three sites are perplex- 
ing and in some respects contradictory. Pottery 
Knoll appears to represent an involuntary agere- 
gation of dispersed, small farmsteads during a time 
of environmental stress, food shortages, and in- 
creased competition. Yet Gnatmare and the Arroyo 
Site appear to represent dispersed farming settle- 
ments with one or two families. If some farmers 
found it advantageous to aggregate for mutual sup- 
port and protection (cf. Morley 1993), apparently 
others did not perceive threats at this time. Evi- 
dence of Pueblo HI violence or warfare is generally 
lacking in this region, although the deep pithouse 
at the Gnatmare Site was burned while still in use 
(Metcalfe 1982). 


Regional Comparisons 


Evidence of Pueblo II]-age occupations in 
the northern Grand Staircase is limited mostly to a 
handful of residential sites that have produced 
comparatively few dates. The chronometric data- 
base on the southern Grand Staircase, on the other 
hand, is considerably greater (n=45 dates), although 
some of these dates might represent subsequent 
reuse of pueblo sites by Ancestral Paiutes. Consid- 
ered collectively, the southern Grand Staircase ap- 
pears to have experienced a far greater Puebloan 
presence after AD 1150 than upland areas to the 
north, and this might have lasted into the early AD 
1300s (see Table 6.12). There are several perplexing 
dates from Puebloan sites, including one from 


maize (Harry 2015), that raise the possibility that 
pueblos were being occupied almost until the time 
of historic contact. 


These southern Grand Staircase sites at 
this time include large pueblos along the Colorado 
River jones 1986b; Miller 2005; Schwartz et al. 
1980), small pueblos in the Mt. Trumbull, Shivwits 
Plateau, and Kanab Plateau areas (Allison 2010; 
Harry 2008, 2013, 2015; Thompson and Thomp- 
son 1974), and repeatedly-occupied seasonal forag- 
ing camps characterized by clusters of roasting pits 
(Hereford et al. 1993; Neff et al. 2016; Reid and 
Betenson 2013). 


In fact, the cumulative chronometric data- 
base supports the idea that (1) there is no evidence 
of complete abandonment by AD 1150; (2) farm- 
ing communities large and small remained viable 
after AD 1150 even if socioeconomic interaction 
with Kayenta groups waned or disappeared; and 
(3) the mega- 
drought of ca. 
AD 1280 (cf. Ben- 
son and Berry 
2009) might have 
been the impetus 
for regional aban- 
donment, as was 
the case elsewhere 
in the Southwest. 
Even then, the 95 
percent probabil- 
ity ranges of dates 
from the Pinenut 
and Furnace Flats 


times. 


sites, among others, suggest that some remnant 
populations might have persisted well into the AD 
1300s. 


In the Unkar Delta area, Schwartz et al. 
(1980) suggested a shift in settlement patterns from 
river terraces to talus slopes and sand dune loca- 
tions. This adjustment might have been in response 
to a shortage of arable lands compared to earlier 
times (Effland et al. 1981), although climate change 
accompanied by erosion is commonly cited as the 
ptimary cause (Dean et al. 1985; Schwartz et al. 
1980). Evidence from Walhalla Glades, Powell 


The evidence suggests that 
the southern Arizona Strip region 
was much more intensively occu- 
pied during Pueblo ITI times than 
was the northern Grand Staircase, 
perhaps reflecting north-to-south 
population shifts in Pueblo I-III 
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Plateau, and Kanab Plateau suggests horticultural 
intensification that occurred in the late AD 1000s 
ot eatly 1100s might have prompted population 
growth that exceeded the carrying capacity of mar- 
ginal plateau environments (Jones 1986a; Schwartz 
et al. 1981). Three sites in particular offer intriguing 
evidence of a late (sometimes very late) Puebloan 
presence on the southern Grand Staircase. 


The Pinenut Site, located in lower Kanab 
Creek, consists of a series of well-preserved archi- 
tectural features, including a linear roomblock with 
six contiguous rooms, a slab-lined pithouse, an iso- 
lated cist, and a trash midden. These features re- 
turned a suite of radiocarbon dates ranging from 
970 +80 BP (AD 1078 median probability) to 590 
+85 BP (AD 1334 median probability), suggesting 
intermittent occupations throughout the entire late 
Pueblo Hand Pueblo HI periods (Westfall 1987b). 


Collectively, the architectural attributes 
wete considered 
typical of the Vir- 
gin Branch with 
the “accretion of 
rooms generally 
proceeding along 
a gentle arc, open 
to the east. This 
general layout is 
typical of Virgin 
[Puebloan] settle- 
ments and con- 
trasts with the 
neat, linear-to-an- 
gular room align- 
ments of Kayenta room blocks and pueblos” 
(Westfall 1987b:87). Construction stones were 
limestone blocks that were minimally shaped or 
not shaped at all. These were set vertically around 
the perimeter of individual rooms to form the 
basal footings for upper walls comprised of hori- 
zontal slabs. 


Two construction episodes were evident. 
Initial occupation of the site was from about AD 
1050 to 1100, which featured construction of the 
pithouse, slab-lined cist, and a block of two stone 
rooms utilized for storage. The second occupation 
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ranged from AD 1200 to 1250/1275 when some 
eatlier structures fell into disuse, others were teoc- 
cupied, and new structures were added. Final aban- 
donment occurred about AD 1275. Westfall (1987b) 
suggested the Pinenut Site was used by a small fam- 
ily group during the summer months, based on the 
rarity of faunal remains and interior hearths. 


Westfall (1987b:185-186) argued the tem- 
poral sequence was consistent with environmental 
data from elsewhere on the Colorado Plateau that 
the period from AD 1050 to 1150 was character- 
ized by high spatial variability in climatic condi- 
tions, prompting the settlement of 
micro-environments by a growing population. The 
period from AD 1150 to 1200 was a time of dete- 
riorating hydrologic conditions exacerbated by 
drought, resulting in widespread population dislo- 
cation and the collapse of regional alliances and in- 
teraction spheres. The interval from AD 1200 to 
1275 was marked by a gradual return to a high 
water table and aggraded floodplains, but generally 
featured low precipitation. The presence of cattail, 
willow, and maize indicated there was sufficient 
water to permit agriculture. 


The Furnace Flats Site is actually a large 
complex of constructed features on a terrace above 
the Colorado River. These features included slab- 
lined storage structures, a deep masonry kiva, and 
several masonry rooms (Jones 1986b). The fill inside 
one room yielded more than 50 ground stone tools, 
pendants of green and white-banded travertine in 
various stages of manufacture, and fragments of 
unfired pottery vessels. More than two dozen pot- 
sherds and five pieces of bone had been shaped and 
ground into disks and rectangular pieces. 


This site has been periodically investigated 
by the National Park Service over the past three 
decades (Jones 1986b; Miller 2005), and at least 16 
radiocarbon dates have now been reported from var- 
ious features ranging from 1290 +70 BP (AD 738 
median probability) to 590 +140 BP (AD 1363 me- 
dian probability). These dates suggest rather contin- 
uous occupations from Pueblo I through Pueblo H1 
times, and perhaps a Late Prehistoric reoccupation 
of the site after its abandonment. The site appears 
to have grown by accretion over time in the typical 
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Virgin Branch pattern, with newer features added to 
older ones and older features being remodeled. 


Jones (1986b:324-325) believed this site 
was occupied later than other ones in the region, 
perhaps by remnant populations following a general 
abandonment of the region beginning about AD 
1150. She suggested local exchange networks might 
have deteriorated to the point that local production 
of exotic items became necessary at individual sites, 
and “evidence for the local production of ceramics, 
pendants, and gaming pieces in the late component 
of Furnace Flats supports this.” 


A similar pattern was observed at the 
complex of sites in the Unkar Delta, also along the 
Colorado River, where construction started in 
Pueblo I times and continued intermittently 
through Pueblo III times as the size of the pueblos 
grew more complex (Schwartz et al. 1980). Rele- 
vant to this discussion are UN-1, a large U-shaped 
pueblo, and UN-2, a kiva adjacent to the pueblo. 
The kiva was constructed by excavating a pit al- 
most 2 meters into river gravels and then lining the 
pit with wet-laid masonry walls. The foundation 
consisted of vertically laid limestone slabs of var- 
ious sizes. Above the foundation were horizontally 
laid cobbles and slabs covered with large amounts 
of adobe mortar and plaster. The structure fea- 
tured a square, slab-lined fire pit, a floor-level ven- 
tilator shaft, and a slab-lined niche built into one 
wall (Schwartz et al. 1980). 


Human remains were recovered on the kiva 
floor that had been covered with burned beams and 
roof fall, leading Schwartz et al. 1980:246-247 to 
conclude, “It did not appear to have been interred 
and presumably represents an individual who was 
in the kiva at the time it burned.” A second human 
skeleton was located directly above the roof fall, but 
the fragmentary nature made it impossible to deter- 
mine whether it had been intentionally interred after 
the kiva had collapsed. 


Charred roof material on the kiva floor re- 
turned radiocarbon dates of 855 +90 BP (AD 
1165 median probability) and 925 +100 BP (AD 
1110 median probability). If these dates are repre- 
sentative of the final use of the kiva (e.g., burning 


of the kiva with someone inside), they might not 
represent the abandonment of the Unkar Delta 
complex, or at the very least the site was later re- 
occupied. A maize sample from a storage bin at 
UN-19 returned a date of 785 +85 BP (AD 1224 
median probability) and a corn stalk from a surface 
room at UN-4 returned a date of 755 +95 BP (AD 
1248 median probability). 


Schwartz et al. (1980) believed the most in- 
tense occupations in this area occurred after about 
AD 1050 when small groups of farmers occupied 
certain environments suitable for dry farming, built 
surface masonry pueblos of masonry and jacal, ter- 
raced garden plots, and constructed formal kivas. 
These represented relatively short occupations, and 
all yielded late Formative ceramic assemblages with 
narrow temporal ranges that suggested single-gen- 
eration occupations. They were disinclined to see 
evidence that residential sites increased in size 
through gradual accretion, as was the case with Vir- 
gin Branch sites farther north, but they acknowl- 
edged some sites yielded evidence of episodic 
abandonment and reoccupation, and there was ev- 
idence of superimposition of walls and detritus in- 
side some rooms. 


Both the Furnace Flats Site jones 1986b) 
and the Unkar Delta sites (Schwartz et al. 1980) 
were described as “small” pueblos, although they 
are only small by Kayenta standards. Both ate fairly 





typical of moderately sized Virgin Branch pueblos 
in the Paria Plateau, Little Creek Mountain, and Ver- 
milion Cliffs regions at this same time, both had an 
abundance of Virgin Branch ceramics (and some 
identified as Kayenta types), and both exhibited ev- 
idence of periodic occupations, abandonments, and 
reoccupations in the typical Virgin pattern. 


Although the sample size is admittedly 
small, the radiocarbon database suggests possible 
population shifts from north to south over time. In 
Basketmaker H, Basketmaker III, and Pueblo I 
times, the northern Grand Staircase appears to have 
been much more intensively utilized than the south- 
ern Grand Staircase. By early Pueblo II times and 
continuing through Pueblo HI times, the prepon- 
derance of evidence is found at sites on the south- 
ern Grand Staircase. 


Considered collectively, the Pueblo II ra- 
diocarbon database for the northern and southern 
Grand Staircase suggests continuity from late 
Pueblo H to Pueblo II times, and the idea of wide- 
spread abandonment by AD 1150 seems increasing 
untenable. This conclusion is consistent with Alli- 
son’s (1996) observations for the lowland Virgin 
Branch that there is no evidence of population de- 
clines in the lower Virgin River region until the late 
AD 1200s. Allison’s conclusions are supported by 
roughly 40 radiocarbon dates from the St. George 
Basin, almost all of which are associated with small 


Vermilion Cliffs 


Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 


pueblos and roomblocks situated on terraces and 
benches above the Virgin River and Santa Clara 
River in the same pattern as earlier times. 


There is also growing evidence of contin- 
ued occupations of the lower Virgin River and 
Muddy River well into the late AD 1200s (Roberts 
and Ahlstrom 2012). This evidence from lowland 
sites is at odds with conclusions by Larson and 
Michaelson (1990) that down-cutting and erosion 
along the lower Virgin River and its tributaries from 
AD 1120 to 1150 precipitated region-wide famine 
and abandonment. Instead, this period seems to 
have been characterized by small-scale aggregations 
into clusters of three to five households oriented 
around a courtyard, as evidenced by sites like Mesa 
House and Three Mile Ruin (Lyneis 1995), although 
the older pattern of one or two residences persisted 


(Walling et al. 1986). 
General Summary 


As discussed throughout this chapter, the 
Formative was a period of time characterized by un- 
precedented dependence on agricultural products 
that mandated increased sedentism, the develop- 
ment of ceramic technologies to facilitate the cook- 
ing and storage of foods, and increased economic 
specialization and exchange networks to ameliorate 
the effects of resource shortfalls. In turn, pre- 
dictable food resources might have precipitated 
population growth, resulting in decreased mobility, 
population aggregations, and social stratification. 


There is an assumption that all groups at 
this time were sedentary farmers to a greater or 
lesser degree, but this is probably biased by the fact 
most investigated sites are residences and storage 
locales. Janetski et al. (2013) raised the possibility 
that some groups might have produced and traded 
other more-specialized products, for example rabbit 
skins and yucca sandals, for cultivated foods. 


The Formative is that period of time when 
most groups relied on domesticated resources for a 
majority of their subsistence, and when sedentism 
exceeded mobility. Research in the other regions, 
however, suggests preceramic Basketmaker I farm- 
ets were almost entirely dependent on cultivated re- 
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sources as early as AD 100, and therefore might 
have been predominantly sedentary by that time 
(Matson 1991; Smiley 1993). In other words, seden- 
tism is meaningless as a defining trait of the Form- 
ative, and the appearance of ceramics at about AD 
500 stands as the only significant addition to local 
lifeways that demarcates the beginning of the Form- 
ative as traditionally defined. 


Reed et al. (2000:219) have observed the 
adoption of pottery on the Colorado Plateau was 
part of a larger “suite of cultural changes” associ- 
ated with increased populations, increased seden- 
tism, greater reliance on agriculture, and changing 
social roles.” And Crown and Wills (1995) hypoth- 
esized that ceramics precipitated changes in labor 
allocation and gender roles. They argued the adop- 
tion of ceramics in the Southwest occurred only 
when the perceived benefits outweighed the sched- 
uling difficulties. 


Rice (1975:97) has argued “sedentary set- 
tlement systems are those in which at least part of 
the population remains at the same location 
throughout the entire year.’ As such, Formative 
groups in the Grand Staircase region would have 
rarely moved their primary residence, but instead 
they would have dispatched task-specific groups on 
trips to procure food and lithic materials, and to 
trade with other groups for critical resources. 


An abundance of early Formative sites has 
been documented in the Kitchen Corral Wash, Park 
Wash, and Deer Spring Wash areas, but few of the 
sites, even if occupied contemporaneously, would 
likely be of a size considered to be a village. Most 
early Formative sites are loosely clustered individual 
pithouse occupations, predominantly one or two 
pithouses oriented toward dry farming of the mesa 
tops or floodwater farming of the valley bottoms. 
Convincing evidence of long-term abandonments 
in response to soil depletion, drought, or diminished 
wild resources remains elusive. 


Throughout the region, there is consider- 
able evidence of superimposition of occupations, 
suggesting episodic occupations, abandonments, 
and reoccupations by groups that subsequently re- 
modeled, repaired, and added to earlier structures. 


While architectural patterns and site layouts 
changed subtly over time, the overriding social 
structure of one or two families engaged in agri- 
cultural activities remained the same. Generally, the 
Pueblo I and early Pueblo II periods can be sum- 
marized as a time when: 


® Some late Formative groups aggregated into 
small pueblos suggesting even greater dependence 
on domestic foods, a greater need to store sufficient 
quantities of food to ameliorate crop failures over 
multiple years, and greater inter-group cooperation 
that facilitated resource redistribution. 


® Population aggregations into small hamlets of 
three to five residences might have resulted in 
changes to the social structure, including the pres- 
ence of unrelated households in close proximity to 
one another, increased economic specialization, re- 
liance on regional exchange networks, and the emer- 
gence of formalized ceremonial practices. 


® Population growth might have mandated, as cli- 
matic conditions allowed, the expansion of agricul- 
ture into upland mesas where seasonal field houses 
proliferated, but this practice further restricted hunt- 
ing and gathering in areas previously utilized for 
procurement of wild game, pinyon nuts, and plants. 


Settlement patterns in the Grand Staircase 
region became more complex after about AD 1050 
with the proliferation of small- and medium-sized 
pueblos like the Arroyo Site, Pottery Knoll, Cotton- 
wood Cliff Dwelling, and the Pinenut Site. At the 
same time, there appears to have been an increase 
in the number of small pueblo sites and field houses 
at higher elevations on the Kaiparowits Plateau, 
Paria Plateau, Kaibab Plateau, and Shivwits Plateau, 
suggesting population growth. In most instances, 
farming these marginal environments would have 
been extremely risky. 


Throughout the Southwest, village forma- 
tion appears to have had two important prerequi- 
sites. First, populations had to be relatively dense, 
resulting in a depletion of wild resources and agri- 
cultural intensification (Orcutt et al. 1990). And sec- 
ond, local agricultural production had to be 
generally high, but variable within years and be- 
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tween years, creating a situation where households 
participated in socioeconomic exchange with other 
groups (Van West and Kohler 1992). 


Throughout the Grand Staircase, small 
pueblos exhibit a rectilinear configuration of con- 
tiguous surface rooms arranged in linear, L-shaped 
and U-shaped patterns, some arranged around a 
courtyard or plaza that also featured subterranean 
structures invariably labeled deep pithouses or kivas. 
The larger populations, as well as the proliferation 
of field houses in upland mesas previously used for 
hunting and gathering, might have significantly re- 
duced group mobility as an adaptive strategy to re- 
duce tisk during years of resource shortfalls. 


The impetus behind this transition to pueb- 
los might have been the arrival of immigrants from 
the Kayenta heartland about AD 1050, although 
their presence here was brief. As summarized by 
McFadden (2016:159), the Virgin Puebloans ac- 
cepted the stylistic innovations of the Kayenta im- 
migrants, but within a generation or two they had 
developed their own whitewares and redwares in the 
Kayenta tradition and “continued on their original 
adaptive path established hundreds of years before.” 
After about AD 1150, there is very little evidence 
for any socioeconomic interaction between the Vir- 
gin Puebloans and those south and east of the Col- 
orado River. Sometime between about AD 1250 and 
1300, agricultural lifeways that had prevailed for 
roughly two thousand years had disappeared. 


That abandonment of agriculture in the 
high plateaus of the Grand Staircase in the late AD 
1200s coincided with a horrific 20-year drought 
(AD 1276 to 1297) that impacted much of the west- 
ern United States (Benson et al. 2007). This event 
did not result in a complete depopulation of the re- 
gion. In fact, foraging lifeways continued unabated 
throughout this drought cycle and others that fol- 
lowed, and some groups might have practiced lim- 
ited agriculture in radically different environments 
on the northern Grand Staircase, Arizona Strip, and 
In fact, the end of the Formative is demarcated by 
the abandonment of agriculture as a predominant 
subsistence strategy. The coexistence of predomi- 
nantly farmers and mostly foragers in the AD 1200s 
is addressed in greater detail in Chapter 7. 
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The disappearance of sedentary, agricul- 
tural lifeways and the subsequent dominance of a 
highly mobile hunting-and-gathering subsistence 
strategy sometime between about AD 1250 to 
1300 remains a perplexing problem. Various hy- 
potheses over the years have created a convenient 
and probably misleading sequential framework 
based on cause-and-effect relationships, such as 
migrations resulting from environmental stress and 
increased competition from different ethnic groups 
resulting in the displacement of farmers by more- 
efficient foragers. These remain largely unsubstan- 
tiated by archaeological data. 

Traditionally, most scholars have sub- 
scribed to the idea that Numic-speaking peoples ar- 
rived in their historic territories relatively recently, 
and that historic distribution of these peoples was 
the result of widespread migration from homelands 
in the southwestern Great Basin. Much of this con- 
sensus was the result of estimates postulated six 
decades ago by Sydney Lamb (1958) that were sub- 
sequently embraced by researchers who modified 
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Lamb’s hypothesis to a greater or lesser extent (see 
Madsen and Rhode 1994 for an overview of the his- 
torical debate). 


There is little consensus today as to how 
and when Numic-speaking populations arrived in 
their historic territories, something referred to in the 
archaeological literature as the ““Numic spread.” Rel- 
evant hypotheses include: (1) A traditionalist model 
that Numic-speaking groups migrated into the east- 
ern Great Basin and northern Colorado Plateau be- 
tween about AD 1000 to 1200, and they probably 
co-existed with and eventually out-competed late 
Formative agriculturalists; (2) A continuity model 
wherein Numic-speaking foragers have been pres- 
ent in the region for at least the past 5,000 years, co- 
existing alongside agriculturalists, eventually 
replacing farmers when agriculture became unsus- 
tainable in the late AD 1200s; and (3) Formative 
agriculturalists were themselves Numic-speakers 
who resumed a foraging lifeway once their agricul- 


tural lifeways were no longer tenable. 


For the purposes of this chapter, we prefer 
the term Ancestral Paiute when discussing Late 
Prehistoric peoples of the GSENM region, as op- 
posed to Shoshonean or Numic, because it more 
accurately reflects the probability that Late Prehis- 
toric groups were, in fact, ancestral to Southern 
Paiute groups who were encountered in this same 
region, first by Spanish explorers in 1776 and later 
by Mormon colonists in the mid-1800s. We retain 
the term Numic-speakers when discussing broader 
regional data that would also apply to ancestral 
Northern Utes, Southern Utes, Northern Paiutes, 
Goshutes, Shoshones, and others with a shared lan- 
guage root. There is only minimal evidence of an 
Ancestral Puebloan presence in GSENM in Pueblo 
IV times (coequal with the Late Prehistoric). And 
there is, as yet, no documented evidence of Atha- 
paskan-speaking groups (e.g,, Navajo and Apache) 
in prehistoric contexts. 


The Late Prehistoric, as used here, denotes 
a period of time characterized by the abandonment 
of agriculture as a primary subsistence strategy and 
the appearance of foraging lifeways reminiscent of 
Archaic times. These foragers might have arrived in 
the southeastern Great Basin by about AD 1000, al- 
though most evidence from southern Utah and 
northwestern Arizona points to an arrival about AD 
1250. Radiocarbon data from a handful of sites in 
and near GSENM suggest Ancestral Paiute peoples 
were probably present here by the middle AD 1200s 
(Firor 1994; Westfall 1985), and it is possible their 
arrival coincided with the last vestiges of Puebloan 
farming in the region. 


Archaeological sites on the northern Col- 
orado Plateau producing radiocarbon dates after 
AD 1300 are often associated with a different arti- 
fact assemblage, in particular a brownwate ceramic 
tradition that lacked the technological refinement 
of Formative wares, and small, side-notched arrow 
points that are commonly labeled Desert Side- 
notched. Because these same artifacts have been ob- 
served at historic Southern Paiute sites, it is 
reasonable, as Reed suggested (1994:195-196), “to 
regard these artifact types as Numic when found ... 
in earlier contexts, especially when these artifacts are 
found in combination.” 
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The beginning of the Late Prehistoric is 
placed at about 1300 AD, although we recognize that 
Ancestral Paiute groups were probably present in the 
GSENM tegion prior to AD 1300, and that some 
of these groups might have co-existed alongside 
remnant populations of Ancestral Puebloans. The 
end of the Late Prehistoric is placed at 1775, the year 
before Euro-American explorers offered the first 
wrtitten accounts of the Southern Paiutes they en- 
countered on the Arizona Strip and St. George 
Basin. Its defining characteristic is the abandonment 
of agriculture as the primary subsistence strategy. 


We also emphasize that abandonment of 
agriculture as a predominant lifeway did not result 
in a landscape devoid of humans. Relatively mobile 
hunter-gatherers continued to exploit faunal and 
floral resources, they inhabited insubstantial brush 
structures, and they manufactured small amounts 
of brownware ceramics that were in decided con- 
trast to ceramic traditions of earlier Ancestral 
Puebloan peoples. In effect, the Late Prehistoric re- 
flects a time when groups were primarily engaged 
in hunting and gathering of wild food resources, al- 
though some Ancestral Paiute groups might have 
cultivated maize and beans. 


The collapse of agricultural lifeways and 
the re-emergence of foraging adaptations is dis- 
cussed here within the following broad contexts: 


@® = Relevant hypotheses related to the origins of 
the Ancestral Paiute, where they came from, and 
when they arrived in the region. 


@® A chronometric database that suggests a po- 
tential coexistence of Ancestral Paiute foragers with 
Ancestral Puebloan agriculturalists in the middle 
and late AD 1200s. 


@ An empirical database consisting of 85 sites 
within GSENM that feature brownware ceramics 
ot Desert Side-notched points, or that have pro- 
duced relevant chronometric data. 


@® A comparison of Ancestral Paiute foraging site 
structure and relative complexity to those Archaic 
foraging sites to identify similarities and differences 
in land-use patterns. 


@® A brief overview of Southern Paiute ethno- 
graphic data offered by Kelly (1964) that can pro- 
vide insights to Late Prehistoric subsistence, 
land-use patterns, mobility, and material culture that 
might be observable in the archaeological record. 


Theoretical Context 


Various hypotheses have been proposed re- 
lated to the end of Formative lifeways, among them: 
(1) Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan populations 
abandoned the region due to climatic stress begin- 
ning about AD 1200 (Lindsay 1986) and were re- 
placed by Numic-speaking 
populations who occupied a cultural [J 
void (Aikens 1994); (2) Historic 
Numic-speaking peoples are rem- 
nants of sedentary populations who 
reverted to hunting and gathering in 
the wake of climatic stress (Grady 
1980; Gunnerson 1962, 1969; 
Simms 1986, 1990); (3) Numic- 
speaking peoples displaced seden- 
tary farmers who subsequently 
migrated to the south and east 
(Aikens 1966a, 1966b; Ambler and 
Sutton 1986, 1989), and (4) Forma- 
tive and Numic-speaking peoples 
temporarily coexisted, followed by a 
displacement or assimilation of the 
sedentary populations into a hunt- 
ing-and-gathering lifeway (Keyser 
1975; Madsen 1975; Shimkin 1940). 


Various models of Numic 
expansion based on linguistic, 
ethnographic, and archaeological 
studies, have enjoyed a long history 
of scholarly debate. One model 
otiginally proposed by Julian Stew- 
atd (1940), argued that Numic- 
speaking peoples spread northward 
from the southwestern Great Basin 
about AD 1000. This position, sub- 
sequently adopted by Lamb (1958), 
was recently defended by Adovasio 
and Pedler (1994), Bettinger (1994), 
Fowler (1994), and Sutton (1994). 


A second hypothesis maintains that proto- 
Numic or Numic-speaking populations have occu- 
pied part of or the entire Intermountain West for 
thousands of years. Aikens (1994), Grayson (1994), 
Holmer (1994), Jennings (1957a), Jennings and 
Norbeck (1955), and Rudy (1953) have advocated 
this position. 


A third hypothesis, summarized by Rhode 
and Madsen (1994:213), is advocated by “those who 
do not particularly care which of the first two mod- 
els is the more valid as long as an expansion across 
much of the Colorado Plateaus in the last thousand 
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yeats is included .... They are unconcerned with 
point-of-origin squabbles within the small circle, but 
see evidence of population expansion within the 
larger circle in the last thousand years.” This posi- 
tion is supported by Janetski (1994), Madsen (1994), 
Reed (1994) and, to some extent, Simms (1994b) 
and Lyneis (1994). 


With a few exceptions, sedentary Fremont 
and Ancestral Puebloan agriculturalists had appat- 
ently abandoned their farming settlements north of 
the Colorado River sometime before AD 1300 (see 
Chapter 6). Numerous publications have addressed 
the causes and effects that led to the disintegration 
of agricultural lifeways, and regardless of the pre- 
ferred hypothesis, the demise of the sedentary life- 
ways north and west of the Colorado coincides with 
an abandonment of Ancestral Puebloan population 
centers the Four Corners region generally. Lindsay 
(1986:231) has argued that Fremont and Ancestral 
Puebloan abandonments are probably related and 
“a similar causal 
mechanism is in- 
volved - 
Drought, absorp- 
tion by the [An- 
cestral Puebloan], 
Numic expansion, 
and a reversion to 
foraging may all be 
legitimate explana- 1500s. 
tions when con- 
sidering the fate 
of the Fremont.” 


The “fate” of the Fremont, as well as that 
of Ancestral Puebloans of the Virgin Branch, might 
not have been neatly as abrupt as suggested by tra- 
ditionalist explanations. There is growing evidence 
from across the northern Colorado Plateau and 
eastern Great Basin that some farming communities 
persisted in isolated environmental niches for hun- 
dreds of years after their supposed “demise.” A Fre- 
mont-like agricultural subsistence persisted well 
after AD 1300 in eastern Utah, northeastern Utah, 
and northwestern Colorado. Possible Fremont ar- 
chitectural sites in northwestern Colorado have 
been dated to between AD 1300 and 1600 (Creas- 
man 1981; Creasman and Scott 1987; LaPoint et al. 


There is growing evidence 
that farming persisted in isolated 
environmental niches in the east- 
ern Great Basin and northern Col- 
orado Plateau well into the AD 
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1981) that bear a striking resemblance to the defen- 
sive structures described elsewhere in the South- 
west. A late Fremont manifestation is also suggested 
at a site in Dinosaur National Monument (Liestman 
1985) and at Allen Creek Village in the Flaming 
Gorge area where radiocarbon dates suggest Fre- 
mont occupations from AD 550 to AD 1420 (John- 
son and Loosle 2002). And two radiocarbon dates 
from sites in the Rock Creek area along the Green 
River in eastern Utah support the idea that some 
groups were growing maize into the AD 1500s and 
were storing foods in Fremont-like granaries at that 
time (Spangler and Jones 2009). 


Collectively, these data suggest Formative- 
like farming strategies might have coexisted along- 
side hunting and gathering typically associated with 
Numic-speaking groups. Evidence of this in the 
GSENM region remains tenuous. A late Fremont 
presence might be evident at two sites in the Es- 
calante River country. And a late Ancestral Puebloan 

presence may be 


evident on the 
Arizona Strip and 
Grand Canyon 


areas where radio- 
carbon dates sug- 
gest 
farming occupa- 
tions might have 
continued into the 
eatly AD 1300s 
that were contem- 
poraneous with 
foraging sites that had Ancestral Paiute artifacts. 


sedentary 


Language Indicators 


The question of Numic origins and migra- 
tions has centered on linguistic studies of historic 
populations and the spatial distribution of such 
populations (see Figure 7.3). The origin of the “tra- 
ditionalist” concept of Numic migrations can be 
found in Julian H. Steward’s pioneering research in 
the Great Basin, which led him to initially suggest 
that Southwestern cultures were “eliminated from 
the Northern Periphery by hostile, nomadic tribes” 
(1933b:20), although he later maintained that con- 
tact with Puebloan groups was gradual and passive, 


Figure 7.3: Modern 

distribution of Numic 
languages in the Inter- 
mountain West. Image 
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rather than violent, and that Numic-speakers occu- 
pied the Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan home- 
lands following the abandonment of the region by 
Puebloan peoples (1936:63). 


Sidney Lamb (1958), building on Steward’s 
eatlier work, proposed that Numic-speaking popu- 
lations spread across the Great Basin from a home- 
land in the Death Valley area beginning about AD 
1000 (Figure 7.4). Using statistical estimates based 
on the divergences of various languages, Lamb 
(1958:98) placed the “separation of Numic from 
Tubatulabalic somewhere in the neighborhood of 
three thousand years ago, followed in about a mil- 
lennium by the split up of the Numic.” Three 
Numic languages then spread north and east across 
the West. Because areas occupied by peoples speak- 
ing these languages were so large and the language 
dialects so slight, Lamb interpreted this expansion 
as occurring relatively recently. 


Lamb later acknowledged that language di- 
vergence was probably very gradual and that it may 
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have occurred much earlier than he originally pos- 
tulated, perhaps 2,000 to 3,000 years ago. As 
Thomas noted (1994:57), “While archaeologists 
have been moving in one direction (increasingly 
oversimplifying Lamb’s original hypothesis), Dr. 
Lamb has been shifting in the other — emphasizing 
the largely intuitive nature of his original estimate 
and allowing even greater time ranges for the start 
of the Numic spread.” 


Other researchers, while agreeing with an 
origin in the southern Great Basin, have taken issue 
with the timing of the migrations, arguing for a 
much greater time depth than the traditionalist 
model (Figure 7.5). Goss (1977) rejected Lamb’s hy- 
pothesis altogether, arguing that the distribution of 
Numic languages was the result of a long-term local 
development. He regarded the Intermountain West 
as the original homeland of Uto-Aztecan popula- 
tions with an ancestry dating to 10,000 years ago. 
Swanson (1962:155) argued for a long, continuous 
occupation of the Great Basin by Numic-speaking 
peoples, observing “we appear to be dealing with 





Figure 7.4: The traditional model holds that 
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Numic-speaking groups migrated from the south- 


ern Great Basin about a thousand years ago. 
Image adapted from Rhode and Madsen 


(1994:214). 
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Figure 7.5: Others agree with the traditionalists 
that the origin of the migration was the southern 
Great Basin, but they place the migration at 4,000 
to 5,000 years ago. Image adapted from Rhode and 
Madsen (1994:216). 


the ethnographic present even at a time depth of 
several thousand yeats.” 


Other researchers agreed with the AD 
1000 date in the traditionalist model, but they have 
argued the origin of the migration can instead be 
found in the northern Great Basin (Figure 7.6). 
Hopkins (1965) hypothesized that Uto-Aztecan 
people north of the Great Basin migrated south 
along the west margins of the basin to the south- 
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Figure 7.6: Yet others argue the origins of the mi- 
gration are to be found in the northern Great Basin 
but they agreed with the traditionalists that it oc- 
curred about a thousand years ago. Image adapted 
from Rhode and Madsen (1994:215). 


ern Sierra Nevada Mountains where sedentary Fre- 
mont and Ancestral Puebloans temporally im- 
peded this expansion. Euler (1964) agreed, arguing 
that Western and Central Numic-speaking peoples 
expanded a few centuries prior to Southern Numic 
peoples, and that eastward expansion occurred 
sometime after agricultural communities disinte- 
grated under the combined effects of deteriorating 
environmental conditions and Numic-speaking 
raiders. Aikens (1994:39) also argued that the origin 


of Numic migrations can be found in the central 
Great Basin. 


The timing of the migration bears directly 
on a fundamental and largely unresolved issue: If 
the migration occurred about 1,000 years ago, then 
immigrants would have encountered existing and 
comparatively large populations of sedentary farm- 
ers. But if it occurred 2,000 or 3,000 years ago, then 
the immigrants themselves might have incorporated 
agricultural into their lifeways. Madsen (1975:84), 
who compared the distribution of Fremont and 
Paiute-Shoshoni pottery in western Utah, argued 
that Numic expansionists coexisted with late Pre- 
mont peoples, and that archaeological evidence 
“seems to corroborate the linguistic evidence of a 
northeastward spread of Numic-speaking groups 
out of the southwestern Great Basin beginning 
about AD 1000.” 


Others 
have argued that 
Fremont and Vir- 


Traditional models suggest 


speakers, an idea consistent with Southern Paiute 
oral traditions that they have always been here. 


Displacement and Assimilation 


Lindsay (1986) suggested that a return to a 
foraging lifestyle, beginning about AD 1150, might 
have placed the farming communities in direct com- 
petition with recently arrived Numic-speaking for- 
agers. Failure of the Formative groups to efficiently 
compete for limited wild resources resulted in their 
subsequent demise. A large number of sites with 
both Fremont and Numic pottery suggests some in- 
teraction between two distinct groups (Berry 1974; 
Lindsay 1986; Madsen and Lindsay 1977). 


A fundamental premise of Lindsay’s hy- 
pothesis (1986) is that the Fremont, and by exten- 
sion Ancestral Puebloan groups, were cohesive 
entities because of their agricultural focus. Settle- 
ment stability was 
afforded only to 
the extent climatic 


gin Branch groups - F P conditions permit- 
wete themselves ancient Numic-speaking groups ted maximum 
Numic-speakers. arrived in the region about a thou- crop yields and te- 
Gunnerson — gand years ago. Southern Paiutes duced slot top 


(1962:44) argued 
that a group of 
“proto-Plateau 
Shoshoneans”’ ar- 
rived in the north- 
ern drainages of the Colorado River in what is now 
southwestern Utah, northwestern Arizona and 
southwestern Nevada by about 500 BC. At about 
AD 950, as part of the widespread Pueblo II expan- 
sion, Virgin Branch traits were carried into north- 
eastern Utah. When farming became untenable 
about AD 1200, the people returned to hunting and 
gathering, with Sevier groups expanding north and 
west to become the Shoshone and Comanche, Fre- 
mont groups expanding east to become the Utes and 
southwest to become the Southern Paiute, and Vir- 
gin Branch groups expanding northwest to become 
the Northern Paiute. Although many aspects of 
Gunnerson’s “Plateau-Shoshonean”’ hypothesis have 
been rejected, some researchers (Grayson 1994; 
Holmer 1994; Roberts 2018) maintain that Forma- 
tive peoples might have been ancestral Numic- 


say they have always been here. 
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loss. Optimal sta- 
bility was reached 
between about 
AD 900 and 1150, 
after which abrupt 
changes in climatic conditions resulted in a variety 
of adaptations over much of the region. He sug- 
gested that reduced summer rainfall and possibly a 
shorter growing season triggered an abandonment 
of northeastern Utah and southwestern Utah by 
about AD 1000, or some 150 to 200 years before 
deteriorating climates forced the abandonment of 
other agricultural regions. Lindsay’s hypothesis now 
stands at odds with a cumulative radiocarbon data- 
base in both regions that demonstrate continuous 
farming occupations well into the late AD 1200s. 


Grady (1980:247-249) maintained that cli- 
matic deterioration might have led to changing sub- 
sistence but 
abandonment of agriculturalist territories. The Fre- 


strategies, not necessarily an 


mont culture was primarily a lowland phenomenon 


found in or adjacent to valleys, whereas upland sites 
were deemed to be Archaic or Numic. He observed 
the different subsistence strategies observed in the 
archaeological record “are in reality nothing more 
than differing sets of economic activities employed 
by the same people but at different times of the 
year,” and that the change from a Fremont farming 
lifeway to “some sort of prehistoric Ute culture” 
may be nothing more than the dropping of an un- 
profitable economic strategy (farming) due to dete- 
riorating climatic conditions and a redirection of 
energies into more profitable hunting and gathering 
subsistence strategies. 


A similar hypothesis was offered by 
Simms (1979), who argued that some hunter-gath- 
erers remained at higher elevations in closer prox- 
imity to faunal resources, whereas horticultural 
groups occupied valley locations and made sea- 
sonal forays into higher elevations. An abandon- 
ment of agriculture, as postulated by both Grady 
(1980) and Simms (1979), would not have man- 
dated an abandonment of geographic areas but 
simply a return to hunting strategies and perhaps a 
more economically efficient settlement pattern 
closer to wild food resources. 


Another model proposed by Mark Sutton 
also embraced the Lamb model in both timing and 
direction of Numic expansion. He argued 
(1987:165-166) that a drying trend in the southern 
Sierra Nevada about AD 1000 might have provided 
the impetus for a Numic immigration from the 
Owens Valley and Sierra Nevada Mountains, and 
that warfare was the mechanism by which these 
Numic groups exerted control over critical resource 
patches. Ambler and Sutton (1986:12, see also Am- 
bler and Sutton 1989) suggested that Numic-speak- 
ing Southern Paiute and Ute groups began exerting 
military pressure on Ancestral Puebloan popula- 
tions about AD 1100, and that “This military pres- 
sure would have taken the form of hit-and-run raids 
against small, dispersed targets, never allowing the 
attacked to concentrate a larger force than the at- 
tackers. A sedentary group faced with this kind of 
warfare would be at a disadvantage since their set- 
tlements and fields are stationary, easy targets for an 
attacker, and can be attacked in strength and de- 
stroyed before help can arrive.” 
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If smaller Numic groups appropriated and 
defended critical resource patches, they could have 
denied Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan farmers ac- 
cess to contingency resources that were critical to 
ameliorate poor crop yields. The advantage of larger 
population densities and easily defensible residential 
sites would have been negated if critical patches of 
wild floral and faunal resources were dispersed and 
not in close proximity to defensible residences. One 
historical example of this occurred in New Mexico, 
when Apache and Navajo part-time farmers aban- 
doned semi-sedentary, horticultural lifeways once 
the Utes denied them access to traditional hunting 
territories (Tyler 1951). 


Archaeological evidence of violence and 
warfare is actually quite rare in the GSENM region 
during late Pueblo II or Pueblo III times. Coombs 
Village and the Gnatmare Site were both burned 
(Lister and Lister 1961; Metcalfe 1982), and at least 
one individual was killed in a kiva along the Col- 
orado River that had been burned (Schwartz et al. 
1980). But there is no evidence these events were 
initiated by Ancestral Paiute groups, and it is just as 
likely they represent intentional burning of struc- 
tures upon abandonment, accidental fires, or con- 
flict with other Ancestral Puebloan groups. 


If Ancestral Paiute groups were in compe- 
tition with sedentary farmers, then it is also possible 
this relationship was passive. Janetski (1994:177) 
suggested that hunter-gatherers would be disadvan- 
taged during periods of increasing population den- 
sities. But if farming populations were decreasing, 
then hunter-gatherer strategies might have had an 
advantage. Roberts (2013, 2017) and Roberts and 
Ahlstrom (2012) have argued that Ancestral 
Puebloan and Ancestral Paiute groups co-occupied 
the lower Virgin River country since at least the AD 
800s, and there is considerable cultural continuity 
between Formative and post-Formative times. 


Competition over critical resources could 
have become acute if full-time Numic foragers 
over-exploited existing resources (cf. Sutton 1987). 
A coexistence might have occurred for a consider- 
able period of time, perhaps involving some level 
of socioeconomic intercourse. But diminishing re- 
sources over time might have disrupted long-prac- 


ticed farmer-forager contingency strategies, precip- 
itating conflict if Numic groups defended critical 
resource patches against trespass by Fremont and 
Ancestral Puebloan farmer-foragers. 


There is ethnohistoric evidence to support 
this idea. Pedro Castenada, in his account of the 
1540 Coronado Expedition into New Mexico, indi- 
cated that mobile hunter-gatherer groups spent the 
winters in close proximity to the pueblos, but “The 
inhabitants do not dare to let them come inside, be- 
cause they cannot trust them. Although they are re- 
ceived as friends, and trade with them, they do not 
stay in the villages overnight, but outside under the 
wings. The villages are guarded by sentinels with 
trumpets, who call to one another just as in the 
fortresses of Spain” (in Winship 1904:105). Tyler 
(1951) believed these hunter-gatherers were Utes. 
Later historical accounts of Utes trading with and 
raiding of the New Mexico pueblos suggest the 
above pattern persisted throughout the first two 
centuries of Spanish occupation of the region. 
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The possibility of a forced displacement 
also has some support in the oral legends of various 
Puebloan groups, who described armed confronta- 
tions with militaristic Numic-speaking raiders. 
These oral histories suggest a brief period of peace- 
ful coexistence with the hunter-gatherer immigrants, 
followed by violent conflict. In the 1870s, renowned 
scholar William Henry Jackson, a participant in the 
historic Hayden Expedition, interviewed Puebloan 
informants who told him (1876:380) their ancestors: 


... were an eminently peaceful and prosperous peo- 
ple, living by agriculture rather than by chase. About a thou- 
sand years ago, however, they were visited by savage strangers 
from the North, whom they treated hospitably. Soon these 
visits became more frequent and annoying. Then their trou- 
blesome neighbors — ancestors of the present Utes — began 
to forage among them, and, at last, to massacre them and 
devastate their farms so, to save their lives at least, they built 
houses high on cliffs, where they could store food and hide 
away till the raiders left. But one summer the invaders did 
not go back to their mountains as the people expected, but 
brought their families with them and settled down. 





Environmental Perspectives 


As we discussed in Chapter 7, greater ef- 
fective moisture and somewhat warmer tempera- 
tures by AD 1050, perhaps beginning as early as 
AD 900 in some areas, corresponded with an un- 
ptecedented population expansion throughout the 
Southwest into higher elevation areas that had pre- 
viously been unsuitable for agriculture. In the 
GSENM these included the 
Kaiparowits Plateau, Paria Plateau, and Kaibab 


region, areas 
Plateau, among others. This climatic event was ev- 
ident across the entire Northern Hemisphere and 
is commonly referred to as the Medieval Warm Pe- 
riod or the Medieval Climatic Anomaly (MCA), 
which featured wetter, warmer conditions at all 
northern latitudes. 


Denton and Karlen (1973) and others have 
argued that worldwide climatic conditions between 
AD 800 and 1250 were moister and warmer than 
the present and were characterized by only minor 
climatic fluctuations. But this is clearly an over-sim- 
plification, at least as it applies to the American 
Southwest, inasmuch as tree-ring records and other 
evidence suggest 
periodic droughts 
of 20 years of 
more during this 
petiod. In particu- 
lar, three droughts, 
one in the late AD 
900s to early AD 
1000s, another in 
the mid AD 1100s, 
and yet another in 
the late AD 1200s, 
appear to have had 
far-reaching im- 
pacts that resulted in population shifts and defensive 
responses among agricultural populations. 


As argued by Benson et al. (2007) and Ben- 
son and Berry (2009), the first drought coincided 
with dramatic population declines (or population 
shifts to new localities) among Formative groups in 
northern Utah, based on a dramatic decline in the 
radiocarbon frequency curves after AD 1000 (Berry 
and Berry 2003), and the appearance of defensive 


The presence of highly effi- 
cient Ancestral Paiute foragers 
might have inhibited the ability of 
farmers to revert to hunting and 
gathering as they had done during 
earlier episodes of climatic stress. 
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strategies on the northern Colorado Plateau (Span- 
gler 2002). The second drought at about 1150 AD 
resulted in the abandonment of most of the great 
houses in the central San Juan Basin, and in popu- 
lation declines throughout the Southwest, including 
GSENM. The third drought resulted in the aban- 
donment of remaining population centers begin- 
ning about AD 1280. 


The drought sequence proposed by Ben- 
son et al. (2007) is supported by recent research by 
the Tree-Ring Laboratory at the University of Ari- 
zona (Knight et al. 2009) that identified prolonged 
dry conditions prior to AD 830 and again in the 
mid-to-late AD 900s, while wetter conditions were 
evident in the AD 1000s. Extended dry spells re- 
turned to the northern Colorado Plateau by the AD 
1100s and continued through AD 1300 — a two-cen- 
tury-long period when there is decreasing evidence 
of agriculture in the region. In general, researchers 
found that local climates were extremely unpre- 
dictable from year-to-year and decade-to-decade, 
and that unusually dry episodes lasting 20 to 30 
years ot more could have had devastating effects on 
farmers who had become accustomed to atypically 

wet conditions. 


Postulated wet- 
ter, warmer condi- 
tions at about AD 
1050, or just after 
the first of the 
three major 
droughts de- 
sctibed by Benson 
et al. (2007) and 
Knight et al. 
(2009), coincided 
with an expansion 
of dryland farming in areas of the Colorado Plateau 
where permanent water for supplemental irrigation 
would have been rare and where soils were often 
shallow and nutrient-poor. Remnant agricultural 
populations persisted in a few locations well into the 
late AD 1200s, but, as summarized by Madsen 
(1978:8), when effective summer moisture dwindled 
and average temperatures decreased, Formative life- 
ways “would have become increasingly precarious, 
eventually creating a situation where horticulture 


was no longer a viable adaptive strategy.” The pres- 
ence of highly efficient Ancestral Paiute foragers 
might have inhibited the ability of farmers to revert 
to hunting and gathering as they had done during 
earlier episodes of climatic stress. 


Traditional environmental explanations 
point to a series of extended droughts as factors 
that triggered abandonment of agricultural lifeways 
in the region. But the three droughts that occurred 
between about AD 1000 and 1300 were hardly 
unique, and agricultural populations had survived 
earlier droughts of similar severity by implement- 
ing a variety of responses. The unresolved question 
is why did these 
droughts result in 
abandonment? 
The relationship 
between deterio- 
rating climate and 
the 
abandonment of 
agriculture by 
about AD 1280 is 
probably not co- 
incidental, but 
factors 


subsequent 


in the region. 


human 
probably 
tributed, as well. This pattern of decreased effec- 
tive moisture and extended droughts appears to 
have been a pan-regional trend that enveloped the 
entire Colorado Plateau. 


con- 


Droughts were commonplace throughout 
the late Holocene, and Ancestral Puebloan agricul- 
tural populations responded by changing their land 
use practices, either shifting to higher elevations 
with greater effective moisture during periods of 
drought, concentrating in those ateas where perma- 
nent water could be exploited for irrigation pur- 
poses, and/or and soil 
conservation practices through the use of check 


intensifying water 


dams, trincheras, and terracing, For reasons not en- 
tirely understood, such responses were not viable 
within the context of larger human populations. 


Kulp (1995:96) has argued that Ancestral 
Puebloans of the Grand Staircase region were in- 
tensifying their land use practices as their popula- 


The earliest Ancestral Paiute 
radiocarbon dates are attributed to 
occupations in the middle AD 2200s 
when remnant populations of Fre- 
mont or Ancestral Puebloan farm- 
ing groups would have been present 
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tion increased, but “the abandonment of the Paria 
River Basin by the [Ancestral Puebloans] was not 
associated with a long-term change in regional cli- 
mate, but was the result of high variability of 
yearly to decadal rainfall occurring in conjunction 
with times of high population pressure and inten- 
sive land use.” Larson et al. (1996) also argued that 
society is never more vulnerable to climate-related 
crises than after a period of exponential popula- 
tion growth during a favorable climatic period. 
Hence, the most successful adaptations that per- 
mitted the greatest population growth were ulti- 
mately the most prone to catastrophic collapse 
once the climate deteriorated. In other words, tra- 
ditional adaptive 
responses to 
droughts (shifting 
settlements 
optimal 


to 
more 
farming areas or 
temporarily re- 
verting to hunting 
and 


proved to be inef- 


gathering) 


fective once pop- 

ulations had 

exceeded the car- 

tying capacity of 
local environments. 


Summary 


The hypothesized expansion of Numic- 
speaking groups into the eastern Great Basin and 
northern Colorado Plateau remains a popular ex- 
planation for abandonment of farming lifeways. It 
is widely accepted that the period from about AD 
1000 to 1500 was characterized by widespread cul- 
tural migrations that precipitated tremendous social 
interaction across the West. As described by Lindsay 
(1986) and Gumerman (1988), among others, it was 
also a time of significant climatic change that dis- 
rupted agricultural lifeways throughout the South- 
west. The predominance of a hunter-gatherer 
lifeway in GSENM after AD 1300, therefore, is 
likely dynamic, reflecting human adaptation to 
changing environments through population migra- 
tion and shifting subsistence strategies in which agri- 
culture was no longer viable. 


The relationship of prehistoric farmers to 
historic Numic-speakers is wholly unresolved. While 
acknowledging a Numic expansion at different 
points in time, Grayson (1994), Gunnerson (1962, 
1969) and Holmer (1994) see the Fremont as ances- 
tors of the Utah’s Numic-speakers. Others see the 
disappearance of agriculture and sedentism as evi- 
dence for a displacement of non-Numic peoples by 
Numic immigrants (Bettinger and Baumhoff 1982; 
Sutton 1987). None of the proposed regional mod- 
els (e.g, Aikens and Witherspoon 1986; Bettinger 
and Baumhoff 1982; Sutton 1987) specifically ad- 
dressed archaeological resources in GSENM, al- 
though each model appears to have some merit to 
a discussion of post-AD 1300 adaptations there. 


Janetski’s observations offer an intriguing 
perspective related to the Ancestral Puebloan-An- 
cestral Paiute interface in the GSENM area. Popu- 
lation expansion beginning about AD 1050 would 
have favored sedentary Fremont and Ancestral 
Puebloan farming adaptations that could have 
blunted expansion of Numic-speaking foragers into 
the region. But populations began to decline after 
AD 1150 in the wake of climatic deterioration, and 


by AD 1250 only a few remnant farming commu- 
nities were left. At some point, farming populations 
might have declined to a point where they could no 
longer deter migration into the region by Numic- 
speaking foragers, and sedentary groups would have 
been at a competitive disadvantage with the Ances- 
tral Paiute foragers. 


The archaeological evidence from the 
GSENM tegion, although somewhat limited, seems 
to support several of the theoretical concepts dis- 
cussed above: 


@ The earliest Ancestral Paiute radiocarbon dates 
are consistent with occupations in the middle AD 
1200s when remnant populations of Fremont/An- 
cestral Puebloan farming groups would have been 
present in the region. 


@® Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan populations 
had been declining for nearly a century, which 
would have made the remnant populations of 
sedentary farmers vulnerable to hit-and-run raids 
and/or over exploitation of critical resource patches 
by Ancestral Paiute foragers. 


———— 


Photo: Dan Bauer 





@® Ancestral Paiute hunter-gatherers might have 
denied the farmers access to contingency plant and 
animal resources necessary in the event of crop 
failures, disrupting the dynamic farming-foraging 
strategy that had been successful for more than 
1,000 years. 


@® Ancestral Paiutes and Ancestral Puebloan peo- 
ples might have co-existed, engaging in social and 
economic exchange, as evidenced by sites with both 
Ancestral Paiute and Ancestral Puebloan artifacts. 


@® The timing of this co-existence remains unre- 
solved, but it might have been earlier than radiocat- 
bon data suggest. Desert Side-notched points 
considered diagnostic of Late Prehistoric times ap- 
peared in this region between about AD 1000 and 
1200. Brownware ceramics, however, have not yet 
been documented prior to about AD 1250. 


® Climates at the beginning of the Late Prehis- 
toric were not appreciably different from earlier 
Formative times in that periods of greater mois- 
ture were followed by prolonged droughts, and 
warmer temperatures were followed by colder pe- 
riods. The nature of these changes influenced the 
viability of agriculture, but would have had mini- 
mal impact on 
foraging, 


® Drought con- 
ditions at about 
AD 1150 at the 
same time popula- 
tions were at their 
maximum would 
have inhibited tra- 
ditional responses, 
which included te- 
location to better 
agricultural niches 
(these areas were already occupied) or a resumption 
of hunting and gathering (wild resources were in- 
sufficient to accommodate such large populations). 
Some farming groups probably left at this time. 


different? 


@ Ancestral Paiute foragers probably arrived in 
the region about AD 1250 and might have coexisted 
with remnant farming groups or were in competition 


A prolonged drought begin- 
ning about AD 1270 or 1280 wasa 
death knell for farming as a pri- 
mary subsistence strategy. But 
these farmers had survived previ- 
ous droughts. Why was this one so 
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with farming groups that were relying to a greater 
extent on wild resources. Paiute groups might have 
incorporated limited maize and bean farming into 
their mobile lifeway during this coexistence. 


@® The last Ancestral Puebloan farming commu- 
nities were abandoned in the wake of another pro- 
longed drought beginning about AD 1270 or 1280. 
Ancestral Paiute foraging lifeways continued un- 
abated, reflecting a pattern of high mobility that 
emphasized exploitation of lower elevation re- 
sources in the spring and upper elevations in the 
summer and fall. This pattern is similar to Archaic 
foraging strategies discussed in Chapter 3. 


Coexistence or Replacement? 
The Demise of Farming 


A growing number of radiocarbon dates 
after about AD 1250 have now been reported from 
the St. George Basin, Arizona Strip, and GSENM 
regions, many of them in direct association with ar- 
tifacts that are considered to be Ancestral Paiute, 
and yet others that are associated with Ancestral 
Puebloan artifacts. Only rarely do Ancestral Paiute 
and Ancestral Puebloan artifacts co-occur at sites 
that have produced these late radiocarbon dates, 
leading some to 
suggest Ancestral 
Paiute feoccupa- 
tions after regional 
abandonment by 
Ancestral 
Puebloan farmers 
(Jones 1986b; 
Lyneis 1994), 


Many of the re- 

ported dates, how- 

ever, 95 

percent probability 

ranges that overlap 

the end of the Formative and beginning of the Late 
Prehistoric, suggesting that either Ancestral Paiute 


have 


groups could have occupied the region at the same 
time, but had little socioeconomic interaction with 
farming groups already there, or Ancestral Paiute oc- 
cupation of the region occurred immediately after 
abandonment. In this section, we examine the radio- 


Figure 7.9: General loca- 
tion of sites discussed in 
this chapter. 
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catbon database relevant to the end of the Forma- 
tive and beginning of the Late Prehistoric to assess 
the evidence that Ancestral Paiute foragers might 
have coexisted with Ancestral Puebloan farmets. 


The current radiocarbon database suggests 
at least three possibilities: (1) Remnant populations 
of Ancestral Puebloan farmers persisted in the re- 
gion throughout the late AD 1200s and perhaps into 
the early AD 1300s, practicing agriculture in much 
the same way as earlier generations; (2) Ancestral 
Paiute groups later camped at abandoned pueblos, 
resulting in Late Prehistoric dates that are not rep- 
resentative of the residence itself, or (3) The dated 
samples were contaminated and the reported dates 
are not valid. 


The number of GSENM sites yielding late 
Formative and early Late Prehistoric radiocarbon 


utnace Flats/ 
Unkar Delta 


Sources; Esri, DeLorme, USGS, NPS, Sources: Esri, USGS; NOAA 
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dates is rather meager, especially compared to the 
abundance of Late Prehistoric dates on the Arizona 
Strip and St. George Basin. The small sample size 
of GSENM dates requires us to consider proxy data 
from a broader geographic context. Only nine ra- 
diocarbon dates have been reported from the Es- 
calante River Basin with median probabilities after 
AD 1300, and only five dates have been reported 
from the Kaiparowits Plateau. Fourteen dates have 
been reported from the northern Grand Staircase 
section, but only six sites are represented. By com- 
parison, at least 37 dates have been reported from 
the southern Grand Staircase and 87 dates from the 
St. George Basin. The general location of major 
sites discussed in this chapter is indicated in Figure 
7.9 above. 


As discussed throughout this overview, the 
use of material culture to assign temporal affinity is 


problematic. This is especially true for brownwate 
potsherds and Desert Side-notched points that are 
traditionally seen as evidence of Ancestral Paiute 
peoples after about AD 1300. Both artifact types 
exhibit temporal ranges one to three centuries eat- 
lier than the AD 1300 beginning of the Late Pre- 
historic as used here. There is no dispute that these 
artifact types were utilized by Numic-speaking pop- 
ulations at the time of Euro-American contact, but 
it would be speculative to conclude that all brown- 
wate ceramics and Desert Side-notched points te- 
covered in prehistoric contexts can be attributed to 
Late Prehistoric occupations. 


Escalante River Basin 


The radiocarbon database is quite meager 
in Escalante River Basin and contiguous areas of 
the Waterpocket Fold and Circle Cliffs, both in 
terms of terminal Formative sites and potential An- 
cestral Paiute foraging sites. In fact, Ancestral Paiute 
artifacts at radiocarbon-dated sites are extremely 
rare, consisting of a Desert Side-notched point at 
one site that also had Formative grayware ceramics, 
and another Desert Side-notched point at another 
site that was dominated by both Ancestral Puebloan 
and Fremont ceramics. 


Based on the limited radiocarbon data, Fre- 
mont groups appear to have occupied the upper and 
lower Escalante River country through the late AD 
1200s, perhaps longer. Coexistent groups of 
hunters and gatherers resided in the nearby Water- 
pocket Fold area, but the relationship of these for- 
agers to sedentary groups has not been adequately 
addressed and there is minimal support at this time 
for the idea of coexistent Formative and Ancestral 
Paiute populations here. Only nine Late Prehistoric 
radiocarbon dates have been reported (Table 7.1), 
four of which were considered erroneous or artifact 
associations were unknown, and three of which 
were from sites with no temporally diagnostic arti- 
facts (Figure 7.10). 


Two sites in the region, one in the upper 
Escalante River drainage and the other in Bowns 
Canyon near the Colorado River, offer some evi- 
dence that Fremont groups might have remained 
in the area into Late Prehistoric times. The wide 
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probability ranges, however, also suggest it was just 
as likely the sites represent terminal Fremont oc- 
cupations in the late AD 1200s just before or dur- 
ing the horrific drought of the AD 1280s. In fact, 
the best Late Prehistoric radiocarbon dates are 
from Rattlesnake Point, Ceremonial Cave, and 
Bechan Cave, all sites with abundant evidence of 
Formative occupations. 


One late radiocarbon date was reported 
from the Rattlesnake Point just outside of Escalante 
where three pithouses were associated with abun- 
dant Emery Gray ceramics, numerous Ancestral 
Puebloan ceramic types, Parowan Basal-notched 
points, Rose Spring points, and a single Desert Side- 
notched point. A corncob returned a radiocarbon 
date of 660 +80 BP (AD 1331 median probability), 
ot long after the abandonment of Coombs Village 
(Baer and Sauer 2003; Janetski et al. 2012). Aside 
from the Desert Side-notched point, there was 
nothing at this site to suggest coexistence with An- 
cestral Paiute groups. 


A late Fremont presence was also identified 
in the lower Escalante River drainage where organic 
pigments from pictographs at Ceremonial Cave re- 
turned an AMS radiocarbon date of 675 £55 BP 
(AD 1318 median probability), or roughly the same 
as Rattlesnake Point. The site consisted of 26 poly- 
chrome anthropomorphs in four separate panels de- 
scribed as exhibiting typical Fremont motifs (Geib 
and Fairley 1992:159-160). No Ancestral Paiute ar- 
tifacts were observed. 


At Bechan Cave, also in the lower Escalante 
River country, one date of 570 +130 BP (AD 1373 
median probability) was reported from juniper twigs 
that were part of a small brush structure, and an- 
other date of 610 £50 BP (AD 1350 median prob- 
ability) was obtained from the grass floor (Geib and 
Fairley 1992:166). Both dates were described as sta- 
tistically equivalent to the Ceremonial Cave radio- 
catbon date. There was no convincing evidence the 
structure, described as a wickiup, was associated 
with sedentary activities such as agriculture or the 
manufacture of ceramics. It is possible the structure 
was utilized during hunting and gathering forays 
into the Glen Canyon region, either by terminal Fre- 
mont and/or coexistent Ancestral Paiute peoples. 
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Escalante River Basin 
Late Prehistoric Radiocarbon Dates 


Figure 7.10: Graphic representation of 95 percent probability ranges for Late Prehistoric radiocarbon dates 


from sites in the eastern portion of the Monument. 


Janetski and Talbot (1998:69-70) have ar- 
gued at least three different models might be appli- 
cable to a discussion of the relationship between 
sedentary farmers and mobile foragers in the region 
at this time: (1) Farmers lived in the lowlands and 
made logistical use of the highlands; (2) Farmers 
lived in the uplands but made logistical use of the 
lowlands; and/or (3) the lowlands were exploited by 
small family groups unrelated to the larger village 
sites in a pattern of diffuse settlement. Empirical 
evidence from sites in that area suggested that 
groups of foragers were engaged in hunting and 
gathering wild food resources at the same time 
other groups were cultivating maize, beans, and 
squash. But the limited radiocarbon data suggest 
that hunting and gathering was not a significant part 
of terminal Formative and Late Prehistoric lifeways, 
ot that it was so widely dispersed that it has gone 
largely unrecognized. 


Collectively, the limited radiocarbon data 
from the eastern portion of GSENM does not sup- 
port a coexistence of Formative and Ancestral 
Paiute populations in the latter part of the AD 
1200s. Instead, a general abandonment of the area 
by Ancestral Puebloans at about AD 1250 was fol- 
lowed by a brief reoccupation by Fremont farmers, 
who persisted a generation or two before they also 
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abandoned the region. There is minimal evidence 
that hunter-gatherers exploited the region to any 
significant degree after AD 1300. Radiocarbon- 
dated sites associated with foraging sites include of 
a brush wickiup in the lower Escalante River coun- 
try and one eroded hearth in the Waterpocket Fold 
area. Neither of the sites were associated with evi- 
dence of maize agriculture, nor were they associ- 
ated with Ancestral Paiute artifacts. The eastern 
portion of GSENM might have been largely aban- 
doned by about AD 1300, or the level of human 
occupation had become so dispersed as to be ar- 
chaeologically unrecognizable. 


Kaiparowits Plateau 


As we discussed in Chapters 5 and 6, there 
was a robust late Pueblo II farming expression on 
the Kaiparowits Plateau, which was limited to opti- 
mal environments on Fiftymile Mountain and Collet 
Top. Only one agricultural site has produced a ra- 
diocarbon date with a 95 percent probability range 
extending into the AD 1300s, whereas most of the 
tree-ring or radiocarbon dates suggest abandonment 
by the late AD 1100s. Based on the very limited ra- 
diocarbon database (see Table 7.2), there is no evi- 
dence the region was immediately reoccupied by 
Ancestral Paiute foragers upon the abandonment, 
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although Desert Side-notched points are rather 
common at Ancestral Puebloan sites and could re- 
flect subsequent reoccupations. 


The only potential evidence for a late 
Formative or early Late Prehistoric presence on the 
plateau comes from a site in Collet Canyon where a 
wooden wall peg from an Ancestral Puebloan struc- 
tute returned a radiocarbon date of 780 +70 BP 
(AD 1234 median probability) (McFadden 2016). 
The artifact assemblage, architectural characteristics, 
and the 95 percent probability range of AD 1061 
to 1372 offer minimal support for the idea that 
Formative farming persisted here into Late Prehis- 
toric times. Instead, this site probably dates to the 
late AD 1100s. 


The remaining radiocarbon data are all de- 
rived from four foraging sites occupied many cen- 
turies after the abandonment of agriculture in this 
region. One site in the Tommy Canyon area is an 
artifact scatter associated with a hearth and obsidian 
detritus. A sample of bark returned a radiocarbon 
date of 400 +40 BP (AD 1489 median probability) 
(Geib et al. 2001). No diagnostic artifacts were ob- 
served. Another site in the Smoky Mountain area 
consists of a rockshelter with a small lithic scatter, 
bifaces, a Rose Spring point, and a portion of an S- 
twined winnowing tray with red pigment on the ex- 





Figure 7.11: Desert Side-notched points are seen as diagnostic of 
the Late Prehistoric period, but in the Monument they are also 
found on late Formative sites. Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 


terior. The Rose Spring point suggested an occupa- 
tion during Formative times, whereas the basketry 
is characteristic of Paiute weaving techniques in this 
region. A fragment of the basket returned a radio- 
carbon date of 140 +40 BP (AD 1808 median prob- 
ability) (see state site form; date reported in 
McFadden 2016). This is the only dated site in this 
region with a diagnostic Ancestral Paiute artifact. 


Another site in the Wahweap area at the 
southern edge of the Kaiparowits Plateau con- 
sisted of a sparse lithic and ground stone scatter 
associated with a hearth. Charcoal from a hearth 
returned radiocarbon dates of 240 +50 BP (AD 
1670 median probability) and 120 +50 BP (AD 
1822 median probability). Both of these dates 
might be indicative of Ancestral Paiute foraging, 
although no diagnostic artifacts were observed (Li- 
estman 1986). And one site in the Cockscomb area 
is a small lithic scatter associated with two hearth 
features. Bone collagen returned a radiocarbon 
date of 80 +40 BP (AD 1841 median probability), 
which probably is indicative of a hunting camp at 
the end of the Late Prehistoric or sometime after 
historic contact (Geib et al. 2001). 


In summary, the very limited chronometric 
data do not allow any temporal or spatial compatr- 
isons. The rarity of dated sites might be a sampling 
bias, or it might reflect very sparse uti- 
lization of the Kaiparowits Plateau in 
Late Prehistoric times. Ethnographic 
evidence suggests the region was indeed 
exploited by Southern Paiutes (Kelly 
1964), but their use of the plateau was 
not as intense as regions farther to the 
west and southwest (see also Geib et al. 
2001). Evidence that Ancestral Paiute 
groups immediately reoccupied the area 
after its abandonment by Ancestral 
Puebloan farmers has not yet been doc- 
umented. 


Grand Staitcase 


The Late Prehistoric radiocarbon 
database from the northern Grand Stair- 
case is only slightly greater than regions 
to the east, with 10 dates being reported 
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with conventional ages after AD 1300 (Table 7.3). 
Mote interesting are four dates from two sites near 
Kanab that are clearly Ancestral Paiute foraging 
sites, but they date a century or so earlier and might 
support the idea of a coexistence of Ancestral 
Paiute foragers and remnant populations of Ances- 
tral Puebloan farmers. 


Overall, the pattern of dates suggests some 
Ancestral Puebloan populations remained en- 
trenched at several sites into the middle-to-late AD 
1200s, based on the 95 percent probability ranges 
of some of the calibrated radiocarbon dates. The 
near-identical dates for some foraging and agricul- 
tural sites at this time could support the idea that 
both groups co-existed for a short time or that An- 
cestral Paiutes immediately reoccupied the area 
upon its abandonment, or that farmers were quickly 
assimilated into a foraging lifeway (see Figure 7.12). 


There is very minimal radiocarbon evi- 
dence of any interaction between Ancestral 
Puebloan and Ancestral Paiute groups, although the 
radiocarbon ages for both adaptations appear to 
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overlap one another. It is also possible this apparent 
overlap represents immediate reoccupation after 
Puebloan abandonment. At least 14 dates associ- 
ated with foraging camps and/or Ancestral Paiute 
artifacts have been reported from the northern 
Grand Staircase area, and many of these dates over- 
lap with those reported from Puebloan farming 
sites such as the Arroyo Site, Gnatmate, and Pottery 
Knoll. Six radiocarbon dated sites are relevant to 
Ancestral Paiute occupations of the northern 
Grand Staircase region: 


@® Repeated Ancestral Paiute occupations were 
documented at a series of hearths in the foothills 
near Kanab. These hearths, which were associated 
with brownware potsherds and Desert Side- 
notched points, yielded a series of seven radiocar- 
bon dates between 730 +60 BP (AD 1273 median 
probability) to 100 +50 BP (AD 1830 median prob- 
ability), suggesting one occupation coequal to ter- 
minal Ancestral Puebloan occupations in the same 
area, and another at or just prior to Euro-American 
contact (Firor 1994), 


Northern Grand Staircase 
Radiocarbon Dates 


Figure 7.12: Graphic representation of 95 percent probability ranges for Late Prehistoric radiocarbon dates 


from sites in the western portion of the Monument. 
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@® Another site near Kanab also contained hearth 
features, one of which that yielded a radiocarbon 
date of 700 £70 BP (AD 1296 median probability). 
The site also yielded Southern Paiute brownware, as 
well as a few corrugated grayware potsherds that in- 
vestigators did not believe were part of the overall 
site (Firor 1994). This is the only radiocarbon-dated 
site with a mixed late Pueblo H and Ancestral Paiute 
artifact assemblage. 


@ One of the mote intriguing hunter-gather sites 
in the region is a sand dune campsite in the West 
Clark Bench area near the Paria River. Test excava- 
tions identified a large number of chert and 
quartzite reduction flakes, cobbles, and fire-cracked 
rock in association with discolored soils. One con- 
centration of fire-cracked stone revealed charcoal 
fragments that produced a radiocarbon date of 520 
+60 BP (AD 1406 median probability). A second 
concentration of fire-cracked stone revealed oxi- 
dized cobbles and the charred remains of bean 
pods. Charcoal-stained sands returned a radiocar- 
bon date of 510 £70 BP (AD 1411 median proba- 
bility). Excavations of a third concentration of 
fire-cracked stone revealed large fragments of char- 
coal, economic grasses, and bean pods. A sampling 
of the charcoal returned a radiocarbon date of 140 
+60 BP (AD 1806 median probability), a date con- 
sistent with early historic Southern Paiute occupa- 
tions (Nielson 1993). Cummings (1993:71-89) 
believed the site was campsite where groups ex- 
ploited buffalo berry, sagebrush, cattails, willow, 
pine, juniper, mustard, phlox, lily, grasses, rose, po- 
tato-tomato, wild onion, sego lily, mint, and beans. 


@® Another site in the Park Wash area consisted 
of a rockshelter with possible Barrier Canyon and 
Cave Valley rock art images, as well as a single gray- 
ware potsherd. A sample of grass from the shelter 
floor returned a radiocarbon date of 450 +70 BP 
(AD 1463 median probability), suggesting reoccu- 
pation in Late Prehistoric times (McFadden 2016) 


@ Evidence of a hunter-gatherer encampment 
was identified at a sparse scatter of artifacts associ- 
ated with a charcoal stain in the Kitchen Corral 
Canyon area. Excavations revealed a basin-shaped 
fire hearth with evidence of roasted juniper seeds. 
Charcoal from the fire hearth returned a radiocat- 
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bon date of 640 +60 BP (AD 1346 median proba- 
bility), as well as an early Formative date (Westfall 
1985). The ceramic evidence was dominated by 
plain graywares, and this site might be an Ancestral 
Puebloan foraging camp, or the hearth represents a 
later reoccupation of the site. 


® = Late Prehistoric utilization of the Jackson Flat 
area was inferred by the presence of a few brown- 
wate ceramics and ethnographic accounts that this 
area was preferred by Southern Paiutes for rabbit 
drives. But chronometric evidence proved elusive. 
One radiocarbon date of 90 +30 BP (AD 1842 me- 
dian probability) was obtained from a hearth at 
Cloud Blower Hill, a site with grayware ceramics. 
Several other hearths or roasting pits observed at or 
near the modern ground surface were suspected to 
be Ancestral Paiute encampments, but these were 
not tadiocarbon dated (Roberts 2018). 


In summary, Ancestral Paiute hunting and 
gathering has been documented at six radiocarbon- 
dated sites in the region, some of which have 95 
percent probability ranges that overlap the late An- 
cestral Puebloan occupations discussed in Chapter 
6. An Ancestral Paiute occupation was identified 
based on the presence of brownware ceramics and 
Desert Side-notched points at two sites (Firor 1994). 
Four other sites produced Late Prehistoric radiocat- 
bon dates, but these were not associated with any 
Late Prehistoric artifacts. 


Taken collectively, the radiocarbon data, al- 
though sparse, could support either the idea of a 
coexistence of different cultural entities in late 
Formative times, or the reoccupation of the region 
by Ancestral Paiutes immediately after it was aban- 
doned by Ancestral Puebloan farmers. Only one of 
the northern Grand Staircase sites attributed to the 
Formative-to-Late Prehistoric transition exhibited 
mixing of traditionally defined Late Pueblo II and 
Ancestral Paiute artifacts, but investigators did not 
believe the corrugated grayware and brownware 
potsherds were in any way related to one another. 


Regional Comparisons 


The rarity of dated Ancestral Paiute sites 
in any of the three GSENM subregions stands in 


stark contrast to the chronometric evidence from 
the Arizona Strip, the St. George Basin, and the 
lower Virgin River-Moapa Valley areas where more 
than 100 radiocarbon dates have now been re- 
ported. Although sampling bias may factor into 
that disparity, the sheer number of dated Late Pre- 
historic sites south and west of GSENM suggests 
the possibility that the Escalante River Basin, 
Kaiparowits Plateau, and northern Grand Staircase 
were on the extreme eastern fringe of Ancestral 
Paiute hunting and gathering strategies. 


Sites in upland environments to the south 
and west of GSENM feature a wide variety of for- 
aging sites, many of which are comingled with late 
Ancestral Puebloan artifacts and architecture, sug- 
gesting a coexistence and perhaps socioeconomic 
exchange, or that the dates are erroneous. Some of 
the 34 southern Grand Staircase radiocarbon dates 
with median probability ages after AD 1300 (see 
Table 7.4) are associated with Ancestral Puebloan 
occupations, such as those at the Pinenut Site, that 
might have persisted into the AD 1300s. Others, like 
the Furnace Flats Site along the Colorado river, 
might represent re-use of the pueblos after they 
were abandoned. 


The radiocarbon database from the Ari- 
zona Strip region suggests that some Ancestral 
Puebloan populations persisted as recognizable 
groups of sedentary farmers into late Pueblo II 
and early Late Prehistoric times, even if their ce- 
ramics were indistinguishable from earlier times. 
Some aggregated into small pueblos, while others 
occupied small farmsteads or family residences, all 
situated in favorable environmental niches. Other 
sites in the Grand Canyon and Shivwits Plateau 
areas have also produced potential evidence of An- 
cestral Puebloan occupations much more recently 
than traditional explanations allow. One site in the 
Shivwits Plateau even produced a radiocarbon date 
from maize that suggests maize was being grown 
at or shortly before historic contact, yet it has all 
the trappings of an Ancestral Puebloan site (Karen 
Harry, personal communication 2019). 


Although the data are equivocal, there is 
growing evidence that residential agriculturalists 
could have coexisted with Ancestral Paiute hunter- 
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gatherers by about AD 1250. Several late Forma- 
tive residential sites were possibly occupied at the 
same time Ancestral Paiute foragers moved into 
the area. The best evidence for potential post-AD 
1300 occupations by sedentary farmers comes 
from the Pinenut Site, a linear roomblock of six 
contiguous rooms, a slab-lined pithouse, an iso- 
lated cist, and trash midden. A range of radiocar- 
bon dates suggests the site was occupied repeated 
over a 200-year period prior to its abandonment 
at about AD 1275, a very conservative estimate 
considering the range of radiocarbon dates (West- 
fall 1987b:62-65). 


Similar evidence was also identified at the 
Furnace Flat Site in the Grand Canyon, where slab- 
lined storage structures, a deep masonry kiva, and 
several masonry rooms were identified (Jones 
1986b); site GC-671 in the Mt. Trumbull area 
(Thompson and Thompson 1974); and possibly 
sites in the Shivwits Plateau that appear to be late 
Pueblo II-Pueblo HI sites, but where some radio- 
carbon dates ate clearly much later in Late Prehis- 
toric times (Harry 2008). Only the Furnace Flats 
Site had convincing evidence of later Ancestral 
Paiute occupations. 


Some Ancestral Puebloan sites might have 
been reoccupied after their abandonment. In effect, 
Ancestral Puebloan sites were selected because of 
their proximity to permanent water and predictable 
resource patches, and those locations were also at- 
tractive to subsequent foragers. This might have 
been the case at the Furnace Flats Site mentioned 
above (Jones 1986b), another site in the Shivwits 
Plateau area (Allison 2010), and another site along 
the Colorado River (Fairley et al. 1994). 


Certain locations were repeatedly occupied 
by foragers during Formative and Late Prehistoric 
times, suggesting predictable resources during all 
periods. These sites commonly feature large com- 
plexes of roasting pits, perhaps for mescal process- 
ing, and they are most commonly located along the 
Colorado River (Neff et al. 2016; Yeatts 1998; Jones 
1986b). Some high elevation hunting camps were 
repeatedly occupied from Archaic to Late Prehis- 
toric times (Schroedl! 1988). 


Multiple locations have yielded evidence of 
single-occupations or temporary use for food pro- 
cessing. These are sites with roasting pits and 
hearths, but very little other corroborating evidence. 
Good examples of these are found in the Snake 
Gulch area (Reid and Betenson 2013), along the 
Colorado River (Fairley et al. 1994; Hereford et al. 
1993); and the Shivwits Plateau (Harry 2015). 


In summary, there is an abundance of Late 
Prehistoric chronometric data from upland sites 
south of GSENM that reflect a variety of site types 
in different environmental settings. It is assumed 
that the same types of sites are abundant to the 
north, but this remains speculative. The data dispar- 
ity becomes even more stark when lowland sites are 
considered. As mentioned above, nearly 90 dates 
have been reported from the St. George Basin that 
are attributed to late Formative or Late Prehistoric 
times, a good share of which are Ancestral Paiute 
based on the presence of brownwate ceramics. 


Interestingly, the earliest St. George Basin 
radiocarbon dates associated with brownwate ce- 
ramics have conventional ages in the mid to late AD 
1200s (Dames and Moore 1994; Reed et al. 2005; 
Walling et al. 1986) and are statistically the same as 
those reported in the northern Grand Staircase 
(Firor 1994) and Arizona Strip (Jones 1986b). In 
other words, the timing of the appearance of 
brownware ceramics appears to have been rather 
uniform between the Kanab region and the St. 
George Basin. 


The post-Formative in southern Nevada is 
clouded by the fact the region was inhabited by 
Southern Paiute, Chemehuevi, Shoshone, and Mo- 
jave groups during Late Prehistoric times, each with 
different ethnic identities, tribal boundaries, and ar- 
tifact traditions. In fact, at least six different ceramic 
traditions are evident at this time (Roberts and 
Ahlstrom 2012). 


At least 138 radiocarbon dates have been 
reported from 51 excavated sites attributed to post- 
Formative occupations in the lower Virgin River- 
Moapa Valley region. Based on that cumulative 
radiocarbon database, Roberts and Ahlstrom (2012) 
suggested Desert Side-notched points were intro- 
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duced into the area after AD 1200, whereas brown- 
ware ceramics might have appeared as early as AD 
800 and were used contemporaneously with gray- 
ware ceramics over the next five or six centuries, 
demonstrating cultural continuity (see also Lyneis 
1994). Similar evidence is currently lacking in 
GSENM (see Roberts 2018). 


When the regional database is considered 
collectively, Ancestral Paiute utilization of lowland 
environments might have been much greater than 
their use of the uplands. Eighty percent of Late Pre- 
historic radiocarbon dates have been reported from 
lowland settings, either in the lower Virgin River 
country or the St. George Basin. This assessment is 
probably biased by the fact both of those regions 
have experienced significant modern development 
near Las Vegas and St. George that resulted in a 
multitude of archaeological investigations. Compar- 
atively few investigations have been conducted in 
upland settings. 


Obsidian Markers 


Also relevant to this discussion are several 
Late Prehistoric obsidian hydration dates from sites 
in GSENM. Obsidian hydration as a mechanism for 
absolute dating is fraught with problems, mostly re- 
lated to unknown environmental factors such as 
temperature and humidity that influence the rate of 
hydration at a specific location. Yet it remains an ef- 
fective tool for broad-scale dating where the object 
can be dated to within a couple hundred years of 
when the flaked obsidian was exposed to oxygen. 
Obsidian is an especially sensitive marker to deter- 
mine the source of the materials due to geologic 
traits unique to each outcrop, thereby allowing ar- 
chaeologists to determine logistical patterns of pro- 
curement through time. 


To date, at least 113 obsidian samples have 
been collected from sites or isolated contexts in 
GSENM and contiguous areas of the northern 
Grand Staircase as part of an ongoing effort to test 
certain assumptions that Archaic and Late Prehis- 
toric groups utilized obsidian, whereas Formative 
groups did not. It has become a truism in the region 
that Formative groups did not import obsidian, al- 
though they might utilize a piece left behind by ear- 
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lier peoples if the opportunity presented itself. The 
presence of obsidian at Formative sites is generally 
seen as indicative of an underlying Archaic compo- 
nent or a subsequent Late Prehistoric reoccupation 
(Zweifel 2008). 


The obsidian analyses found that utilization 
of obsidian was about the same among Late Prehis- 
toric groups as it was among Archaic groups, and 
the preferred sources were the Wild Horse and 
Modena outcrops 
in southwestern 
Utah. The Wild 
Horse source was 
exploited to a 
greater degree in 
Archaic times and 
the Modena 
source exploited 
more during Late 
Prehistoric times. 
Seven sites within 
GSENM and an- 
other 13 sites immediately adjacent to the Monu- 
ment have produced obsidian hydration dates 
consistent with the Late Prehistoric. About two- 
thirds of these sites are lithic scatters or lithic and 
ground stone scatters without other temporally di- 
agnostic artifacts. 


Summary 


The number of Late Prehistoric radiocar- 
bon dates from the western portion of GSENM is 
somewhat greater than those that have been tre- 
ported from the eastern portion, which might sup- 
port observations by Kelly (1964) that the western 
portion of GSENM sustained greater Southern 
Paiute populations than did the eastern regions. 
Corroborative radiocarbon data is entirely lacking 
from sites in the upper Paria River and Skutumpah 
Terrace areas that, according to ethnographic ac- 
counts, were intensively exploited by Southern 
Paiute peoples in historic times, suggesting a sam- 
pling bias in the chronometric database. 


The database suggest populations agere- 
gated into pueblos by about AD 1050, followed by 
gradual dispersal from the mid-AD 1100s through 


Current evidence suggests 
brownware ceramics appeared in 
both the St. George Basin and 
Kanab region in the middle AD 
1200s when remnant farming pop- 
ulations were still present here. 
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the mid-AD 1200s. Remnant populations might 
have been present when Ancestral Paiute immi- 
grants arrived in the mid-AD 1200s, or existing pop- 
ulations the 
archaeological record. Evidence of both Ancestral 
Puebloans and Ancestral Paiutes at the same site is 
quite limited, and these could be indicative of mul- 


became more recognizable in 


tiple but not overlapping occupations. Convincing 
evidence has not been reported that any relationship 
between the two groups was a hostile one, although 
several Puebloan 
sites had been 
burned at the time 
of abandonment. 


The chronomet- 
tic database offers 
some insights re- 
lated to Ancestral 
Paiute lifeways and 


subsistence. ‘The 
brownwate ce- 
ramic tradition 


commonly attributed to Ancestral Paiute peoples 
appears in this region by the middle-to-late AD 
1200s, based on radiocarbon dates from two sites 
neat Kanab (Firor 1994) and from the Whitmore 
Wash Site in the Grand Canyon (Jones 1986b). The 
95 percent probability ranges of these dates overlap 
Ancestral Puebloan occupations in the same areas. 
A Desert Side-notched arrow point was also ob- 
served at one site, but it was not directly associated 
with a dated feature. 


Based on the plant evidence, Ancestral 
Paiute groups were primarily engaged in foraging 
activities focused on economic plants that included 
goosefoot, pigweed, buffalo berry, sagebrush, cat- 
tails, willow, pine, juniper, mustard, phlox, grasses, 
rose, wild onion, sego lily, wild potato, and mint. 
Evidence of Southern Paiute maize farming is well- 
documented in the St. George Basin (Allison et al. 
2008), and beans might have been part of the hor- 
ticultural mix. The presence of bean pods at one 
GSENM site was considered problematic given 
that the ethnohistoric record does not mention 
bean cultivation among the Southern Paiutes (Cum- 
mings 1993). Possible corroborative evidence has 
since been reported from a site in the Sand Hollow 


near St. George area where beans and maize 
starches were associated with a thermal feature that 
returned a radiocarbon date of 640 +40 BP (AD 
1348 median probability), or early in the Late Pre- 
historic period (Winslow 2011:252). And in John- 
son Canyon, bean pollen was identified in a packrat 
midden that dated to Late Prehistoric times (D’An- 
drea 2015:109). 


GSENM Site Database 


The identification of certain artifacts with 
specific ethnic groups is fraught with theoretical 
problems. As observed by Aikens (1994:40), “no ar- 
chaeologist can pick up a pottery sherd or arrow 
point and say what language its user spoke,” al- 
though it is also true that archaeologists commonly 
distinguish between “a 1,200-year-old pithouse vil- 
lage and those of a 500-year-old hunter-gatherer 
camp.” Fowler (1994:103) and Adovasio and Pedler 
(1994) have maintained that some items do pattern 
along ethnic lines, although they also recognized 
material culture could change rapidly. 


Among the artifacts considered character- 
istic of Numic-speaking peoples are basketry, cer- 





tain projectile points, and brownwate ceramics. 
Rock art styles may also be distinctive, although this 
has not been convincingly demonstrated in the 
GSENM region. As cautioned by Buckles (1988), 
most artifacts considered to be diagnostic of 
Numic-speaking groups have not been proven to be 
unique to such groups. Desert Side-notched arrow 
points, for example, are found in non-Numic Plains 
contexts (Frison 1991), at Navajo sites in northwest- 
ern New Mexico (Reed and Horn 1990), in the Dis- 
mal River Apache Phase in the central Plains 
(Gunnerson 1987), and at sites attributed to ances- 
tral Hopi and Pai peoples (Geib and Warburton 
1991). This point type has also been recovered in 
possible Fremont contexts throughout the northern 
Colorado Plateau (Spangler 2002), although Justice 
(2002a, 2002b) has suggested that Desert Side- 
notched points are often confused with Pueblo 
Side-notched points. 


Unequivocal evidence of an Ancestral 
Paiute presence in the region — those sites that have 
produced radiocarbon dates associated with brown- 
ware ceramics and/or Desert Side-notched points 
— is actually quite limited. For the purposes of or- 
ganizing the data, we accept at face value state site 


Long Canyon 


Photo: Dan Bauer 


forms that indicate the presence of certain Ances- 
tral Paiute material culture markers. Site forms on 
file with GSENM and the Utah SHPO were subse- 
quently examined for any references to these spe- 
cific artifacts, and relevant sites were then organized 
and tabulated according to site size, complexity, and 
material culture traits. This dataset was augmented 
by sites that have produced Late Prehistoric radio- 
catbon and obsidian hydration dates even if the site 
did not contain diagnostic artifacts. 


Because these sites are overwhelmingly in- 
dicative of foraging activities, we examine the 
dataset to address specific questions: 


@ Itisa truism throughout the northern Colorado 
Plateau and eastern Great Basin that the demise of 
agricultural lifeways led to a resumption of hunting 
and gathering in the Archaic pattern. But are Late 
Prehistoric hunting and gathering sites in GSENM 
identical in site structure, complexity, and settings 
as Archaic sites? Are later foraging sites located in 
the same ecological settings as Archaic ones, or are 
there different environmental variables? 


@ Ethnographic evidence suggests that Southern 
Paiute groups were heavily reliant on wild plant re- 
sources, engaging in seasonal movement between 
resource patches. Is this supported by the preva- 
lence of ground stone tools at Late Prehistoric for- 
aging sites? How does this pattern compare to 
Archaic foraging sites? 


@ As we discussed above, there is evidence that 
Ancestral Paiute groups occupied GSENM at the 
same time Ancestral Puebloan farmers, but there is 
minimal evidence of social or economic interaction 
at farming sites. Is there greater evidence of mixed 
Ancestral Paiute and Ancestral Puebloan assem- 
blages at foraging sites that might suggest socioe- 
conomic interaction, such as Ancestral Puebloan 
ceramics at foraging sites with other Ancestral 
Paiute indicators? 


Basketry 
As discussed in numerous publications re- 


lated to the evolution of basketry technologies, 
Adovasio (1980, 1986) has argued that no other 
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class of artifact possesses a greater number of cul- 
turally bounded attributes than does basketry. 
Adovasio maintained the basic affinities of Fre- 
mont basketry, both coiled and twined, “are dupli- 
cated in earlier Archaic assemblages from Utah,” 
and that “their persistence in toto constitutes a 
powerful body of evidence that Fremont basketry 
is derived part and parcel out of local Archaic in- 
dustries.” The disappearance of Fremont basketry 
after AD 1300 and the dominance of new twined 
types attributed to Numic-speakers signaled the end 
of the Fremont as a cultural entity and “the extinc- 
tion of a technological tradition thousands of years 


old” (1980:39). 


At least 14 different twined forms of bas- 
ketry were produced by Numic-speaking groups in 
the Great Basin and contiguous areas. Basketry 
forms include open-twined burden baskets, twined 
cradles, open-twined winnowing or parching trays, 
paddle-shaped twined seed-beaters, closed-twined 
water bottles, conical baskets, and closed-twined 
hats (see Figure 7.14 above). 


Adovasio and Pedler (1994:121-123) have 
argued that basketry of Numic groups can be dis- 
tinguished from that of all other contemporane- 
ous populations and from preexisting industries, 
and that “no relationship whatsoever exists.” 
There is also no discernible relationship between 
archaeological or ethnographic Numic basketry 
and any of the major Southwestern basketry tra- 
ditions. The new basketry technology, identified as 
an “ethnic fingerprint” of Numic-speakers, ap- 
peared about AD 1000, supporting the idea that 
Numic-speakers were late arrivals in the Great 
Basin and contiguous areas. 


A detailed discussion of Numic basketry 
techniques is beyond the scope of this chapter. It 
should be noted, however, that large collections 
of Southern Paiute basketry from the northern 
Colorado Plateau are curated at the Natural His- 
tory Museum of Utah in Salt Lake City, and addi- 
tional basketry specimens are curated at the 
Smithsonian Institution and were discussed at 
length by Fowler and Matley (1978, 1979). Por a 
mote detailed discussion of dissimilarities of Fre- 
mont (and by inference Ancestral Puebloan) bas- 





Figure 7.14: Southern Paiute conical basket photographed in the late 1800s. Photo: J.K. 
Hillers Collection, Smithsonian Institution. 


ketry to Numic basketry, see Adovasio et al. (1982) 
and Adovasio (1986). 


It should also be noted that basketry items 
attributable to Numic-speaking populations are 
rare in prehistoric archaeological contexts in the 
GSENM area. One fragment of an S-twined 
parching tray was recovered from a rockshelter in 
the Smoky Mountain area. It returned a radiocar- 
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bon date of 140 +40 BP (AD 1808 median prob- 
ability) (McFadden 2016) that places its construc- 
tion near the end of the Late Prehistoric or early 
in historic times. 


Brownwate Ceramics 


The appearance of coarse sand-tempered 
pottery sometime after AD 1000 is seen by some as 


direct evidence of expansion of Numic-speaking 
populations into the eastern Great Basin, north- 
western Plains, northern Colorado Plateau, and 
Rocky Mountains at that time. These ceramics have 
been assigned a variety of names depending on the 
region, such as Shoshone Brownware found in 
northern and western Utah, western Wyoming and 
southern Idaho; Promontory Wares found primarily 
in wetlands areas along the Wasatch Front; and Un- 
compahegre Brownware found in western Colorado 
and eastern Utah. In the GSENM region, Ancestral 
Paiute ceramics are commonly referred to as South- 
ern Paiute Brownware, a term synonymous with In- 
termountain Tradition ceramics (Mulloy 1958), 
Southern Paiute Utility Ware (Baldwin 1950), and 
Southern Paiute Ware (Colton 1965). 


Brownware vessels come in only a handful 
of forms (Figure 7.15), unlike the variety evident in 
Ancestral Puebloan forms. As summarized by Coale 
(1963:1-2): 


Normally, vessels of this ware are generalized 
truncated cones, flat-bottomed with straight walls which are 
flared out of the vertical plane at angles of from approxi- 
mately five to 25 degrees .... Ranking next most important 
as a diagnostic feature is tempering material. The temper con- 
sists of grit, sand or crushed rock. .... [O]uartz may also be 
natively present in imperfectly decomposed residual clays. The 
temper is ordinarily quite coarse compared with Puebloan 
wares, but still there is a great deal of variability of tem- 
per-particle diameter within Shoshonean pottery as a unit 
.... Als to methods of construction, both coiling and modeling 
techniques appear to have been used to fashion the vessels. In 
most, if not all, cases, construction has been completed by 
paddle-and-anvil treatment. 


Brownwate ceramics attributed to Ances- 
tral Paiute peoples ate not commonplace in the 
GSENM tegion, but potsherds have been docu- 
mented in all sub-regions of the Monument. This 
stands in contrast to statements by Euler (1964) that 
“for reasons not ascertainable, however, not all 
Southern Paiute made pottery. Its manufacture ap- 
parently was restricted primarily to bands west of 
the Kaibab Plateau. Only a few Paiute sites to the 
east, all in the Glen Canyon drainage, are marked by 
ceramics” (1964:379; see also Stewart 1942:273). 
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Madsen (1975) observed a south-to-north 
distribution of radiocarbon dates associated with 
brownware ceramics, beginning about AD 1000 in 
the south and extending to AD 1300 in the north. 
Rhode (1994:129) summarized a number of sites 
in the southeastern Great Basin that have yielded 
evidence that brownware pottery might have been 
present by AD 800 and was contemporaneous with 
Ancestral Puebloan and Fremont traditions in cul- 
tural contact zones, and that “... it would appear 
that Numic foragers coexisted with Fremont and 
Anasazi horticulturalists for several centuries be- 
fore the demise of the latter.” A similar position 
was offered by Roberts and Ahlstrom (2012) for 
the lower Virgin River-Moapa Valley region, al- 
though no evidence for an early brownware tradi- 
tion has yet been reported from upland areas to 
the east, including GSENM. 


In his synthesis of chronometric data asso- 
ciated with Late Prehistoric ceramics from the 
northern Colorado Plateau, Reed (1994:194) main- 
tained that none of the calibrated ranges with a high 
confidence rating occur prior to AD 1000, and, at 
the time of his analysis, only two dates had been re- 
ported from the AD 1100s, suggesting this type 
might not have appeared until sometime after AD 
1200. This assessment is consistent with radiocar- 
bon dates from two sites near Kanab (Firor 1994) 
and from the Whitmore Wash Site in the Grand 
Canyon (Jones 1986b). 


Euler (1964) cautioned that not all Paiute 
groups manufactured pottery, and that more-mobile 
lifeways militated against the manufacture and trans- 
port of ceramics in some areas. Geib et al. 
(2001:392) echoed this theme, suggesting the 
Kaiparowits band might have been one of a handful 
of Paiute groups that did not manufacture pottery, 
and even if they did the ceramic vessels were “sel- 
dom part of the traveling tool kit of Southern 
Paiutes on the Kaiparowits Plateau.” 


If this assessment is valid for GSENM, 
then a greater number of sites in the western por- 
tion of GSENM would have brownware potsherds, 
and the frequency of such sites would diminish 
from west to east. This does not appear to be the 


case. At least 28 sites in GSENM have yielded 
brownwate ceramics and they have been docu- 
mented in all three sub-regions of the Monument. 
Instead of decreased frequency from west to east, 
we found that brownwate ceramics were part of the 
Ancestral Paiute tool kit in all three sub-regions in 
almost equal proportions. Nine such sites have been 
documented in the Escalante River area, nine sites 
in the Kaiparowits Plateau, and 10 sites in the 
Grand Staircase. Hence, there is little support in the 
state database, as yet, for the idea that because the 
Kaiparowits and Escalante bands were more mobile 
they rarely carried ceramic vessels on their hunting 
and gathering forays. 


The presence of ground stone tools can be 
considered evidence of plant foraging and some- 
what longer occupations of individual sites by bi- 
gender groups. The co-occurrence of ceramics and 
ground stone tools therefore might suggest longer 
occupations in that plant foods were being col- 
lected, processed, and cooked at the same location. 
This is particularly evident in the Escalante River 
area where seven of the nine sites had both ground 
stone tools and brownware ceramics. But this is not 
evident in the Kaiparowits Plateau where only one 
out of nine sites had both ground stone tools and 
brownwate ceramics, and only three out of 10 sites 
in the Grand Staircase featured both artifact types. 
Although the sample size is small, 61 percent of all 
sites with brownwate ceramics do not have ground 
stone tools, suggesting that groups either engaged 
in hunting activities also found ceramics a useful 
tool, or procured plants were being consumed 
and/or transported elsewhere without on-site pro- 
cessing. 


It should also be noted that brownwate ce- 
ramics very tately occur with other Late Prehistoric 
diagnostics. Two of these sites also featured Desert 
Side-notched points, one in the Kaiparowits Plateau 
and the other in the Grand Staircase, and brown- 
wate ceramics co-occurred with a Cottonwood Tri- 
angular point at one Kaiparowits Plateau site. The 
relationship between Late Prehistoric diagnostics 
and the prevalence of obsidian artifacts is likewise 
tenuous, with obsidian noted at only nine of 28 sites 
(32 percent) with brownware ceramics. 


2384 


Projectile Points 


The temporal distinction between corner- 
and basal-notched arrow points characteristic of late 
Formative peoples and the side-notched points uti- 
lized by later groups has been the subject of numer- 
ous reports over the past 75 years, although few 
discussions have addressed the functional advan- 
tages of one particular style over another. The trend 
toward side-notched arrow points appears to have 
begun about AD 800 with the appearance of Bear 
River Side-notched points in northern Utah, about 
AD 875 with the appearance of Uinta Side-notched 
points in northeastern Utah, and about AD 950 
with the appearance of Nawthis Side-notched 
points in southern Utah (Holmer 1986:106). 
Nawthis and Uinta types have been documented in 
the GSENM region, whereas the Parowan Basal- 
notched points are commonplace in late Formative 
contexts but might actually be a late Basketmaker 
III or Pueblo I temporal indicator (Roberts 2018). 


Originally, all side-notched arrow points in 
the Intermountain West were classified as Desert 
Side-notched points (Baumhoff 1957). Later studies 
(Holmer and Weder 1980; Justice 2002a, 2002b) 
demonstrated morphological variability with both 
and spatial Holmer 


chronological meaning. 





Figure 7.15: Representative examples of brown 
ware vessel forms. Image adapted from Janetski 
(1994:165). 


(1986:107) suggested an early period from about 
AD 800 to 1200 that was characterized by a series 
of small side-notched points called Bear River, 
Uinta, and Nawthis; these point types were com- 
mon at sites yielding Fremont ceramics. A later pe- 
riod from AD 1200 to 1700 was characterized by 
Desert Side-notched points, often found in associ- 
ation with brown- 

ware ceramics. 
Relevant to this 
discussion, 
Holmer and 
Weder (1980:55) 
believed Desert 
Side-notched 
points were intro- 
duced into the te- 
gion by AD 1150, 
replacing Fremont 
points by AD 
1250 in the south- 
ern atea, and by 
AD 1350 in the 
north (see Figure 
7.16 above). 


Desert Side-notched points are recogniza- 
ble by high side notches and sometimes a pro- 
nounced basal notch. Many sites yielding Desert 
Side-notched points have also yielded brownware 
ceramics, leading Holmer and Weder to conclude 
they reflect occupations by Numic-speakers some- 
time after AD 1150 (1980:60). Broad conclusions 
postulated by Holmer and Weder (1980) and 
Holmer (1986) do not account for what appears to 
be a complex and confusing projectile sequence 
during late Formative and early Late Prehistoric 
times. Desert Side-notched points have been recov- 
ered from sites in virtually all sub-regions of the 
Monument, both in Ancestral Puebloan and Ances- 
tral Paiute contexts. 


In many cases, it is likely these mixed ar- 
tifact assemblages represent repeated occupations 
of favorable campsites over several thousand 
years, given the co-occurrence of Archaic dart 
points at some sites and Formative artifacts at oth- 
ers. In other instances, the argument for mixing of 
cultural deposits is less convincing. Conclusive 


Researchers have long held 
that not all Paiute groups made 
pottery, that high mobility de- 
terred its use in some areas. But 
this assumption is at odds with the 
state’s database that found brown- 
ware ceramics in all three of the 
Monument’s sub-regions in almost 
equal proportions. 
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statements about the temporal range of this point 
type in GSENM would be speculative given the 
absence of direct radiocarbon dates associated 
with Desert Side-notched points. If the temporal 
range offered by Holmer and Weder (1980) is ac- 
curate, however, Desert Side-notched points could 
be expected at sites dating as early as AD 1150. 


Formative gray- 
wares and/or cor- 
rugated types 


co-occur at eight 
of 35 sites with 
Desert Side- 
notched points 
(23 percent). 


The spatial pat- 
terning of sites 
yielding Desert 
Side-notched 
points does not 
appear to support 
Kelly’s  observa- 
tions (1964) that 
the western portion of the study area was exploited 
to a greater degree than was the eastern portion. In- 
stead, sites with this point type are considerably 
more common in the Kaiparowits Plateau sub-re- 
gion (60 percent) compared to the Escalante River 
Basin (17 percent) or northern Grand Staircase (23 
percent). This might indicate that Ancestral Paiute 
hunters were simply exploiting the Kaiparowits 
Plateau for its faunal resources in much the same 
way as Archaic peoples had done, and because those 
resources are more common in this region, evidence 
of their procurement is more common. 


Other Indicators 


Two other artifact types are commonly at- 
tributed to Ancestral Paiute peoples, but in both in- 
stances the evidence is questionable. In the case of 
Pueblo IV ceramics (Jeddito Yellow Ware), the ar- 
tifacts themselves are unquestionably of post-For- 
mative origin. But how they arrived at sites in 
GSENM remains unresolved. Geib et al. (2001:393) 
have argued that Jeddito Yellow Ware was traded 
widely to forager populations throughout the 
Southwest, and therefore examples found in 
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Figure 7.16: Comparison chart depicting the temporal ranges of late Formative and Late Prehistoric arrow 
points common on the northern Colorado Plateau. 
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GSENM are actually evidence of Ancestral Paiute 
trade with Puebloan groups in Arizona. Of course, 
this precludes the possibility Puebloan individuals 
to the south visited selected locations north of the 
Colorado River as part ceremonial pilgrimages to 
ancestral homelands. The presence of Jeddito Yel- 
low Ware in the San Juan River area to the east is 
commonly viewed as evidence of such pilgrimages, 
which continue into modern times (William Davis, 
personal communication 2008). 


Yellow ware potsherds have been identified 
at four sites in GSENM. Fragments of a Jeddito 
Yellow Ware bowl were identified at one site and an 
Awatovi Black-on-yellow dipper at another, both 
foraging sites in the Kaiparowits Plateau (Geib et al. 
2001); two Jeddito Black-on-yellow potsherds were 
identified at another site with Pueblo II architectural 
site on Fiftymile Mountain (Fowler et al. 1959b); 
and unspecified yellow ware sherds were observed 
by a private individual at a foraging site along the 
Escalante River. 


Possible support for the idea of pilgrim- 
ages into GSENM was found at a site in Meadow 
Canyon, a tributary to Johnson Canyon, where a 
panel was identified by experts Steven J. Manning 
and Owen Severance as a late Pueblo HI or early 
Pueblo IV expression (Figure 7.17). Another panel 
in Johnson Canyon exhibits the same stylistic ele- 
ments and was identified by a Hopi tribal elder as 
symbolic of the Greasewood Clan (Spangler and 
Zweifel 2016b). 


Another Late Prehistoric artifact type that 
warrants a brief mention is the Cottonwood Trian- 
gular point (Lanning 1963). It is also abundant in 
the GSENM region, and is commonly assumed to 
be a Late Prehistoric temporal marker. Supporting 
this hypothesis, Cottonwood points have been re- 
covered at sites with Desert Side-notched points 
and brownwate ceramics. Cottonwood points, how- 
ever, appear much earlier in the archaeological 
record than do Desert Side-notched points, by 
about AD 950 at Nawthis Village (Holmer 
1986:106). Consequently, Cottonwood points might 
also be diagnostic of Formative occupations, and 
are poor temporal markers when found without 
other corroborative artifacts. 
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As noted by Holmer (1986:108), any analy- 
sis of the temporal or spatial range of Cottonwood 
points is complicated by the inconsistencies in field 
identifications, in particular the classification of pre- 
forms and bifaces as Cottonwood points in many 
reports. In the GSENM region, test excavations at 
the Steep Creek Quarry Site, located in the Circle 
Cliffs area, produced a Cottonwood Triangular 
point near the rim of a fire hearth that yielded a late 
Formative radiocarbon date of 770 +70 BP (AD 
1239 median probability) (Tipps 1992). 


Also noteworthy, two GSENM sites were 
identified as Ancestral Paiute rock art localities. Cole 
(1988, 2009) has argued there might be very little 
Ancestral Paiute rock art whatsoever, and Bettinger 
and Baumhoff (1982:493-495) reached essentially 
the same conclusion, attributing most rock images 
to pre-Paiute populations. They cited the absence 
of ethnographic evidence, oral history, and ritual 
tradition for tock art among Numic-speaking 
groups. In recent years, Southern Paiutes have iden- 
tified a number of panels in the St. George Basin 
and elsewhere as traditional rock imagery locations 
(Figure 7.18), suggesting the tradition is far more 
widespread than traditionally thought. Complicating 
these identifications, however, is the common Paiute 
practice of imitating older styles. 


Late Prehistoric Foraging Patterns 


The existing GSENM site database con- 
tains 85 sites that might be attributed Late Prehis- 
toric times based on the presence of certain 
ceramics, Desert Side-notched points, radiocarbon 
dates, and/or obsidian hydration dates. These sites 
might also be attributed to terminal Formative 
times, given the temporal range of diagnostic arti- 
facts and the 95 percent probability ranges of the 
radiocarbon dates. The vast majority of these sites 
ate indicative of hunting and gathering activities, 
and about half are associated with artifacts indica- 
tive of Formative and/or Archaic times. 


The material culture record associated with 
hunting and gathering after AD 1300 is distin- 
guished from that of earlier Fremont and/or An- 
cestral Puebloan peoples primarily on the basis of 
Desert Side-notched projectile points and brown- 


wate potsherds, and in one instance basketry. 
Numic-speaking populations throughout the Inter- 
mountain West utilized the same types of projectile 
points, ceramics, and basketry, and it is therefore not 
unreasonable to postulate that these same artifact 
types, when recovered in prehistoric contexts in 
GSENM were manufactured by Ancestral Paiute 
peoples (cf. Reed 1994). 


The GSENM database was organized to 
address three related issues: 


@® Ithas commonly assumed that Late Prehistoric 
foragers were engaged in a generalized Archaic 
hunting and gathering strategy, although the nu- 
ances of this adaptation have not been articulated 
beyond “they hunted and gathered.” In Chapter 3, 
we discussed the spatial nature of foraging sites and 
how site structure and organizational responses 
might have changed through time and in response 
to changing Archaic environments. We apply those 
same criteria here to ascertain whether Late Prehis- 
toric adaptations were similar to or distinct from 
those in Archaic times. For example, were Late Pre- 
historic groups more logistically oriented, utilizing 
residential base camps for task-specific activities? 
Or were Late Prehistoric foraging activities more in- 
dicative of higher mobility by small, bi-gender 
groups who moved constantly between resource 
patches? Can site size and artifact types be used to 
infer group size and social structure, and how are 
those different from Archaic times? 


@® Simms (1990:12) has observed that distinctions 
between brownware and grayware pottery types 
have been overstated, and that projectile points also 
suggest a higher degree of continuity than has tra- 
ditionally been accepted. He suggested that shifting 


subsistence strategies after about AD 1300 might 
simply be a product of increased mobility compared 
to earlier times that marked “a time of social, tech- 
nological, demographic, and perhaps ideological ad- 
justment.” If Simms’ reasoning is applicable to 
GSENM, then the appearance of a brownware ce- 
ramic tradition in GSENM by the middle-AD 1200s 
might reflect higher mobility as farming groups be- 
came increasingly mobile to better exploit wild 
plants and animals during periods of crop failures. 
Is there any evidence in GSENM to support the 
idea that brownware ceramics ate associated with 
higher mobility by groups that were previously 
sedentary? Or are brownwate ceramics actually ev- 
idence that some groups simply did not have access 
to more durable grayware ceramics? 


@ The prevalence of co-occurring Formative and 
Late Prehistoric artifacts at GSENM sites is not 
unique to this region. A similar pattern has been ob- 
served throughout the eastern Great Basin, south- 
ern Great Basin, and northern Colorado Plateau 
(JJanetski 1994; Madsen 1975; Reed 1994). Collec- 
tively, these data suggest either a coexistence of 
Formative agriculturalists and Numic-speaking peo- 
ples across broad geographic areas, or reoccupation 
of Formative sites in Late Prehistoric times by 
groups with different tool kits. As we discussed 
above, the radiocarbon evidence is equivocal, sug- 
gesting either a co-existence or immediate reoccu- 
pation. But is there surface evidence of mixed 
Ancestral Puebloan and Ancestral Paiute artifact as- 
semblages that suggest socioeconomic interaction? 


To better understand the nature and com- 
plexity of Late Prehistoric sites, as well as to com- 
pare them to land-use patterns evident in Archaic 
times, the sites were organized by suspected site 





Figure 7.17: Possible Pueblo IV petroglyph panel in Johnson Canyon. 
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function and site complexity using a series of yes- 
no questions to arrive at seven basic site subtypes 
ranging from simple, single-event sites to complex 
base camps and preferential camps occupied repeat- 
edly throughout prehistory. 


The nature of these sites suggests that 
about half of the sites are associated with predom- 
inantly hunting activities and might represent task- 
specific activities originating from a residential base 
elsewhere, and the other half were associated with 
both hunting and plant procurement and process- 
ing, which might have been associated with the sea- 
sonal movement of small groups to specific 
resource patches. By inference, these latter sites 
would have been bi-gender groups engaged in mul- 
tiple activities. And given the annual cycle of when 
seed plants mature, these camps could represent oc- 
cupations in the spring at lower elevations and early 
summer at higher elevations. 


To better determine whether these sites 
were suggestive of increased plant procurement, 
rather than the result of multiple occupations where 
the ground stone tools could have been left by ear- 
lier groups, we organized the site data to exclude all 
sites with multiple Archaic and/or Formative tem- 
poral indicators. The resulting data set (n=43 sites) 
are considered mote likely to be indicative of exclu- 
sively Late Prehistoric activities and would therefore 
be a more valid comparison to foraging sites with 
exclusively Archaic diagnostics. 
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Figure 7.18: This panel in Kitchen Cor- 
tal Wash has been identified as an An- 
cestral Paiute rock imagery location 
within GSENM. There are probably 
many others that have not yet been iden- 
tified as such due to the absence of 
unique representational elements in the 
Paiute “style.” Photo: Nina Bowen 


We also compared relative site complexity 
to patterns observed during Archaic times to deter- 
mine whether site function, group size, and land-use 
patterns were different. Minor differences were 
noted, but the only significant difference appears to 
be a greater prevalence of small sites instead of base 
camps occupied for extended periods of time (Table 
7.5). Some 70 percent of sites with exclusively Late 
Prehistoric artifacts appear to represent small, sin- 
gle-event activities, compared to only 38 percent of 
Archaic sites. The higher ratio of single-event sites 
might be due to better preservation of the small sites 
that are only a few hundred years old, as opposed to 
foraging sites that are several thousand years old. 
Ground stone tools occur at about the same fre- 
quency at Late Prehistoric sites as they do at Archaic 
sites (ca. 40 percent). The spatial distribution of Late 
Prehistoric sites is also virtually identical to the dis- 
tribution of Archaic sites, although there are a lot 
more Archaic sites in the sample. 


We also examined what appears to be pre- 
ferred foraging locations that were occupied repeat- 
edly through prehistory to determine whether 
optimal foraging sites in Archaic times remained so 
during Late Prehistoric times. At least 20 Late Pre- 
historic sites, or 48 percent of all sites with mixed 
temporal indicators, also had Archaic diagnostics. 
All Archaic periods are represented in the sample, 
although later Archaic indicators (e.g, Gypsum 
points) are certainly more common. 


The sample was also examined to identify 
the co-occurrence of Late Prehistoric and Forma- 
tive artifacts, the latter consisting of grayware ce- 
ramics and Rose Spring points, which might indicate 
these foraging sites were used repeatedly during 
Formative and Late Prehistoric times. The database 
was further organized to identify those sites with 
late Pueblo II indicators such as corrugated and 
painted ceramics, and Bull Creek and Parowan 
Basal-notched points. These sites might be evidence 
that Ancestral Puebloan and Ancestral Paiute peo- 
ples occupied the region at the same time. Of the 
Late Prehistoric sites with mixed temporal indica- 
tors, 81 percent also had Formative artifacts, while 
50 percent of them had late Pueblo II diagnostics. 


This suggests that either (1) Late Prehis- 
toric foragers utilized Formative foraging sites with 
much greater frequency than they did Archaic for- 
aging sites, (2) Groups with access to both artifact 
traditions occupied the sites in late Formative times, 
ot (3) the database is biased by the fact that Ances- 
tral Puebloan ceramics are better preserved in the 
archaeological record, creating a perception that An- 
cestral Puebloan foraging was more common than 
it actually was. 


Assessing relative mobility required us to 
make certain assumptions. If brownware ceramics 
are characteristic of high group mobility (cf. 
Simms 1990), then they should occur at smaller 
and larger foraging sites with the about same fre- 
quency (e.g, the presence brownware is a function 
of group mobility). And conversely, grayware ce- 
ramics considered less indicative of group mobility 
would not be as prevalent at forager sites (e.g., gray- 
ware types are a function of greater sedentism and 
would be expected at residential sites). The 28 sites 
with brownware potsherds neither support nor dis- 
credit those assumptions. 


Sixteen sites featured mixed brownware 
and grayware assemblages, of which 12 sites were 
moderate or large in size. This suggests that larger, 
more complex residential base camps ate more 
likely to have grayware and corrugated ceramic 
types associated with the Formative. Of the 12 sites 
with only brownware ceramic indicators, eight were 
small, single-event sites. In general, it appears that 
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brownwate potsherds will be found at larger base 
camps, but these will more often co-occur with 
gtayware types that could represent (1) multiple oc- 
cupations of the same site, or (2) socioeconomic in- 
teraction where foragers had access to both ceramic 
types. Mixed assemblages are much less common at 
small foraging sites. 


In summary, the Late Prehistoric database 
of 85 sites suggests that (1) Hunting appears to be 
the primary or exclusive activity at most Late Pre- 
historic sites with (ca.) 60 percent of sites exhibit- 
ing no evidence of plant procurement and 
processing. This ratio is virtually the same as that 
observed at sites with exclusively Archaic indica- 
tors. And (2) The spatial patterning for Late Pre- 
historic foraging is virtually identical to that 
observed during Archaic times. In other words, the 
distribution of preferred plant and animal re- 
sources did not change appreciably through time, 
and areas that were good for hunting at 1500 BC 
were also good for hunting at AD 1500. 


Small, single-event hunting and butchering 
sites and hunting sites with a very minimal amount 
of plant processing seem to be more prevalent in 
Late Prehistoric times. These small sites might re- 
flect logistical activities by individuals engaged in 
task-specific activities from base camps located else- 
where, although there is currently minimal evidence 
as to where those base camps were located. 


Late Prehistoric groups might not have uti- 
lized longer-term base camps as frequently as Ar- 
chaic groups. About 24 percent of Archaic sites 
were base camps for hunting/game processing or 
hunting and plant processing, compared to only 9 
percent of Late Prehistoric sites. This supports the 
idea of high mobility foraging by small family 
groups rather than larger social aggregations en- 
gaged in task-oriented activities. 


Late Prehistoric groups frequently reoccu- 
pied foraging sites utilized during earlier periods (es- 
pecially the Formative), and what appear to be larger, 
more complex foraging base camps might actually 
be shorter-term camps that were repeatedly occu- 
pied. Only four Late Prehistoric longer-term camps 
did not have artifacts indicative of earlier occupa- 


Table 7.5 








‘Total Archaic ‘Total Late Archaic Late Prehistoric 
Site Subtype Criteria Sites Prehistoric Sites Percentage Percentage 
Single Episode Tool 
Maintenance <100 flakes, no tools 8 5 6 12 
Single-Episode Hunting <100 flakes, fauna processing 
Camp tools 35 16 27 37 
Single-Episode <100 flakes, minimal ground 
Foraging Camp stone 7 9 5 2) 
Short-Term Hunting 
Camp 100-500 flukes, no ground stone % 5 20 12 
Short-Term Foraging 
Camp 100-500 flakes, ground stone 21 4 16 9 
Longer-Term Hunting 
Camp 500+ flakes, no ground stone {6 ) 12 ) 
Longer-Term Foraging 
Camp 500+ flakes, ground stone 16 + {2 9 


Table 7.5: Comparison of Archaic and Late Prehistoric hunter-gatherer site complexity. 


tions. The co-occurrence of Ancestral Paiute arti- 
facts and late Formative artifacts is striking. This 
suggests either immediate reoccupation of these 
sites by Ancestral Paiute foragers, or utilization of 
the sites by groups with access to both artifact tra- 
ditions. These data support the idea that both groups 
occupied the region during late Formative times. 


Historic Southern Paiute: 
Kelly’s Ethnographic Observations 


Data related to the Late Prehistoric allow 
for intriguing archaeological questions that, unlike 
eatlier periods of culture history, allow direct com- 
parisons between the ethnographically observed be- 
havior and the archaeological record. Any 
discussion of Late Prehistoric adaptations in the 
GSENM tegion inevitably must incorporate the 
classic ethnographic observations of Isabel Kelly 
(1934, 1964, 1976, 2016), who was the first to de- 
scribe Southern Paiute lifeways within the context 
of human behavior and local environments. 


Kelly’s research, conducted between 1932 
and 1934, focused on the Kaibab, Panguitch, and 
Kaiparowits bands, as well as the San Juan and Las 
Vegas bands that are not considered here. The 
Kaibab band occupied the western and southwest- 
ern portion of GSENM, the Panguitch band occu- 
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pied the northwestern portion, and the Kaiparowits 
band the central and eastern portions. Kelly’s inter- 
est, as she stated (1964:2), was “primarily in subsis- 
tence and in relationship to habitat.” She observed 
that “in a low-pressure culture such as that of the 
Paiute, domestic economy rests on direct exploita- 
tion of the habitat.” In addition to informants from 
the Kaibab, Kaiparowits, and Panguitch bands, 
Kelly liberally incorporated unpublished manu- 
scripts, field notes, and photographs of Edward 
Sapir and Frederick Dellenbaugh. 


The Kaibab Band 


Kelly divided the Kaibab band into 10 local 
units, of which the seven more populous ones had 
a headman who directed seasonal movements and 
activities (in Park et al. 1938:633-634). These 10 
local units may be similar to those listed by William 
Palmer (1933:99-100), who identified those around 
Pipe Springs and Moccasin Springs as Pa-spika-vats 
and Unka-kanig-its; those in Johnson Canyon as Pa- 
epas; those on the north slope of the Kaibab 
Mountains as Kaibab-its; those of Glendale and Or- 
derville area as Paria-ru-e-i-at; and those on the 
western slopes of the Kaibab Plateau as Timpe-sha- 
wa-gots-its (additional Southern Paiute groups were 
identified west of GSENM). 


Generally speaking, the Kaibab Paiute oc- 
cupied territories bordered on the north by the Pink 
Cliffs near the headwaters of Kanab Creek and the 
Virgin River, on the east by Johnson Canyon, on the 
west by Zion Canyon, and on the south by the north 
rim of the Grand Canyon. Kelly observed (1964:5) 
that the higher plateaus were well watered, but were 
generally unsuitable for permanent habitation be- 
cause of deep winter snows. The lower elevations 
were likewise unsuitable because of the absence of 
reliable water. Permanent streams were of minimal 
importance because of the absence of any horticul- 
tural tradition facilitated by irrigation. Consequently, 
the determining factor in human settlement was the 
location of springs, which occur “in a long, almost 
continuous line” along the base of the Vermilion 
Cliffs and House Rock Valley. 


Although human populations were con- 
centrated around springs, Kelly observed (1964:7) 
that camps in these areas “were semi-permanent in 
the sense that the occupants returned to them fol- 
lowing hunting and foraging trips. The sites were 
strategically situated. Drinking water was at hand; 
the juniper-dotted slopes of the backing scarps 
provided fuel; the desert flats were nearby for rab- 
bit hunting and seed collecting; and the higher 
plateaus could be visited periodically for deer, pine 
nuts, and yucca fruit.” 


The Kaibab clusters varied greatly in size 
and the extent to which the local environment was 
being exploited. One cluster included six springs, 
but only one camp. Another included three springs 
but 14 or 15 households. Her utilization of “eco- 
nomic clusters” to delineate various social units was 
not acknowledged by her Southern Paiute inform- 
ants, who recognized no distinctions between the 
groups. Even Kelly admitted her economic clusters 
in the Kaibab area was somewhat arbitrary given (1) 
all groups shared the same annual cycle of hunting 
and gathering, (2) the considerable amount of in- 
tergroup contact and shifting of camps to vatious 
springs without apparent consideration of spring 
ownership, and (3) the Kaibab Plateau, Paunsaugunt 
Plateau, and the rim of the Grand Canyon were 
viewed as communal lands for all Paiute groups 
(1964:22-23). 
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Subsistence activities were highly seasonal 
and dependent on high group mobility to exploit a 
variety of plants, small game, and large animals. As 
observed by Kelly (1964:22): 


Fall was one time of plenty; then most households 
made trips to the plateaus, to collect yucca fruit, harvest pine 
nuts, and hunt deer. Stores were cached for winter use but or- 
dinarily ran short; late winter and especially spring were sea- 
sons of near famine. At the time, many traveled to the rim 
of the Colorado and several tributary canyons to gather 
mescal, the standby when all else failed; cacti and juniper 
berries also were starvation foods. With the approach of sum- 
mer, the people returned to what they considered home base, 
at the foot of the plateaus, to resume residence at their pri- 
vately owned springs. On the adjacent flats, they harvested 
valley seeds, and late in summer some returned to the higher 
elevations to gather ‘plateau’ seeds and berries. A large num- 
ber of plant foods supplemented those just enumerated, and 
small game, available throughout the year, must have been 
the principal source of meat. 


Although the location of permanent or 
semi-permanent water resources appears to have 
been a determining factor in the location of winter 
base camps, actual ownership of food resources 
might have been fluid. Kelly noted (1964:23) that 
“even the flats adjacent to privately owned springs 
wete available to anyone who wanted to harvest 
seeds there,” and that “people from practically all 
parts of Kaibab territory gathered at the communal 
grounds, at least intermittently, during much of the 
fall and winter.” The Kaibab Paiutes sometimes vis- 
ited the Panguitch band to fish at Panguitch Lake, 
and the Panguitch band hunted deer with the 
Kaibab Paiutes on the Kaibab Plateau. Reciprocal 
visits also occurred between the Kaibab Paiutes and 
the Cedar City Paiutes (1964:32). 


The aggregation of Southern Paiute pop- 
ulations to engage in socioeconomic activities was 
apparently rare. Kelly noted no evidence of large- 
scale communal hunting and gathering activities 
among the Kaibab Paiutes. She placed the number 
of individuals needed for an antelope hunt at 10, 
the number for a deer hunt at 15 or 20, and the 
number for a rabbit drive at 25, “numbers that could 
have been recruited from comparatively few house- 
holds” (1964:24). 


- t Vermilion Cliffs 


“Photo: Jerry D. Spangler 


“ 


Figure 7.19: Kaibab Paiute settlement and subsistence was focused 
toward the seasonal availability of food resources and the location 
of springs along the base of the Vermilion Cliffs and in House 


Rock Valley. 


Wild seeds collected in the summer and fall 
were the mainstay of the Kaibab diet, with yucca 
and pine nuts becoming critical in the fall because 
they could be stored for winter and spring con- 
sumption when other food resources were depleted. 
Berries, acorns, and roots were deemed minor food 
resources (Kelly 1964:36-37). Her description iden- 
tified “valley” seeds harvested in the Kanab Plateau, 
House Rock Valley, and Vermilion Cliffs areas, and 
the “plateau” seeds harvested in the higher eleva- 
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tions of the Vermilion Cliffs, the Kaibab 
Plateau, and the Paria Plateau. Her ac- 
count also included detailed descriptions 
of the collection and processing of 


berries, nuts, yucca, mescal, cacti, roots, 
tobacco, and herbs (1964:41-47). 


Collectively, the Kaibab Paiute oc- 
cupied the region richest in game re- 
sources. Deer were abundant on the 
Kaibab Plateau and were hunted in the 
late summer and fall. Antelope, although 
of lesser importance, were found on the 
Kanab Plateau and House Rock Valley 
areas. Mountain sheep were found in the 
Zion Canyon area and along the north 
rim of the Grand Canyon, but they were 
not common. Smaller game animals 
were reasonably abundant throughout 
the entire region. Rabbit drives were 
held only in the winter. Birds, eggs, lo- 
custs, and insects were welcome, but 
were not part of the basic diet (Kelly 
1964:6, 36). 


Kelly offered detailed accounts of 
hunting strategies, distribution of meat 
among the family unit, butchering and 
hide tanning practices, the processing of 
the meat for consumption, and some 
material culture items associated with 
hunting activities (1964:47-51). She also 
described a priority list of preferred fau- 
nal resources (1964:51-55) that included 
deer, antelope, mountain sheep, rabbit, 
marmot, porcupine, wildcat, cougar, 
coyote, wolf, fox, quail, mourning dove, 
sage grouse, and ducks; species not ex- 
ploited included prairie dogs, raccoons, skunk, crow, 
woodpecker, and meadow lark. 


Storage of surplus foods appear to have 
been focused around a variety of caching strategies 
which might have been insufficient given the re- 
peated references to starvation foods. Food re- 
sources were typically dried and wrapped in cliffrose 
bark or deposited in hide sacks and then placed 
within subsurface, bark-lined pits in caves and rock- 
shelters. The cache was covered with layers of bark, 


earth, and stone. Each family had one or more such 
caches, often in widely separated localities. For ex- 
ample, those living near Alton cached foods at their 
winter base camp near Kanab and at their home 
camps in the Alton area for spring consumption. 
Those at Moccasin Springs cached food resources 
in caves and Rockshelters along the western slopes 
of the Kaibab Plateau, journeying there from their 
winter base camps at Moccasin to retrieve food- 
stuffs as the need arose (1964:39). 


Settlement patterns were also varied. They 
preferred semi-permanent camps situated at the 
base of an escarpment or on its lower slopes adja- 
cent to water and stands of juniper. During the 
winter, there was no such dependence upon 
springs because snow could be melted. There was 
no set arrangement of residential structures. Usu- 
ally they were scattered about a spring, or in the 
case of Kanab Creek, they were located on both 
sides of the stream. The type of shelter varied with 
the season. Caves were utilized in the winter 
months, as were house structures coveted with 
eatth. As Kelly observed (1964:56), “The winter 
house was owned by the man and the woman and 
was the product of joint labor. The man set up the 
frame; the woman collected the bark. The structure 
took about half a day to build and was left standing 
when camp was broken. Sometimes it was reoccu- 
pied but generally was built anew; the bark cover- 
ing lasted barely one winter.” 


Occupations within the caves typically fea- 
tured a floor covered with cliffrose bark and 
branches of green juniper were arranged across the 
mouth of the cave to a height of 3 or 4 feet. Stor- 
age pits were located in the floor of the cave within 
the dwelling area. Open winter structures were cit- 
cular with the overhanging limb of a tree function- 
ing as a ridgepole. The size varied according to the 
number of occupants, some housing up to 10 peo- 
ple. The floor area was smoothed but not exca- 
vated. Poles were arranged in a three-quarter 
circular pattern (postholes were not used), and the 
pole frame was covered with layers of juniper bark. 
Cliffrose bark was spread on the floor and some- 
times substituted for juniper thatching. A fire was 
built at the doorway, but fire pits were not used. 
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Cooking was done outside the structure (Kelly 
1964:56; see also Figure 7.20 above). 


Another type of winter residence utilized 
by those along the base of the Kaibab Plateau was 
somewhat conical structure where only half of the 
structure was enclosed. The structure consisted of 
three forked poles of cottonwood, two interlocking 
poles framing the doorway and a bracing pole in the 
rear. The frame was overlaid with lighter poles that 
were then covered with grass or brush and some- 
times earth. Sapir and Dellenbaugh (cited in Kelly 
1964:57) also described this type of winter struc- 
ture. Ramadas and circular windbreaks were used in 
the summer and fall. 


Kelly’s descriptions of the Kaibab Paiute 
material culture are valuable because of her empha- 
sis on the function of those items within environ- 
mental contexts. For example, she noted that older 
Kaibab Paiute women wore aprons of cliffrose bark 
(1964:59), but cliffrose was not found in the Pan- 
guitch Paiute area to the north. Consequently, the 
Panguitch women utilized ryegrass and animal hides 
for clothing (1964:184). She also observed that 
Kaibab Paiute men were usually naked, but some- 
times they wore a belt with a fringe of cliffrose and 
knee-length leggings, also of cliffrose (1964:60). 


The traditional Kaibab Paiutes wore yucca 
“shoes,” which wore out quickly but were preferable 
for winter conditions. Hide moccasins and yucca 
sandals were used in the summer (Kelly 1964:62). 
Headgear was not common, although the men 
sometimes wore caps of wildcat skin and women 
wore basketry caps to protect their heads from 
tumplines used to carry burden baskets (1964:66). 
The Kaibab Paiutes did not practice tattooing, but 
the men practiced face decoration. Red paint was 
obtained from the Escalante and Grand Canyon 
areas, and black paint from the Paria River. Yellow 
and white paints were obtained through trade with 
the Utes (1964:67-68). 


Kelly also offered descriptions of rabbit- 
skin blankets and robes (1964:68), the introduction 
and distribution of ceramic technology (1964:69- 
70, 77-78), basketry techniques and function 
(1964:70, 78-84), methods of tanning hides 





ml 


Figure 7.20: Typical Southern Paiute brush residential structures as photographed in 1873. Photo: J.K. Hillers 


Collection, Smithsonian Institution. 


(1964:71-72), and the construction of wooden 
bows, sinew-backed bows, and horn bows, the latter 
acquired through trade from the Kaiparowits Paiute 
(1964:73-74). She also provided detailed descrip- 
tions of arrows made of serviceberry or cane, sinew 
bowstrings, methods for attaching points to arrows, 
and quivers made of wildcat, fox, coyote, mountain 
lion, and fawn skins (1964:75-76). 


The Kaibab Paiutes appear to have had 
minimal contact with peoples living south of the 
Colorado River, although one Paiute was credited 
with introducing the ceramic technology he learned 
from his visits to the Hopi, and another was said to 
have introduced the Kaibab Paiute to the sweat 
lodge after spending time among the San Juan 
Paiutes. To the north, there was frequent contact 
with the Panguitch Paiutes. Domesticated dogs 
were first introduced among the Kaibab through 
trade with the Panguitch Paiute and the Utes in 
Grass Valley (Kelly 1964:86). Forays to the north 
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rim of the Grand Canyon also afforded opportu- 
nity to acquire stones used for tobacco pipes 
(1964:47), as well as salt (1964:55). 


The importance of deer hunting is illus- 
trated in her observation (1964:87) that “‘in all trade, 
the chief Kaibab commodity was buckskin,” and 
that “to a considerable extent, the Kaibab operated 
as intermediaries and passed along to their neigh- 
bors Navajo rugs and horses they themselves had 
received in trade.” Given the references to trade 
with Panguitch Paiutes for buckskins, these items 
might have been acquired as supplemental trade 
items to be exchanged with groups living south of 
the Colorado River. 


Kelly also mentioned that the Kaibab 
Paiute bartered children, but she did not elaborate. 
Some Kaibab groups traded buckskins and stone 
pipes with Southern Paiutes in the St. George area 
for agricultural products (1964:90). In historic times, 


they also traded with Utes for horses, bison robes, 
knives, guns, white and yellow paint, and Navajo 
blankets (1964:90-91). 


The Kaiparowits Band 


The Kaiparowits Paiute exploited territo- 
ries in the Kaiparowits Plateau and Escalante River 
areas in the southern and eastern portions of 
GSENM. Geographically, the region is bounded 
on the west by the Paria River, on the east and 
south by the Colorado River and on the north by 
the Aquarius Plateau. Kelly’s descriptions of the 
Kaiparowits Paiute and their aboriginal homelands 
are meager compared to the descriptions of the 
Kaibab Paiutes. This could have been due to a 
paucity of informants from this region, as well as 
a confusing linguistic oddity. Both the Kaiparowits 
Plateau and the Kaibab Plateau have the same 
name in the Paiute tongue (Kaivavic), making ge- 
ographic distinctions difficult for Kelly’s inform- 
ants, who sometimes referred to those of the 
Kaiparowits region as those who lived on the other 
side of the Paria River. Generally, Kelly was con- 
tent to designate the entire Kaiparowits region as 
barren and sparsely populated, perhaps by socially 
independent groups with some cultural affinity to 
the Kaibab Patutes and less so with the Panguitch 
Paiutes (1964:142-143). 


There might have been a minor dialectic 
difference between the Kaiparowits Paiutes and the 
Kaibab Paiute (Kelly 1964:143), but not enough to 
suggest significant isolation from other Southern 
Paiute groups. Some informants referred to peoples 
of the Kaiparowits region as “almost Ute” or “half 
Ute,” while others considered them to be Paiute. 
There was also disagreement as to where the 
Kaiparowits Paiute lived, although Kelly’s inform- 
ants indicated there were occupations along the Es- 
calante River and its Aquarius Plateau tributaries 
(1964:144). It should be noted there were few 
Kaiparowits Paiutes remaining at the time of her 
interviews, and that some groups had become ex- 
tinct (1964:144). 


Kelly defined three environmental zones 
for the Kaiparowits band adaptations in the region: 
(1) a cottonwood, cactus, and yucca zone found 
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along the Colorado River and its tributaries to an el- 
evation of about 5,000 feet; (2) a pinyon, juniper, 
and sage zone found at an elevation of 5,000 to 
8,000 feet on the top and flanks of the Kaiparowits 
Plateau, on the slopes of the Paunsaugunt Plateau, 
Table Cliffs, Aquarius Plateau, and on the sides of 
the Waterpocket Fold; and (3) a yellow pine, spruce, 
and fir zone found at elevations of 8,000 to 11,000 
feet on the upper slopes and tops of the Aquarius 
Plateau, Table Cliffs Plateau, Paunsaugunt Plateau, 
and Canaan Peak (1964:148). Campsites were deter- 
mined by the availability of water and fuel, and 
“Jand utilization followed pretty much the same pat- 
tern as among the Kaibab: The valleys provided 
seeds, cacti and small game, and the plateaus, visited 
chiefly in the fall, provided berries, pine nuts, and 
larger game” (1964:149). 


Southern Paiute exploitation of this region 
was sparse, and vast areas, including the lower Es- 
calante River and the Paria River south of Cotton- 
wood Wash, were deemed uninhabitable. No 
permanent camps were located on the Kaiparowits 
Plateau, although several springs were mentioned in 
that area by name. There was little information 
about ownership of springs, and one informant in- 
dicated “we went all around, camping anywhere, 
and nobody owning springs” (in Kelly 1964:149). 


Although the absence of first-hand knowl- 
edge of the Kaiparowits region hampered Kelly’s 
interpretations of subsistence and settlement pat- 
terns, she nonetheless concluded there were three 
population clusters, all of which were defined within 
the context of imposing geographical boundaries 
and all of which were associated with perennial 
streams. One economic cluster (Avua) was located 
in the upper Paria Valley, extending south along the 
east bank of the river; another (Kwaguiuavi) was lo- 
cated between the Kaiparowits Plateau and the Paria 
River below Cottonwood Wash; and the third (San- 
wawitimpaya) was located in the valley around the 
community of the Escalante (1964:149). 


In the Avua territory, water was obtained 
from one spring, as well as Henrieville Creek, Paria 
River, and two other small streams. Dry sage was 
the primary fuel, but in winter the occupants would 
obtain juniper from the cliffs west of the valley, ei- 


ther camping on top of the bluffs or throwing wood 
over the cliffs for use in camps at the base of the 
cliffs. During the spring and summer, the groups 
would camp at the foot of the cliffs at the north end 
of the Paria Valley, above Cannonville on the east 
bank of the Paria River, on the west bank of the 
Paria at the Henrieville Creek confluence, and on a 
low red knoll southwest of Henrieville. In the fall, 
they hunted deer on the Table Cliffs and Kaiparow- 
its Plateaus, and occasionally would join with other 
Paiute groups to hunt deer on the Paunsaugunt 
Plateau. Winter and spring camps were sometimes 
located in Escalante Valley, but more often they 
were located in the upper Paria River valley in areas 
with access to fuel wood (Kelly 1964:149-150). 


The Kwaguiuavi group obtained water 
from large potholes and from a perennial stream 
(probably Wahweap Creek). Juniper resources were 
rare, but localities with juniper were favored winter 
camps. Most of the area was a treeless desert with 
rabbit brush and greasewood. Spring was spent in 
the area between the Kaiparowits Plateau and the 








Paria River, although there were forays to the 
Kaiparowits Plateau for roots. While there, they 
would consume seeds they had collected and cached 
the previous fall. In the summer, seeds were gath- 
ered in an area around the base camps. Deer hunting 
trips occurred during the late summer and fall in the 
same atea popular for the harvesting of seeds, 
berries, roots, and pine nuts. Part of this harvest was 
cached in caves for consumption the following 
spring. The winter season marked the return to a 
base camp with easy access to juniper fuel wood 
(Kelly 1964:150). 


The Sanwawitimpaya group relied on water 
from the upper Escalante River and its tributaries. 
Winter camps were located on valley slopes with ad- 
equate supplies of juniper fuel wood. The spring 
and summer marked a seasonal movement along the 
fringes of the Escalante Valley and west of Hs- 
calante Town and south of the river. The camps dis- 
persed during the summer in order to harvest seeds 
at higher elevations. In the fall, they aggregated for 
deer hunting trips, sometimes to the Kaiparowits 
Plateau and other times to the Aquarius Plateau. 
They usually returned to lower elevations before 
winter, but occasionally they remained on the 
Kaiparowits Plateau where they subsisted on cactus, 
cached seeds, and pine nuts (Kelly 1964:151). 


Kelly believed the Kaiparowits Paiute had 
mote difficulty subsisting on available resources 
than did the Kaibab Paiutes, even referring to a 
comment by one informant that starvation 
prompted the Kaiparowits Paiutes to resort to can- 
nibalism. Seeds were regarded as a primary food 
staple, and roots and berries were more important 
than they were among the Kaibab Paiutes. The win- 
ter and spring were times of considerable scarcity, 
and the Kaiparowits Paiute might have relied to a 
greater extent upon stored foods and starvation 
foods like cacti. Foods were stored in bark-lined 
pits and covered with stones; where possible, the 
storage facilities were located in rockshelters or 
caves (1964:152). 


Kelly described the specific plant species 
exploited in the three different environmental zones, 
the tools used to harvest and process the resources, 
and the season during which each was harvested. For 


example, pine nuts were harvested on the Kaiparow- 
its Plateau during the fall, and cacti in the winter and 
spring. Roots were harvested during the summer at 
higher elevations with a crooked serviceberry dig- 
ging stick. Wild raspberries were found on the Table 
Cliffs Plateau, while elderberries, serviceberries, 
chokecherries, and strawberries were important 
summer foods found at most higher elevations. 
Some were eaten fresh and others were processed 
for later consumption. Mescal was found in small 
quantities along the Paria River (1964:152-154). 


Faunal resources were apparently scatce, at 
least more so than in the Kaibab Plateau area, and 
“hunting was a yeat-round pursuit but reached a 
peak in late summer and fall with trips to neighbor- 
ing plateaus.” These resources included deer and 
bear on the plateaus, mountain sheep in the upper 
Paria Valley and the rugged country to the east, and 
antelope southwest of the Table Cliffs. Elk were ap- 
parently not common enough to be hunted (Kelly 
1964:152). She offered good descriptions of hunt- 
ing techniques, group hunting practices, and the lo- 
cation of preferred game species. Rabbits were 





hunted throughout the year, but the sparse human 
populations limited their ability to conduct commu- 
nal rabbit drives. Beaver, marmot, rats, porcupine, 
and sage hen were common small game resources, 
and wild turkeys, flickers, quail, owls, eagles, and 
mourning doves were of lesser significance, al- 
though all were consumed. The only insects men- 
tioned were yellow caterpillars that were cleaned, 
braided into a rope and roasted (1964:154-158). 


The Kaiparowits Paiute settlement patterns 
wete similar to those of the Kaibab Paiute. In the 
winter, they lived in caves wherever possible, with 
green juniper boughs at either side of an opening 
and a fire at the central opening. If no caves were 
available, they leaned juniper poles against a hori- 
zontal limb of a tree and covered the temporary su- 
perstructure with juniper bark. The remainder of 
the year they used a dome- or rectangular-shaped 
shade structure or a circular brush enclosure. Sweat 
lodges wete much more common among the 
Kaiparowits Paiute, although they attributed that to 
influence from the Navajo (Kelly 1964:158). 


North Creék Shelters 


Photo: Jetty D, Spanglet 


Figure 7.22: Early historic Ute rock art panel at North Creek Shelter near Escalante. Horses 
were acquired by Numic-speaking groups by the early 1600s but they are rarely mentioned as 


commonplace among Southern Paiute groups. 
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Traditional Kaiparowits Paiute clothing 
consisted of juniper bark garments, although Plains- 
style buckskin clothing and moccasins were appar- 
ently introduced to local groups through their 
association with neighboring Utes. Traditional skirts 
worn by women were of cliffrose bark or the soft 
inner bark of cottonwood trees, and sandals were 
constructed of yucca. In the winter, the feet were 
wrapped with cliffrose bark. Women sometimes had 
garments of mountain sheep hide, whereas the men 
wore buckskin pants, shirts, and moccasins. No hats 
were worn, and both genders painted their faces 
daily, usually with a red paint. Tattooing was not 
practiced (1964:159). 


Among their material culture items were 
mescal fiber hairbrushes obtained in trade from the 
Kaibab Paiute; blankets of bear, wildcat, mountain 
lion, fox, coyote, and wool (the latter obtained in 
trade from the Navajo); rabbit-skin blankets, ropes, 
and robes; a two-holed flute made of willow; 
wooden tobacco pipes; sinew-backed bows, horn 
bows, and mountain sheep bows; arrows of service- 
berry, currant, and cane; quivers of wildcat, fawn 
and coyote pup; spoons and ladles made of horn; 
and baskets and nets (Kelly 1964:159-164). She also 
offered good descriptions of hide tanning 
(1964:160-161), the weaving of rabbit-skin robes 
(1964:160), fire-making processes (1964:161-162), 
and the types and method of construction of bas- 
ketry items (1964:162-164). 


The Kaiparowits Paiute apparently had 
considerable contact with neighboring groups, and 
intermarriage and trade were common. Thete were 
numerous references to associations between the 
Kaiparowits Paiute of the Escalante River area and 
the Koosharem Utes of Grass Valley on the north- 
western flanks of the Aquarius Plateau, although 
the two groups might have been one and the same 
(1964:144-145). The Kaibab Paiute traded mescal 
hairbrushes to the Kaiparowits Paiute for red paint, 
and deer hides for bows and arrows (1964:165). 


The Panguitch Band 
The Panguitch Paiute, whose name implies 


reliance upon fish resources, occupied the upper Se- 
vier River area around Panguitch Lake north of the 
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Kaibab Paiutes and northwest of the Kaiparowits 
Paiute. Their southern boundary appears to have 
been the upper Kanab Creek-upper Virgin River 
atea; the western boundary was the mountain areas 
above Parowan and Cedar City; the northern 
boundary was Circle Valley near the town of Cir- 
cleville; and the eastern boundary was somewhere 
in the Bryce Canyon area. It should be mentioned 
that only one survivor of this band was alive at the 
time of Kelly’s interviews (1964:175), and “‘it is not 
possible to estimate the numbers of the Panguitch 
people or to locate their campsites” (1964:177). 


This band was centered on the Panguitch 
Valley at an elevation of about 7,000 feet. The valley 
is well watered with springs, creeks, and small rivers. 
Because of the abundance of water, ownership of 
water resources was poorly defined. Despite the 
higher elevations in this region, three main vegeta- 
tion zones were defined. Sage dominated the valleys 
between the two plateaus, while sage and juniper 
were located on the slopes of the plateau and 
around Paneuitch Lake. The higher elevations fea- 
tured forests of pine, spruce, and aspen. Despite the 
different floral and faunal resources available to in- 
digenous inhabitants, the same basic Paiute pattern 
of seasonal exploitation of higher and lower eleva- 
tions remained intact. 


Kelly’s informant indicated that campsites 
were once clustered along the lower slopes of the 
Markagunt Plateau with easy access of water and 
fuel resources, and in the Circle Valley. The inform- 
ant remembered six different camps, although 
some individuals appear to have moved freely 
among Kaibab Paiute camps in the Orderville and 
Glendale areas. The Panguitch Paiute moved to- 
gether as a larger body, shifting seasonally within 
their territory. During the winter, the groups 
camped on the northwest shores of Panguitch Lake 
near the mouths of small streams with access to 
fuel resources and where heavy snows were absent. 
They subsisted on stores of seeds, berries, roots, 
pine nuts, roots, deer, rabbits, porcupine, beaver, 
and sage hen. Fish were eaten fresh, as well as dried 
for future consumption (1964:177). 


In the spring, the groups moved together 
to the Markagunt or Paunsaugunt plateaus to hunt, 


fish, and gather roots and cacti. During the summer, 
the groups dispersed to hunt deer and groundhogs 
and gather roots. In the late summer, the groups 
again aggregated in the valleys near Panguitch to 
harvest seeds and buffalo berries, and to conduct 
communal rabbit drives. In the fall, they returned to 
the high plateaus as a group to hunt and collect 
seeds and yucca fruit. They returned to Panguitch 
Lake for the winter when rabbit drives were also 
held (Kelly 1964:177-178). 


Kelly observed the familiar Southern 
Paiute land-use pattern was retained without fun- 
damental change. “There were, to be sure, substi- 
tutions, such as aspen instead of juniper for house 
posts, and a few distinctively local food staples, such 
as fish and sage hen. Nevertheless, as elsewhere, the 
valley provided seeds and small game, while the 
higher lands provided roots, berries, and larger 
game” (1964:178). 


There 
was no indication 
that the Panguitch 
Paiute ever culti- 
vated plants, al- 
though plots were 
burned to encour- 
age the growth of 
tobacco (Kelly 
1964:180). As with 
the Kaibab and 
Kaiparowits 
Paiutes, wild plant 
resources were of 
ptimary impor- 
tance, in particular roots and berries. Cacti were 
eaten sparingly, and pine nuts were an insignificant 
resource due to the limited distribution of pinyon 
trees in the region. The local supply of pine nuts 
was apparently supplemented through trade. Fish, 
sage hen, deer, and rabbits were primary food re- 
sources. Mountain sheep and antelope were not 
found in the Panguitch Paiute territory. Elk were 
found in the region, but there was no indication they 
were important food resources. As with the Kaibab 
and Kaiparowits Paiutes, food for winter consump- 
tion was stored in rockshelters and caves; subsurface 
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cavities wete lined with bark and covered with earth 
and stones (1964:179). 


Kelly’s description of subsistence activities 
included a good catalog of plant species exploited 
at different times of year, methods of gathering and 
processing the resources, and the abundant nature 
of fruits and berries. Bears were more abundant in 
this region than in either the Kaibab or Kaiparowits 
territories, but there was no indication these animals 
were important food resources. Communal rabbit 
drives were held throughout year in the Panguitch 
area, especially in the summer and fall. Beavers were 
hunted in the winter along the Sevier River, mar- 
mots around Panguitch Lake during the summer, 
and gophers and groundhogs were hunted all year. 
Porcupines, badger, fox, wildcats, ducks, sage hens, 
flickers, mourning doves, and lizards were also food 
resources. Fish constituted a substantial part of the 
diet. In the spring, an individual standing in a stream 
speared fish, and in the winter, the fish were speared 

through the ice on 
Panguitch Lake 
(1964:179-183). 


In the fall, different Paiute 
groups living in the Escalante 
River Basin and Kaiparowits 
Plateau came together to hunt 
deer, sometimes on the Kaiparow- 
its Plateau and other times on the 
Aquarius Plateau. 


Settlement pat- 
terns and associ- 
ated architecture 
wete similar 
those observed in 
the Kaibab and 
Kaiparowits areas. 


to 


Houses were con- 

structed with 

aspen poles cov- 

ered with rye grass 
and pine bark. Winter structures were conical in 
shape, consisting of a frame of four posts leaned 
together and lashed with willow withes. The frame- 
work was then covered with grass and bark slabs 
from pine trees, and the bark was then lashed into 
place with willows (Kelly 1964:183-184). 


Panguitch Paiute material culture items re- 
flected adaptations to higher-elevation local envi- 
ronments. Buckskin clothing was more common, 
consisting of shirts, leggings, and breechcloths. 
Women wore buckskin dresses or double-aprons, 
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and might have used skirts of ryegrass in earlier 
times. The men wore buckskin moccasins with 
badger-skin soles, but most women wore yucca 
“shoes.” The men wore badger-skin caps, while the 
women wore a close-twined basket hat. Designs 
were painted on clothing with crushed buffalo 
berries. Both genders tattooed their chins, cheeks, 
and foreheads, and red paint was also used for body 
decorations (Kelly 1964:184). 


Kelly also mentioned robes and blankets of 
bear, wolf, and mountain lion skins, and rectangular 
rabbit-skin blankets, sometimes with strips of wild- 
cat skin woven inside (1964:185). Roots were dug 
with a crooked digging stick similar to that de- 
scribed for the Kaiparowits Paiutes. Tobacco mixed 
with manzanita was smoked in clay pipes with cane 
stems (1964:180). Her account offered good de- 
scriptions of rabbit hunts, the processing of rabbits, 
different techniques for catching and processing fish 
(1964:182-185), and the methods of constructing 
pottery and basketry items (1964:186-187). 
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Panguitch Lake 


Photo: Dan Bauer 





The Panguitch Paiutes were on good terms 
with all of their neighbors. The Kaibab Paiutes vis- 
ited the Panguitch Lake area to fish, and the Pan- 
guitch Paiute visited the Kaibab Paiutes to hunt deer 
on the Kaibab Plateau. The Kaiparowits Paiute vis- 
ited the Panguitch Paiutes to hunt deer on the Paun- 
saugunt Plateau. The Panguitch Paiutes visited the 
Cedar City Paiutes to obtain net fibers, and the 
Cedar City Paiutes visited the Panguitch area to fish. 


There was apparently considerable contact 
with the Utes in the Antimony-Koosharem area, but 
no mention was made of economic exchange 
(1964:175-176). Those living in the Panguitch Lake 
area traded pottery to those living in the Circle Val- 
ley area for rabbit-skin blankets. The Panguitch 
Paiutes also traded rabbit-skin blankets, buckskins, 
and serviceberry canes to the Kaibab Paiutes for 
nets, and also traded buckskins to groups in the 
Cedar City area for moccasins with badger-skin 
soles, and sage seeds to groups near Beaver for pine 
nuts (1964:188). 


In summaty, Kelly’s observations of sea- 
sonal mobility within varied environmental niches 
offer important ethnographic comparisons to pre- 
historic hunter-gatherer lifeways in the GSENM te- 
gion, particularly during the Late Prehistoric when 
Ancestral Paiute peoples are assumed to have occu- 
pied all sub-sections of the Monument. Kelly’s re- 
search was inherently biased toward the Kaibab 
Paiutes, who were mote numerous than survivors 
of other eastern bands. Only a handful of individ- 
uals remained who claimed heritage to the 
Kaiparowits and Panguitch bands. However, it ap- 
pears that Southern Paiute peoples employed basi- 
cally the same adaptive strategies, and human 
behavior was modified according to local environ- 
mental resources rather than to any ethnic, linguistic, 
ot band identities. 


Basically, subsistence activities were fo- 
cused around permanent or semi-permanent water 
sources, mostly springs. These water sources pro- 
vided a stable base 
for seed collecting 
during the spring 
and early summer. 
During the sum- 
met months, 
larger groups dis- 
persed into 
smaller units to 
seeds, 
berries, and roots 
in the higher ele- 
vations of the 
Kaibab, Paunsaugunt, Kaiparowits, and Aquarius 


collect 


plateaus. Populations again aggregated during the 
fall to hunt deer and collect pinyon nuts, also in the 
high plateaus. Some of the collected foods were 
cached in rockshelters for consumption in the late 
winter or early spring. Before the winter snows, the 
groups returned to lower elevations, usually on the 
slopes above valley floors that offered easy access 
to juniper fuel wood and water (either springs or 
snow that could be melted). 


As food resources diminished during the 
winter months, forays were made to certain loca- 
tions to retrieve foods cached the previous fall. 
Some “starvation? foods were collected and con- 
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sumed during the winter and early spring, including 
mescal and juniper berries. Juniper berries were 
abundant near winter base camps, while mescal re- 
quired considerable travel to the north rim of the 
Grand Canyon, although small amounts of mescal 
were available in the Paria River area. Some small 
groups, probably no larger than a single family, 
might have remained in or near the higher plateaus 
throughout the winter. 


Human populations aggregated and dis- 
persed at various times of the year, engaging in co- 
operative deer hunts, rabbit drives, and, in the 
Panguitch area, fishing activities. These endeavors 
rarely involved populations larger than several fam- 
ilies. The highly mobile nature of seasonal subsis- 
tence brought family groups into regular contact 
with other camps. Trade with distant groups oc- 
curred, but does not appear to have been wide- 
spread. Generally, they traded items common to 
their specific local envitonments that could be col- 

lected during the 
their 
seasonal foraging. 


course of 


The Kaibab Paiutes visited 
the Panguitch Lake area to fish, 
and the Panguitch Paiute visited 
the Kaibab Paiutes to hunt deer on 
the Kaibab Plateau. 


For example, the 
Kaiparowits 
Paiute, who appat- 
ently had greater 
access to bighorn 
sheep, were noted 
for their horn 
bows. The Kaibab 
Paiute traded salt, 
stones for pipes, and mescal products. The Pangui- 
tch Paiute apparently traded domesticated dogs, 
buckskin clothing, and access to fish resources. All 
of the bands in the region traded buckskins, both 
among themselves and to groups south of the Col- 
otado River and in central Utah north of Southern 
Paiute territory. 


General Summary 


The ethnographic descriptions offered by 
Isabel Kelly offer important clues as to Late Prehis- 
toric settlement patterns, subsistence, and storage 
strategies, seasonal mobility, and the relationship of 
small family groups to the distribution of environ- 


mental resources. Given the likelihood that Late 
Prehistoric occupants of the study area were An- 
cestral Paiutes engaged in similar adaptive strategies, 
much of the human behavior described by Kelly for 
the Southern Paiute might be evident in the archae- 
ological record of GSENM. 


Based on Kelly’s observations, Ancestral 
Paiutes might have exploited the northern Grand 
Staircase region more than any other GSENM 
sub-region. There are somewhat greater numbers 
of Late Prehistoric radiocarbon dates from the 
northern Grand Staircase than regions to the east, 
but this number pales in comparison to dated sites 
in the southern Grand Staircase (Arizona Strip), 
St. George Basin, and the lower Virgin River- 
Moapa Valley regions. The evidence at hand, al- 
though limited, suggests that GSENM was on the 
eastern fringes of Ancestral Paiute adaptations to 
upland environments, and that populations here 
were sparse and dispersed compared to areas to 
the west. 


A west-to-east spatial patterning of Ances- 
tral Paiute sites is not obvious in the state site data- 
base, however. Brownware ceramics are evenly 
distributed among all three sub-regions, and Desert 
Side-notched points are much more common in the 
Kaiparowits Plateau region. The spatial distribution 
of sites with Late Prehistoric diagnostic artifacts is 
essentially the same as observed for sites with Ar- 
chaic diagnostics, reflecting the importance of 
Kaiparowits Plateau faunal resources. 


Kelly’s descriptions also offer important 
clues as to hunter-gather mobility and settlement 
patterns in the Kaiparowits Plateau and Escalante 
Valley areas, two areas she claimed featured very 
sparse populations. Based on the spatial distribution 
of sites with brownware ceramics and Desert Side- 
notched points, there is no convincing evidence 
these regions were less sparsely populated than the 
Grand Staircase region to the west. 


Ancestral Paiute groups probably arrived in 
the northern Grand Staircase area in the middle AD 
1200s, based on a number of radiocarbon dates that 
overlap Ancestral Puebloan occupations at the same 
time. A co-existence of the two groups with differ- 
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ent lifeways cannot be demonstrated with certainty, 
but it is considered possible given (1) the number 
of radiocarbon dates with 95 percent probability 
ranges that overlap terminal Formative and Late 
Prehistoric times, and (2) the significant number of 
foraging sites with evidence of both Ancestral 
Paiutes and Ancestral Puebloan groups. An Ances- 
tral Paiute presence in the Kaiparowits Plateau and 
Escalante River Basin in terminal Formative times 
cannot yet be demonstrated. 


It should be noted that there is, as yet, no 
good archaeological evidence that Late Prehistoric 
peoples cultivated maize in the GSENM area. If 
Late Prehistoric hunter-gatherers coexisted with ter- 
minal Formative farmers, then they were at least fa- 
miliar with domesticated plants. There is some 
archaeological evidence that Late Prehistoric peo- 
ples had access to beans, although the ethnographic 
record is silent on the cultivation of beans. If the 
radiocarbon dates associated with beans are an ac- 
curate indicator of Late Prehistoric cultivation of 
food resources, it is likely that maize and squash 
horticulture was also practiced at this time. 


Archaeologists have occasionally applied 
Kelly’s observations to their research into Late Pre- 
historic behavior. For example, Zier (1974:25) ar- 
gued that most of the lithic scatters and campsites 
in the southwestern portion of the Kaiparowits 
Plateau could be attributed to Southern Paiute peo- 
ples, and that “Very likely, the area was visited reg- 
ularly at more than one time during the year, the 
exact scheduling dependent on the availability of 
specific plant and animal foods,” and that “if the 
notion of seasonal occupation of the lower canyon 
by Southern Paiutes is valid, it then follows that 
other areas, perhaps nearby, may show a similar type 
of site patterning, resulting from exploitation at 
other times of the year of different wild foods oc- 
curring in those areas.” 


In the Skutumpah Terrace and Alton Am- 
phitheater areas, Halbirt and Gualtieri (1981:2-3) of- 
fered a succinct comparison of hunter-gatherer 
archaeological evidence in the area to Kelly’s hunter- 
gatherer model for Southern Paiute hunting strate- 
gies in the same general region. They suggested that 
the relationship of site types and location “can be 


related to hunting strategies and success probabili- 
ties for procuring game, especially mule deer, and in 
the exploitation of multiple resources. That is, the 
presence, type and density of sites in an area is a 
product of the hunting strategies used in procuring 
(capturing) game and the number of exploitable 
plant and animal resources.” 


This chapter has focused predominantly 
on Ancestral Paiute evidence from GSENM and 
contiguous areas, and there is sound reasoning be- 
hind the assumption that Late Prehistoric groups 
were ancestral to Southern Paiutes encountered 
here in 1776. There is, as yet, no archaeological ev- 
idence of other ethnolinguistic groups in this re- 
gion, although various researchers over the years 
have suggested that possibility. One of the most 
controversial hypotheses was offered by Aikens 
(1966a, 1966b, 1967), in which he suggested that 
proto-Fremont peoples were Athapaskans of 
northwestern Plains origins who migrated into 
Utah about AD 500, possibly under pressure from 
Plains Woodland expansion. 


The relationship between Fremont peoples 
and late prehistoric migrations of Athapaskan 
speakers (e.g., Apache and Navajo) is rarely ad- 
dressed in archaeological studies today. As tradition- 
ally described, the Navajo are believed to have 
migrated to the Southwest by about AD 1500 (Hes- 
ter 1962), and the Apache by AD 1525 (Gunnerson 
1960, 1962). Both Athapaskan-speaking peoples 
might have occupied the Rocky Mountains and 
upper Green River Basin by about AD 1400, mov- 
ing south through the Great Plains toward the 
Southwest. These migrations are believed to have 
been precipitated by the movements of Shoshone 
and Crow groups into Wyoming during the AD 
1400s. By AD 1700, Athapaskan peoples were dis- 
tributed in an arc from the Southwest to the Black 
Hills, where they continued to be pressured by 
Numic-speaking groups (Reed and Horn 1990; 
Wright 1978). 


The only evidence of Athapaskan-speak- 
ing groups in the GSENM region are historic in 
nature, consisting of hogans, sweat lodges, and 





Figure 7.24: Remnants of a Navajo hogan on the mesa top above Johnson Canyon. These are 


believed to represent occupations during the first half of the twentieth century. No evidence 


has yet been reported that Navajos or other Athapaskan-speakers were present in the Monu- 


ment in prehistoric times 
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other ephemeral structures dated to the mid-1900s 
(Figure 7.24). Given the numerous historical ac- 
counts of Navajo raiding parties in the mid-1800s, 
it is likely that Navajo encampments would be lo- 
cated north of the Colorado River that date to 
early historic times. 


In summary, Ancestral Paiute hunter-gath- 
erers probably arrived in the GSENM region in the 
middle AD 1200s. They might have encountered 
remnant populations of Ancestral Puebloan farm- 
ets who occupied environments favorable to maize 
farming, or they found recently abandoned pueblos. 
A co-existence of two distinct lifeways cannot be 
demonstrated by available archaeological data, but 
it is considered probable in light of overlapping ra- 
diocarbon dates and numerous sites with mixed ar- 
tifact assemblages. Remnant Fremont populations 
at sites like Rattlesnake Point and Ancestral 
Puebloan farmers at sites like the Pinenut Site might 
have ultimately abandoned their homes under the 
weight of increased competition with Ancestral 
Paiute immigrants. 


Evidence of a militaristic displacement is 
generally lacking. Coombs Village was burned per- 
haps a century before the Ancestral Paiutes arrived 
in the region, and the burning of Gnatmare Site and 
Pottery Knoll might have been accidental or inten- 
tional acts upon abandonment. The only evidence 
of violence is the remains of an individual inside a 
burned kiva along the Colorado River, although this 
site was subsequently reoccupied by Puebloan 
groups and displacement did not occur at that time. 
And no evidence has been found that the violence 
was precipitated by Ancestral Paiute groups. 


There is little archaeological evidence in 
GSENM or contiguous areas that Ancestral Paiute 
practiced horticulture, although the presence of 
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beans three sites in the region certainly raises that 
possibility. Given that contemporaneous groups to 
the west in the St. George Basin were cultivating 
maize, it is probable that groups in GSENM were 
at least aware of farming practices. 


Most archaeological data point toward a 
highly mobile hunting and gathering strategy similar 
to earlier Archaic patterns, although group sizes 
might have been smaller, and use of longer-term 
base camps might have been less frequent, suggest- 
ing small family-sized units moving frequently be- 
tween resource patches. This pattern probably 
involved exploitation of lower elevation resources 
in the spring and upland resources in the summer, 
followed by mule deer hunts and rabbit drives in the 
fall. Winters would have been spent in the foothills 
with access to fuel wood and water, either snow that 
could be melted or springs. 


The ephemeral nature of Southern Paiute 
residential structures is such that it would be diffi- 
cult to identify them in archaeological contexts, and 
habitations are probably underrepresented in the 
state site database. One temporary structure was 
identified in Bowns Canyon in the lower Escalante 
River country, but no corroborative artifacts were 
noted and the ethnographic record indicates this 
area was not occupied by Southern Paiute foragers. 


The comparative abundance of Late Pre- 
historic sites found in regions to the south and west 
of GSENM probably reflects the greater amount 
of research conducted in those regions, much of it 
spurred by modern development. The rarity of sim- 
ilar sites in GSENM is probably biased by the com- 
parative rarity of large scale developments and the 
fact most research projects have focused on Form- 
ative sites. Only rarely have Late Prehistoric lifeways 
been addressed. 
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On September 18, 1996, President William 
Jefferson Clinton stood on the South Rim of the 
Grand Canyon and, with flowery speech and the 
stroke of a pen, issued a proclamation creating the 
1.7-million-acre Grand Staircase-Escalante National 
Monument that encompassed the lion’s share of 
federal land in Kane and Garfield Counties (it was 
later expanded to 1.9 million acres through a sub- 
sequent land trade with the state of Utah). 


GSENM is the largest national monument 
to have been created as an outdoor scientific labo- 
ratory. And the rich archaeological resources of the 
region were specifically highlighted as a justification 
for the Monument. As Clinton stated at the time (see 
Proclamation 6920), “The cultural resources discov- 
ered so far in the monument are outstanding in their 
variety of cultural affiliation, type, and distribution. 
Hundreds of recorded sites include rock art panels, 
occupation sites, campsites, and granaries. Many 
more undocumented sites that exist within the mon- 
ument are of significant scientific and historic value 
worthy of preservation for future study.” 


Truth told, in 1996 archaeologists knew 
there was a lot of undocumented archaeology in the 
new monument, but they had little grasp of what it 
all meant and how the prehistoric resources of the 
region related to better known manifestations to the 
east and west. In fact, the data gaps were massive. 
Now, some 25 years later, it is appropriate to look 
back on what has happened since the outdoor ar- 
chaeological laboratory was created and ask the 
question: Has the Monument fulfilled the intent of 
the original proclamation? The answer, at least from 
our perspective, each of us having worked in the 
monument for more than two decades, is “beyond 
a shadow of a doubt.” 


Research initiated after the Monument 
was designated has resulted in systematic invento- 
ties of more than 36,000 acres and 33 miles of 
tiver corridors, the documentation of at least 
1,587 archaeological sites, excavations at more 
than two dozen sites, and a cumulative regional ra- 
diocarbon database that now includes more than 
400 dates that allow us, for the first time, to organ- 
ize and understand the culture history of the re- 
gion. These investigations seamlessly dovetailed 
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with important excavations on private and state 
lands immediately adjacent to the Monument, all 
of which have entirely rewritten our understand- 
ing of regional prehistory. 


In other words, 25 years ago archaeologists 
used a lot of qualifiers such as “maybe” and 
“mieht” and “perhaps.” Now we express a lot more 
confidence in the cumulative data that has allowed 
probability to replace uncertainty. We know that 
groups were hunting deer at the end of the last Ice 
Age, we know that groups returned to favored al- 
coves and shelters time and again over many mil- 
lennia, we know far more about the origins of 
agriculture and the emergence of a sedentary life- 
way, and we know that farming families lived here 
for more than two thousand years. We also know 
that for each answer teased from the growing data- 
base another dozen questions arise. 


Although the quantitative nature of these 
investigations is impressive, more important are the 
contributions these efforts made toward an under- 
standing of prehistoric lifeways. And these insights 
have raised scores of new questions and avenues for 
future research. In the following sections, we review 
what archaeologists knew at the time the Monument 
was created in 1996, what we have learned since 
then, and what avenues of future research lie ahead. 


The Paleo-Atchaic 


As we discussed in Chapter 2, very little 
was known about the first humans in the region at 
the end of the last Ice Age. Archaeologists knew 
they were here because distinctive Paleo-Indian and 
Paleo-Archaic points had been found in every sub- 
region of the monument. And they might have been 
hunting now-extinct Pleistocene mammals, which 
were present at deep alcove sites in the lower Es- 
calante River area. Remains of a mastodon were 
even found in the Skutumpah Terrace area. But con- 
vincing evidence that humans were preying on these 
Ice Age beasts was elusive, not just in the Monu- 
ment but throughout the northern Colorado 
Plateau. In other words, the evidence 25 years ago 
for early human use of the region was circumstan- 
tial, at best. 


Today, we know that the Ice Age hunters 
were indeed present here, and they returned time 
and again to a favored deer hunting camp in the 
foothills below the Aquarius Plateau just outside of 
what is today the town of Escalante. Scholars at 
Brigham Young University (BYU) named it North 
Creek Shelter, although it really wasn’t much of a 
shelter. Their excavations there convincingly 
demonstrated the earliest evidence of deer hunting 
anywhere in southern Utah at 10,000 to 12,000 years 
ago. The first residents of the area left behind 
unique stemmed points used to hunt mule deer, per- 
haps a now-extinct mule deer much, much larger 
than modern ones. They also hunted small animals 
and birds that thrived in the wet meadow below, an 
environment fed by the continued melting of mas- 
sive glaciers on the plateau above. Water plants were 
abundant, but there are, as yet, no manos or metates 
to suggest the first deer hunters here were also pro- 
cessing plant foots. 


The North Creek Shelter investigations 
offer an intriguing view into the Paleo-Archaic life- 
way, but it is nonetheless an incomplete view of a 
single aspect of their lives, one focused on deer 
hunting in the fall. Where did they spend their win- 
ters? How did they survive the spring months when 
animals are stressed from the harsh winters? Where 
did these hunters come from? What happened to 
them? Did the later Archaic hunting and gathering 
strategy evolve out of this Paleo-Archaic hunting 
lifeway? Were now-extinct Pleistocene mammals 
such as camels, horses, sloths, mammoths, and 
mastodons tethered to river systems as the climate 
was warming? 


The BYU researchers clearly demonstrated 
for the first time that humans were present here at 
the end of the last Ice Age, and in doing so they 
have raised many more questions ripe for future re- 
search. One potential avenue for future research is 
climatic computer modeling that could re-create the 
late Pleistocene and early Holocene environmental 
landscape in the Monument. Such modeling is com- 
monly applied today to predict future reductions in 
polar ice sheets, but these same approaches can be 
used to retrodict the location and spatial extent of 
late Pleistocene glaciers, their vertical and horizontal 
characteristics, and the estimated discharge of gla- 
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cial systems at specific points in time and the extent 
to which specific drainages would have been af- 
fected. Such three-dimensional mapping could help 
identify those drainages that, although dry today, 
would have been wet riverine environments in late 
Pleistocene and early Holocene times, and how ice 
sheets at different elevations through time might 
have constrained human and animal movement into 
higher elevations. 


At about 8000 BC, the environment around 
North Creek Shelter was very wet in nature, reflect- 
ing significant runoff, probably from glacial melting 
on the Aquarius Plateau. By 7000 BC, it had as- 
sumed more modern conditions, suggesting that 
deglaciation had been completed by that time and 
that warmer Holocene conditions had prompted a 
migration of certain water-adapted plants and ani- 
mals to higher elevations, and, by inference, the 
human hunters and gatherers exploiting those re- 
soutces. Thomas (2014:136) observed that moun- 
tains must have been viewed by Paleo-Archaic 
peoples as obstacles, not destinations. But at what 
point in time were the high plateaus first accessible 
to humans? Did glaciation prior to 7000 BC inhibit 
human utilization of high elevations before 
Holocene conditions, or was glaciation always spa- 
tially restricted and there were never limits as to the 
movement of large fauna and the humans who ex- 
ploited them during late Pleistocene times? If there 
were elevation boundaries above which hunting was 
not productive, how did these boundaries change 
through time? 


Beck and Jones (2009, 2010, 2012) have 
made convincing arguments that the early stemmed 
point tradition of the Intermountain West is a dif- 
ferent cultural expression than the Plains complexes, 
and that it resulted from a separate migration from 
the Pacific Northwest sometime prior to the arrival 
of Clovis hunters on the Plains. They also argue that 
a major portion of fluted points in this region iden- 
tified as Clovis are not really Clovis points, but 
might represent a local fluted point tradition that 
resulted from contact between the two groups. 
Would a careful re-examination of the various fluted 
and non-fluted points of suspected Paleo-Archaic 
age recovered from the Monument and contiguous 
areas support the idea of a local projectile point tra- 


dition? Or would it demonstrate the Monument re- 
gion was being exploited by two different groups at 
the same time, Paleo-Indians from the Plains and 
Paleo-Archaic peoples of the Great Basin? If so, 
were these groups in competition with one another, 
and how might that competition be recognized? 


If the Clovis, Folsom, and Plano points are 
indeed representative of Paleo-Indian groups from 
the Plains extending into the plateau country, are 
there differences in how Paleo-Indian and Paleo-Ar- 
chaic peoples uti- 
lized the Monument 
landscape? Are 
there substantive 
differences between 
Paleo-Archaic adap- 
tations suggested by 
Beck and Jones 
(2010, 2012) and 
Janetski et al. (2012) 
and the Paleo-In- 
d i 
foothills/ mountain 
adaptations = sug- 
gested by Frison (1991)? Are there differences in 
site settings, elevation, topography, and resource 
availability? 


a n 


One of the most intriguing questions is 
whether Paleo-Archaic peoples simply left the re- 
gion, as Geib (1996a) suggested, or whether they 
adapted to drier desert conditions by becoming the 
hunters and gatherers evident in the abundant Ar- 
chaic archaeological record (Madsen 2007). North 
Creek Shelter offered convincing evidence that 
Paleo-Archaic tool kits were distinct from those in 
the overlying Archaic deposits (stemmed points ver- 
sus Pinto Series), suggesting “adaptive discontinu- 
ity” between Paleo-Archaic and Archaic groups, 
even if reliance of deer was the primarily focus of 
both occupations (Janetski et al. 2012:125). 


If the Archaic deposits represent the ar- 
rival of new groups with new tool kits, then where 
did these new arrivals come from and what was the 
source of their new technologies? In light of the 
fact that Archaic peoples rapidly spread through 
much of the northern Colorado Plateau, could this 


The earliest deer bones at 
North Creek Shelter were much 
larger than modern comparative 
specimens. They might actually 
represent an extinct species of 
American mountain deer. 
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represent a large-scale migration into the region by 
groups that easily displaced the dispersed Paleo- 
Archaic peoples already there? Or was it a minor 
migration wherein small groups of new arrivals as- 
similated existing Paleo-Archaic groups into their 
own hunter-gatherer lifeways? Or had Paleo-Ar- 
chaic peoples already abandoned the region, leav- 
ing the entire northern Colorado Plateau free for 
the taking? 


One defining characteristic of Paleo-Indian 
lifeways on the 
Great Plains is 
the hunting of 
large, 
tinct Pleistocene 


now-ex- 


fauna. Hunting 
of 
mammals on the 
northern  Col- 
Plateau 

been 


Ice Age 


otado 
has 

conclusively 
demonstrated, 
although — there 
are tantalizing hints here and there. The faunal evi- 
dence at North Creek Shelter might actually support 
the idea that the first hunters preyed upon now-ex- 
tinct animals. Bradley Newbold, who examined the 
faunal assemblage, noted that deer bones in the 


not 


Paleo-Archaic deposits were significantly larger 
than modern comparative specimens, and the 
North Creek Shelter specimens might represent a 
species of extinct American mountain deer (Nava- 
hoceros fricki) known to have been in this region 
(Newbold 2009). Would a more detailed analysis 
of the North Creek Shelter deer bones demon- 
strate that Paleo-Archaic peoples also were big 
game hunters who followed herds of now-extinct 
mammals in the traditional Paleo-Indian pattern? 
If so, what, if any, distinctions can be made be- 
tween Paleo-Indian and Paleo-Archaic lifeways as 
they relate to the northern Colorado Plateau? 


The Archaic 


As we discussed in Chapter 3, a subsistence 
strategy focused on hunting big game and gathering 
of plant foods defined the next 7,000 years of 





human history in the Monument. Archaic sites char- 
acterized by distinctive atlatl dart points and ground 
stone tools are found across the entire Monument, 
especially on the Kaiparowits Plateau. The nature 
and complexity of hunting and gathering camps 
changed little over time, although ground stone 
tools were mote prevalent in later, drier Holocene 
times that could indicate plants assumed even 
greater importance in the Archaic diets. Most of 
what was known about the Archaic 25 years ago 
came from regional alcove and rockshelter sites in 
the San Rafael Desert, Wasatch Plateau, and Navajo 
Mountain areas, and to a lesser extent the Kaibab 
Plateau. In fact, excavated Archaic sites within and 
near the Monument were limited to a handful of 
sites along the Colorado River corridor and lower 
Escalante River country. And all of the evidence 
pointed to a highly mobile lifeway where groups 
moved constantly between resource patches. 
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Cottonwood Canyon Road 


Photo: Dan Bauer 


Research over the past 25 years has demon- 
strated that Archaic mobility was much more com- 
plicated than traditional definitions allowed. Groups 
returned time and again to preferred base camps, 
and they were staying long enough to construct 
houses, both temporary brush structures and sub- 
stantial pithouses. These Archaic houses, which 
were constructed in middle and late Holocene times, 
might have been focused on communal rabbit hunts 
in the Kanab area (Roberts 2018) and on mule deer 
migration routes in the Kitchen Corral Wash area 
(McFadden 2012). 


Formal and semiformal Archaic residences 
ate well-documented throughout the West, espe- 
cially in the Wyoming Basin, in the Flaming Gorge 
and Yampa River Basin where they were used 
throughout the entire Archaic period, and in the 
Rocky Mountains, where they functioned as early 
Archaic winter residences. Middle Archaic residen- 


tial structures have also been identified in New Mex- 
ico and in the St. George Basin. Recent research has 
demonstrated that houses were also constructed by 
Archaic foragers in the Monument and adjacent 
areas, but the houses are deeply buried with no sut- 
face evidence of the Archaic residences. There are 
probably a lot more Archaic house sites in the re- 
gion, but archaeologists now know they have to dig 
deeper if they are going to find them. 


The Archaic presence in the Monument is 
reflected in the high number of sites (>525) with 
distinctive atlatl dart points, rock art, and in few in- 
stances radiocarbon dates, although the current 
database is dominated by inventory data (e.g., de- 
scriptions of surface materials). Approximately 60 
percent of the Archaic hunter-gatherer sites con- 
sidered here are lithic scatters of varying complex- 
ity that are associated with bifaces, points, scrapers, 
and other expedient tools that are commonly at- 
tributed to hunting tool kits, and by inference to 
males engaged in the hunting of high-return re- 
sources. The other roughly 40 percent are camp- 
sites where the hunting tool kit is also associated 
with ground stone tools used to process plants and 
seeds, and by in- 
ference they are 
localities occupied 
by both men and 
women, and 
where women 
were involved in 


Parental provisioning falls pri- 
marily on the mother, and females 
will choose resources that are con- 
sistent and reliable even if the pro- 


contemporaneous Paleo-Archaic groups in the same 
region? How can Early Archaic and Paleo-Archaic 
adaptations be distinguished if no ground stone 
tools are evident? 


Current hunter-gatherer theory emphasizes 
that parental provisioning falls primarily on the 
mother, and therefore females will choose resources 
that are consistent and reliable even if the procure- 
ment costs are higher. This increases the potential 
that children will survive to reproductive age. If 
women chose reliable resources to ensure survival 
of their offspring, then survival might be enhanced 
if men also participated in the procurement of those 
same reliable resources. What are the implications 
for male choices to procure resources that are less 
reliable and less certain? Can it be assumed that all 
men were hunters, or is this a gender stereotype? 


Archaic residential structures are rare any- 
where on the northern Colorado Plateau, something 
that might be due to the abundance of rockshelters 
and alcoves that could have functioned as winter 
residences without the energy expenditure associ- 
ated with constructing houses. But the locations 

with the best shel- 
(eg, Glen 
Canyon, San 
Rafael Desert, Es- 
calante River) are 
not optimally situ- 
ated to exploit an- 


ters 


the collection and " . imal resources 
processing of curement costs are higher. This during winter 
low-return plant increases the potential that children months. —_— This 
pene will survive to reproductive age. . aa 
ons. 
Some tfe- 
searchers have If south-facing 


suggested that tra- 

ditional Archaic 

hunting and gathering might have appeared in this 
region as early as 8000 BC, based on evidence from 
regional alcove and rockshelter sites. If this is the 
case, groups practicing Paleo-Archaic, Paleo-Indian, 
and Early Archaic lifeways might have co-existed in 
the region. If full-fledged hunter-gatherers were in- 
deed present by 8000 BC, how did their procure- 
ment strategies and differ, if at all, from 
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rockshelters and 

alcoves were pre- 
ferred winter residences because they were warm, 
but locally available food resources were minimal 
during winter months, then food storage strategies 
to ameliorate winter shortfalls would be expected. 
This pattern might have been similar to Southern 
Paiute storage strategies where food resources were 
cached for retrieval during the winter months 
(Kelly 1964). A few small subterranean storage pits 


were noted at North Creek Shelter (Janetski et al. 
2012), Cowboy Cave (Jennings 1980), and Sand 
Dune Cave (Lindsay et al. 1968), but there is a gen- 
eral lack of understanding as to Archaic storage 
strategies. A more thorough examination of stor- 
age features in sheltered settings might better 
demonstrate that storage strategies of Formative 
times are rooted in Archaic subsistence practices, 
whereas the volume of the storage facilities could 
contribute insights into expected caloric returns 
and Archaic group size. 


A basic premise of modern hunter-gatherer 
theory holds that if the procurement and transport 
costs of higher-ranked resources exceed the antici- 
pated return (calories), then the base camp will be 
moved closer to those resources. If rockshelters and 
alcoves are not ideally situated for procurement of 
high-return big game animals, it would be expected 
that hunter-gatherer groups would move their camps 
to locations in closer proximity to those resources. 
During the winter months, mule deer aggregate into 
large herds, and human procurement of higher-re- 
turn resources would have been directed toward 
these aggregated herds at or just below the snow 
line. Winter residences, perhaps subterranean or 
semi-subterranean pithouses, would also be expected 
at locations in close proximity to the deer winter 
ranges, as is the case in the Wyoming Basin, Yampa 
Basin, and Rocky Mountains mentioned above. Jack- 
son Flat near Kanab is also located near mule deer 
winter range in the Kaibab Plateau foothills, al- 
though there is very little evidence that mule deer 
were processed there. Given that so little is known 
about Archaic residential base camps, thorough ex- 
cavations should be considered a high priority if and 
when such sites are discovered. 


Residential mobility is typically discussed 
within the framework of two basic strategies. One 
involves mobile groups who move their primary tres- 
idence several times a year, often within a pre- 
planned seasonal round. The other involves 
logistically mobile groups who rarely move their pri- 
mary residence, but instead dispatch task-specific 
groups on trips to procure food and lithic materials 
and to trade with other groups for critical resources 
(cf. Binford 1980). But the Monument sites do not 
fit neatly into either of those two broad categories. 
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About 60 percent of Archaic sites do not have 
ground stone tools, and most of those are small 
sites indicative of short-term hunting forays, per- 
haps by task-specific groups. Yet there is minimal 
evidence (yet) of longer-term Archaic base camps 
anywhere in the region. About 40 percent of Ar- 
chaic sites have ground stone, but these are mostly 
small sites that suggest short-term foraging 
episodes, not larger base camps. 


Could the small size and ephemeral nature 
of foraging camps represent task-specific activities 
(plant gathering) by female-centric groups associ- 
ated with a primary residence or base camp else- 
where? Were the task-specific activities structured 
to include short-term male and female activities at 
the same time, hunting for men and gathering for 
women? Both possibilities would assume the indi- 
viduals in the task-specific group were part of a 
larger social unit and that procured plant and animal 
resources were transported to the primary residence 
for processing and consumption. As mentioned, ev- 
idence for primary residences or base camps is quite 
limited at Archaic sites in the region. 


Another possibility is that Monument sites 
reflect much higher residential mobility than is rep- 
resented by either of the mobility models men- 
tioned above. Instead of groups who moved their 
primary residences several times a year, the seasonal 
round might have involved a single nuclear family 
moving their camp every few days as the sparse 
plant resources in one area were quickly depleted. 
If this were the case, the small numbers of artifacts 
and lack of artifact diversity might simply be a func- 
tion of small group size and group decisions as to 
how much and what types of materials could be ef- 
ficiently transported. 


A large percentage of GSENM sites (ca. 40 
percent) have evidence of mixed hunting and gath- 
ering, and most of these are located within mule 
deer habitat. And while this is not unusual on the 
northern Colorado Plateau, it presents an interesting 
dilemma in that the optimal season for procuring 
grass seeds is not the optimal season for procuring 
deer. As summarized by Newbold (2009), most re- 
sources are present, abundant, or in prime condition 
at specific times of the year, and they are most likely 


to be procured during optimal periods rather than 
at other times. Some resoutces, like grass seeds, ma- 
ture in the early spring in lower elevations and in the 
late spring and early summer at higher elevations, 
and opportunities for human exploitation are lim- 
ited to a very brief time before the seeds drop, often 
only a few days. Migratory birds, spawning fish, and 
hibernating mammals are also examples of season- 
sensitive fauna. 


Mule deer are also a season-sensitive 
species, one that might be present most times of 
the year, but one that would be abundant or con- 
centrated at certain times of the year. As any mod- 
ern deer hunter will attest, the optimal time to hunt 
mule deer is the 
late fall and early 
winter when dis- 
persed herds begin 
to aggregate for 
their annual mi- 
gration to winter 
ranges. If the Ar- 
chaic hunting 
camps were ofi- 
ented toward mule ° 
deer procurement, riod. 
then these would 
most likely repre- 
sent fall camps. But the presence of ground stone 
suggests a spring occupation. It is certainly possible 
that foragers returned to the exact same location at 
two different times of the year, once to gather seeds 
and later to hunt deer. But this seems unlikely. 


There is another possibility. Mule deer mi- 
gration patterns reflect two periods of concentra- 
tion, one in the fall when deer are in optimal 
condition, and the other in the spring when deer re- 
turn to higher elevations, but are nutritionally 
stressed. Therefore, sites without ground stone 
might represent fall hunts, whereas those with 
ground stone tools could represent hunts during the 
spring when deer herds were returning to their up- 
land summer ranges. 


Wildlife biologists across the West have re- 
cently been investigating the migration patterns of 
mule deer. Of particular relevance to this discus- 


Deer migration routes do not 
change over time or in response to 
external factors, meaning the 
availability of those resources to 
humans would have been highly 
predictable regardless of time pe- 
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sion is the Paunsaugunt Plateau herd, recognized 
as one of the premier mule deer herds in the nation 
with a summer range located on the northwestern 
periphery of the Monument. Mule deer begin mi- 
grating from upland elevations to their winter 
ranges in early October and the migration lasts 
about six weeks, ending in the middle of Novem- 
ber. In the spring, the deer begin migrating to 
higher Paunsaugunt Plateau elevations in the mid- 
dle of March and the migration lasts six to seven 
weeks until early May. Studies elsewhere in the 
West have demonstrated that mule deer never 
abandon one home range for another, something 
referred to as range fidelity. And they consistently 
use the same migration routes regardless of envi- 
ronmental factors, 
such as drought 
or water availabil- 
ity, or human in- 
fluences, such as 
highway mortality 
and urban sprawl. 


Herd migration 
adaptive 
strategy that en- 


is an 


hances the sur- 
vival and 
productivity of 


the deer herds, but biologists have also determined 
that migrating herds are more susceptible to pre- 
dation at this time, especially human predators, be- 
cause the animals are in unfamiliar terrain during 
the actual period of the migration. This presents 
an intriguing avenue for future research. The spatial 
distribution of Archaic sites appears to reflect a 
linear pattern in a T-shape, with one line extending 
slightly southwest-to-northeast across the middle 
of the Monument and another north-to-south 
along the top of the Kaiparowits Plateau. In effect, 
sites are distributed between mule deer winter 
range on the Arizona-Utah border at elevations of 
4,000 to 5,000 feet and the high plateau above 
7,000 feet elevation on Fiftymile Mountain, which 
is summer range. 


This spatial patterning might be coinciden- 
tal, but it might not. If the migration pattern of the 
modern Kaiparowits deer herd were to be mapped, 





the deer migration routes could then be plotted 


against prehistoric hunter-gatherer site locations. 
Because deer migtation routes apparently do not 
change over time or in response to external factors, 
it might be that deer migration routes were similar 
or identical to those in prehistoric times, and the 
availability of those resources to humans would 
have been highly predictable. A correlation between 
deer migration routes and hunter-gather camps 
might demonstrate that prehistoric groups were in- 
tensively exploiting migrating deer herds during two 
specific times of the year, one from early October 
to middle November, and the other from the middle 
of March to the beginning of May. The spring mi- 
gration would have corresponded nicely to the an- 
nual ripening of seed plants at lower and mid-range 
elevations, allowing for both hunting and gathering 
to occur at the same time. 


This idea does not preclude the possibility 
of winter base camps oriented toward the exploita- 
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tion of winter mule deer aggregations, nor does it 
infer that humans did not opportunistically hunt 
deer on the high plateaus during the summer after 
the herds had dispersed. But it does suggest that in- 
tense procurement of a high-return resource might 
have been optimal during two brief periods, and 
that subsistence strategies at these times were inten- 
sively focused on the pursuit of migrating deer 
herds as they moved to and from their winter-sum- 
mer ranges. It would also suggest that plant gather- 
ing during the spring hunt was ancillary to the 
procurement of higher-return resources. 


In Archaic times, the mule deer might have 
been tethered to established migration corridors 
that made them especially vulnerable to hunters. Re- 
searchers have noted that larger game animals are 
much less common in Early Agricultural and Form- 
ative contexts than they are in Archaic ones (see 
Fisher et al. 2013; Janetski 2017; Janetski et al. 2013). 
In light of the apparent population increases that 


occurred during late Holocene times, it is certainly 
plausible that increased human predation resulted 
in decreased mule deer survival rates and lowered 
herd productivity. In effect, the herds survived hunt- 
ing by small, dispersed human populations in early 
and middle Holocene times, but they did not re- 
covet from intensive hunting by larger populations 
in late Holocene times. 


The Transitional Period 


The transition from predominantly forag- 
ing lifeways to one that incorporated agriculture to 
greater or lesser degrees has benefitted greatly from 
research over the past two decades, as we discussed 
in Chapter 4. In 
1996, archaeolo- 
gists knew that 
Ancestral Fremont 
groups were farm- 
ing maize by the 
AD 200s, which 
coincided neatly 
with most of the 
eatly maize dates 
from the Grand 
Staircase reported 
at that time. In fact, most evidence of early maize 
farming suggested a rather sudden appearance of 
this technology across southern Utah. In the Grand 
Staircase, the evidence pointed toward a rapid ap- 
pearance of Basketmaker I] groups with many 
shared characteristics of Basketmaker II groups in 
northeastern Arizona and southeastern Utah. 


Investigations over the past 25 have com- 
pletely redefined what we know of the first farmers 
in the Monument. Yes, maize agriculture was firmly 
entrenched among the Ancestral Fremont of the 
Escalante River Basin by AD 200. But investiga- 
tions at Jackson Flat south of Kanab and in the 
upper Short Creek area clearly show that Ancestral 
Puebloans of the Grand Staircase were growing 
maize two or three centuries before that. And we 
know that settlement and land-use patterns were 
quite different between the two regions. Ancestral 
Puebloan farmers had developed a pithouse tradi- 
tion oriented toward maize fields by 100 BC (a sim- 
pithouse tradition has yet been 


ilar not 


Basketmaker II lifeways evi- 
dent at 100 BC might reflect a hy- 
brid of San Pedro farmers who first 
arrived about 1000 BC and inter- 
married with local foragers. 
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documented among the Ancestral Fremont). The 
Ancestral Fremont, meanwhile, incorporated the 
bow-and-arrow into their hunting strategies by AD 
200, perhaps a century or two earlier; their Ances- 
tral Puebloan neighbors to the west continued to 
use the atlatl, a much less efficient hunting tech- 
nology. The nuances of these differences have 
prompted some to suggest the emergence of hard 
boundaries between two different groups with sep- 
arate cultural identities, something that persisted 
for at least 500 years. In fact, the only common de- 
nominator in Early Agricultural times was that 
both groups grew maize. 


Research has only begun to unravel how 
farming emerged 
as the dominant 
subsistence strat- 
egy in the region. 
Recent tesearch at 
Jackson Flat sug- 
gests that some in- 
dividuals, perhaps 
immigrants from 
the San Pedro cul- 
ture area of south- 
ern Arizona, wete 
farming as early as 1000 BC — a full millennium ear- 
lier than traditionally thought (Roberts 2018). And 
this raises new questions about the events leading 
up to the emergence of agriculture as the predom- 
inant subsistence strategy throughout the region 
some 900 years later. Did the San Pedro farmers 
simply leave, taking their farming know-how with 
them? In this scenario, the Basketmaker I farmers 
could represent a second migration into the area at 
about 100 BC. Or did the San Pedro farmers remain 
in the area, farming as-yet-undiscovered niches 
along Kanab Creek and Johnson Wash? In this sce- 
nario, the Basketmaker II lifeways could reflect a hy- 
brid of San Pedro descendants who intermarried 
with local foragers, and Basketmaker II farming rep- 
resents the culmination of centuries of mixed farm- 
ing and foraging. 


It appears that early farming in the Es- 
calante River Basin was a local development wherein 
Archaic foragers adopted maize agriculture to a 
greater or lesser degree (Geib 1996c; Keller 2000; 


McFadden 2016). There is less consensus for the 
local development of agriculture in the Grand Stair- 
case region. Talbot (1998) has argued the Archaic- 
to-Formative transition was a local development, 
although he did not rule out the possibility of im- 
migration, in effect micro-migrations by small 
groups that shared new technologies with existing 
populations and were quickly assimilated into these 
groups. In other words, the debate over local devel- 
opment versus migration is not a question of “ei- 
ther-or.” Rather it is how to recognize the impetus 
for change arising from multiple sources at different 
times and in different locations. But how can this 
be recognized in the archaeological record? If the 
transition to agriculture resulted from small but fre- 
quent micro-migrations, what factors stimulated 
these migrations? What was the source of these mi- 
grations? And does the timing of these events co- 
incide with environmental and social events 
occurring elsewhere in the Southwest? 


Once agricultural technologies crossed the 
Colorado River, farming became commonplace 
everywhere maize could be grown, and, as Geib ob- 
served, “the changes it wrought appeared even 
more revolutionary, more in line with agriculturalist 
colonization of the plateau” (1996c:55). Farming 
rapidly became the dominant lifeway among Ances- 
tral Fremont groups as far north as the Uinta Basin 
(Talbot and Richens 1996) and among Basketmaker 
II groups as far west as the St. George Basin (Lan- 
don and Roberts 2018; Winslow 2011; see also 
Lyneis 1995). In effect, there is minimal evidence to 
suggest that agriculture was added to foraging life- 
ways through a long, slow process of accretion. 


If agriculture was being practiced as early 
as 1000 BC (Roberts 2018), there is only minimal 
evidence of agriculture in the subsequent centuries, 
could this be evidence that agriculture was slow to 
take root among foraging populations and that the 
transition to full-time farming occurred slowly over 
many generations? If so, does it alter current per- 
ceptions that once foragers began farming they be- 
came fully committed to agriculture? Or does this 
period represent different levels of commitment to 
farming with some groups retaining their Archaic 
foraging lifeways, others who were both farming 
and foraging, and a few who were fully committed 
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to maize farming? Does the prevalence of farming 
sites after AD 200 indicate that farming eventually 
emerged as the most predictable subsistence strat- 
egy and therefore became the dominant strategy? 
Or does it represent a decrease in available wild re- 
sources that could be exploited by larger popula- 
tions, requiting greater reliance on cultigens? 


Farming strategies in the Grand Staircase 
region clearly involved greater sedentism, as evi- 
denced by the emergence of pithouses and clusters 
of pithouses situated near arable lands (Berg et al. 
2003; Naylor 1996; Nielson 1998; Roberts 2018) in 
a pattern similar to that observed throughout the 
Southwest at this time. Yet this same strategy has 
not been identified in the Escalante River Basin. In- 
stead, farmers seasonally occupied rockshelters and 
light brush structures along the Escalante River dur- 
ing the growing season, and then returned to a win- 
ter residence elsewhere, presumably in areas with 
abundant fuel wood and perhaps access to migrat- 
ing mule deer. But where were these winter resi- 
dences? Why is there no evidence of formal 
pithouses in this region until some 500 years after 
the advent of agriculture in this area? It stands to 
reason that Ancestral Fremont groups interacted 
with and learned farming technologies from other 
Fremont groups to the north and northwest and 
Ancestral Puebloan groups to the south and west, 
all of whom used pithouses. Furthermore, pit- 
houses had been used throughout the region since 
Archaic times. Is the absence of evidence for per- 
manent residential architecture merely an anomaly 
and these sites do exist, but they have not yet been 
discovered? If so, can evidence from other compa- 
rable regions be used to predict where these sites 
would be expected? 


The appearance of the bow-and-arrow by 
AD 200 is seen by some as evidence of a cultural 
boundary wherein bow-and-arrow-using Ancestral 
Fremont groups maintained a competitive advan- 
tage over more numerous atlatl-using Basketmaker 
II peoples to the west (Geib and Bungart 1989). But 
it defies logic that Ancestral Fremont groups could 
have prevented the spread of this technology to 
their neighbors for at least 300 years. Is this di- 
chotomy simply the result of sampling errors? 
There is evidence to suggest some Basketmaker II 





groups had the bow-and-arrow much earlier than 
traditionally thought (Geib 2011; Nash 2013; Naylor 
1996). If the bow-and-arrow and maize agriculture 
were both shared technologies, then what insight 
does this offer regarding current assumptions about 
hard cultural boundaries at this time? 


Are artifact traditions an accurate indicator 
of cultural boundedness? If agricultural lifeways in 
both regions evolved from an Archaic substrate, was 
there a shared cultural and ethnic identity across the 
entire region? Or were groups in both regions cul- 
turally and ethnically distinct, resulting in competi- 
tion that had its origins in Archaic times? Or if hard 
boundaries actually emerged in Early Agricultural 
times, is this further evidence that groups with dif- 
ferent cultural and ethnic identities had moved into 
the region, thereby warranting mechanisms to main- 
tain identities of local populations? How might this 
be recognized archaeologically? 


Elsewhere in the Southwest, Basketmaker 
II groups were dry farming on the mesa tops by AD 
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200. There is minimal evidence of this in the Grand 
Staircase region. Dry farming in high plateau set- 
tings requires a suite of water-control and soil-con- 
servation measures, such as check dams, terracing, 
field borders, and trincheras, none of which have 
yet been documented in the Monument. Is the ab- 
sence of features to capture water and retain soils 
an indication that dry farming was a contingency 
strategy that did not warrant investment in perma- 
nent field features? How would intensive dry farm- 
ing have been successful if such measures were not 
employed? Were water-retention qualities of soils 
different and/or better than elsewhere in the South- 
west where water-control and soil-retention meas- 
ures wete mandatory? Did farmers have access to 
better maize varieties that matured quicker and re- 
quired less moisture? 


A defining signature of the Basketmaker I 
sites in southeastern Utah is the presence of lime- 
stone, even though limestone was not found in 
proximity to any of those sites. The logical assump- 
tion was that limestone was brought to the resi- 


dences for a specific purpose, probably as cooking 
stones (Matson et al. 1990). Limestone is a high-al- 
kaline substance used by a variety of prehistoric 
groups to make maize easier to process. It is not 
known if limestone is a signature of Basketmaker 
II sites in the Monument region because no one has 
looked for it. A more thorough examination of the 
stone detritus at suspected Basketmaker II sites 
might also identify limestone, which could then 
serve as a diagnostic marker of Basketmaker II oc- 
cupations. It would also suggest that local Basket- 
maker I populations learned food processing 
techniques from contemporaneous groups living to 
the south and east. Then again, if limestone is not 
found at early farming sites on the Monument, it 
might be inferred that farming strategies emerged 
independently here. 


The Fremont Complex 


Very little was known about Fremont 
adaptations in the Escalante River Basin at the time 
the Monument was designated. A handful of Fre- 
mont radiocarbon dates had been reported and a 
few Fremont sites had been excavated, but virtually 
nothing was known about Fremont social struc- 


ture, how Fre- 
mont  lifeways 
changed ovet 


time, or how Fre- 
mont social and 
economic activi- 
ties were related 
to other Fremont 
groups the 
north and north- 
west and Ances- 
tral Puebloan 
groups the 
south and west. 


to 


to 


As discussed in Chapter 5, that changed 
substantially due to multi-year investigations by 
Brigham Young University in the 1990s and 2000s 
that resulted in a wealth of radiocarbon dates, re- 
fined perspectives regarding settlement and land- 
use patterns, and contributed to an understanding 
of the changing nature of cultural boundaries be- 
tween Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan groups. 


Ancestral Puebloans of the 
Grand Staircase had been con- 
structing formal pithouses since 
about 100 BC. But the absence of 
pithouses in the Fremont world 
until AD 750 is as yet unexplained. 
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The beginning of the Fremont Complex is demar- 
cated by the appearance of grayware ceramics about 
AD 500, but Fremont lifeways were certainly rooted 
in earlier aceramic farming practices (Geib 1996c; 
McFadden 2016). In fact, the only significant differ- 
ence between the earliest farmers and the first Fre- 
mont farmers was the addition of ceramics, which 
might reflect increased sedentism and the need for 
more durable containers for cooking and storage. 
Several questions remain. 


The defining trait of Fremont ceramics in 
this region is the use of basalt as a tempering agent. 
Most of the basalt was derived from local sources 
on the flanks of the Aquarius Plateau, suggesting 
local manufacture. The presence of small amounts 
of Snake Valley Gray and Snake Valley Black-on- 
gray, and to a lesser extent Ivie Creek Black-on- 
white, suggest interaction with and a logistical 
otientation toward Fremont groups in the Parowan 
Valley. Geib and Lyneis (1996) consider these to be 
actual trade wares. Would a closer examination of 
ceramic properties from specific Fremont sites re- 
veal spatial patterning in the raw materials used? 
Could this patterning be used to calculate transport 
costs? For example, is proximity to a residential base 
a determining fac- 
tor in tempering 
sources? Or were 
greater distances 
to 
quire preferred 
materials? Were 
local  graywares 
traded to other 
Fremont groups 
to the north and 
northwest? 


involved ac- 


There was very little trade ware from An- 
cestral Puebloan groups early in Formative times, 
but this began to change after AD 750. Although 
the chronometric data are currently limited, does the 
appearance of small amounts of Ancestral 
Puebloan trade wares after AD 750 represent an ex- 
pansion of Fremont trade networks to include An- 
cestral Puebloan groups, or does it reflect 
diminished relationships with their traditional Fre- 
mont partners in the Parowan area? Fremont ceram- 


ics are extremely rare in upland Virgin Branch con- 
texts. If Ancestral Puebloan trade wares on Fre- 
mont sites are evidence of an increasingly 
permeable boundary, what was being traded back to 
the Ancestral Puebloans? How might this be recog- 
nized in the archaeological record? 


The absence of a Fremont pithouse tradi- 
tion prior to about AD 750 is perplexing. And 
when pithouses do appear, they are accompanied 
by numerous Ancestral Puebloan accoutrements, 
such as tunnel-vent entryways, interior benches, 
wall and floor niches, subfloor storage, wing walls, 
and antechambers. Does this pattern also reflect in- 
creasingly permeable boundaries between Ancestral 
Fremont and Ancestral Puebloan groups, and if so, 
what are the implications in terms of exchange and 
intermarriage? Were Fremont groups slowly ab- 
sorbing the architectural and material culture traits 
of their neighbors, in effect losing their own sepa- 
rate identity? Is a rigid preference for basalt-tem- 
pered pottery during these changes evidence of 
persistent conservatism or merely a function of 
economic necessity in that basalt tempering sources 
were close by? 


Pithouse construction is generally seen as 
a male activity and ceramic production as a female 
activity. If architecture reflects influences from An- 
cestral Puebloan groups, then it might indicate An- 
cestral Puebloan males were assimilated or 
acculturated into the Fremont social units. But Fre- 
mont ceramics did not change and they do not ap- 
pear at Ancestral Puebloan sites. This suggests 
Fremont females were entrenched in their tradi- 
tional ways and did not leave their Escalante River 
homelands. What social dynamics are involved 
when males from one group assimilate into an- 
other, but there is no reciprocal exchange of fe- 
males? Or were Fremont females integrated into 
Ancestral Puebloan social units in the Grand Stair- 
case, but in the absence of readily available basalt 
they simply adapted their pottery making to include 
tempering agents that were locally available, such as 
sand and quartzite? And if this was the case, then 
basalt tempering would not have been a rigid 
marker of ethnic identity. 
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Elsewhere in the Monument, McFadden 
(2016) has reported a number of intriguing Fre- 
mont-age radiocarbon dates from granaries on the 
Kaiparowits Plateau. He has suggested that Fre- 
mont farmers were exploiting limited areas around 
a number of springs and seeps. The size of dated 
granaries suggests agriculture was extremely suc- 
cessful at elevations above 7,000 feet. Recent inven- 
tories in the Lake Pasture area, however, 
demonstrate that the settings of Fremont residential 
sites, although few in number, are indistinguishable 
from those of later Ancestral Puebloan dry farming 
sites (Spangler and Zweifel 2016a). In other words, 
Fremont sites on the plateau are not clustered 
around springs and seeps, but were oriented toward 
sage flats that would have required dry farming. 


Dry farming was not a new agricultural 
practice in early Formative times. Basketmaker II 
groups in southeastern Utah were predominantly 
dry farmers (Matson et al. 1990), and there is some 
evidence of this in the Grand Staircase region in 
Basketmaker III times and later (McFadden 2016). 
Would a broader examination of Fremont residen- 
tial sites on the Kaiparowits Plateau demonstrate 
that Fremont groups were actually dry farming prior 
to AD 1050? Could Fremont dry farming be con- 
strued as further evidence of increasingly permeable 
boundaries wherein Fremont farmers accustomed 
to planting along permanent water sources learned 
dry farming techniques from their Ancestral 
Puebloan neighbors? 


And if they were dry farming on Fiftymile 
Mountain, are there other Fremont areas that could 
have accommodated this strategy? For example, 
the complex of Ancestral Puebloan sites in the 
Lampstand area also produced radiocarbon dates 
consistent with an earlier Fremont presence in that 
region. Could the expansion of Ancestral 
Puebloan farmers into the Circle Cliffs area in late 
Pueblo II times be simply a continuation of Fre- 
mont dry farming in the same area? Is there evi- 
dence elsewhere on the northern Colorado Plateau 
for Fremont dry farming? 


McFadden (2016) has proposed a bi-sea- 
sonal mobility model for the Fremont farming 


wherein populations dispersed in the spring to farm 
areas along permanent water sources, and then, in 
the fall, they returned to their winter homes on the 
well-forested flats near Escalante to exploit mule 
deer winter ranges. Indeed, a large number of Fre- 
mont pithouses have been identified in the Big Flat 
area southeast of Escalante. Excavations at three of 
those sites, however, failed to identify convincing 
evidence of winter occupations. Deer bone was 
present, but not in significant quantities. There was 
minimal evidence of cold-weather features and on- 
site storage was minimal to non-existent. And food- 
processing pits suggested plant processing. 


In other words, the excavated sites had all 
the trappings of spring or fall foraging bases, not 


winter residences focused on deer hunting (Jordan 
and Talbot 2002; Schaub 2003). Does this assess- 
ment reflect a sampling bias in that the sites selected 
for excavation were not winter residences, but other 
sites in the same area were? Or were winter resi- 
dences located elsewhere, perhaps in the Wide Hol- 
low atea where pithouse sites exhibit voluminous 
on-site storage? Could renewed investigations at the 
Arrowhead Complex at Wide Hollow shed light on 
Fremont residential strategies, population agerega- 
tions, and seasonal use? 


Ancestral Puebloan Farmers 


The Formative in the Grand Staircase re- 
gion is also demarcated by the appearance of gray- 





ae 


ware ceramics at about AD 500, but unlike contem- 
poraneous Fremont graywares these were tempered 
with sand and quartzite. These graywares, referred 
to as North Creek Gray and Shinarump Gray, were 
used throughout the entire Formative period until 
farming was abandoned at about AD 1280. Also ap- 
pearing at this time were various painted wares that 
have analogs to types in the Kayenta area, all of 
which serve as sensitive temporal markers that are, 
for the most part, not present among the Fremont. 


As we discussed in Chapter 6, the Forma- 
tive is the most thoroughly researched period in this 
region, resulting in more than a dozen major exca- 
vations, scores of radiocarbon and tree-ring dates, 
and greater temporal and spatial precision that al- 
lows placement of local agricultural lifeways into 
broader Southwestern contexts (see McFadden 
2016). In some respects, Virgin Branch adaptations 
during the Formative mirror contemporaneous 
events occurring elsewhere in the Southwest. On 
the other hand, Virgin Branch farmers seem to have 
been unaffected by developments elsewhere, such 
as aggregations into large pueblos and participation 
in the Chacoan sociopolitical climate. 


Perhaps the most perplexing issue sur- 
rounding the beginning of the Formative is the 
suite of radiocarbon dates from the Little Jug Site 
near Mt. Trumbull that suggest grayware ceramics 
appeared by about AD 300 (Thompson and 
Thompson 1974, 1978), or two centuries before 
they appeared elsewhere in the region. These early 
dates have not been replicated anywhere else in the 
Southwest. The early dates should not be casually 
rejected. Recent research has demonstrated that 
maize agriculture appeared centuries earlier than 
traditionally thought, bow-and-arrow technology 
was widely available much earlier than traditionally 
thought, and formal architecture oriented toward 
critical resources was present during the Archaic. 
It is just as likely that ceramics also appeared much 
earlier. Re-investigation of the Little Jug site could 
validate or lay to rest what appears to be anom- 
alous data. 


Researchers have repeatedly commented 
on the nature of Virgin Branch sites where earlier 
occupations were obscured by later ones and earlier 
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architecture was remodeled and modified by subse- 
quent groups. In some instances, the culture history 
of individual sites extends hundreds of years. But 
how to recognize earlier versus later use of the same 
site has bedeviled generations of researchers. This 
problem is accentuated by the fact that later occu- 
pations are not decidedly different from earlier ones, 
and changes to site layout and architectural patterns 
was a slow process of accretion rather than replace- 
ment. Issues related to site patterning and architec- 
tural changes over time can only be resolved 
through fine-scale excavations at sites with multiple, 
sequential occupations. 


Researchers elsewhere in the Southwest 
have noted that periods of occupation were fol- 
lowed by long periods of abandonment and then 
reoccupations. These abandonments reflect popu- 
lation shifts to nearby areas in response to environ- 
mental factors such as extended drought and 
nutrient depletion of the soils (Matson et al. 1990). 
Similar abandonments and reoccupations were likely 
in the Grand Staircase region. For example, McFad- 
den (1998) identified a robust Basketmaker HI oc- 
cupation on the Glendale Bench, followed by 
abandonment, and then a reoccupation in Pueblo 
II times, but with no evidence of intervening occu- 
pations. Can more careful chronometric control 
identify abandonments and reoccupations elsewhere 
in the region? How do these population shifts cor- 
respond to local and regional climatic histories? 


Higher-elevation Basketmaker III sites have 
been documented above Parunuweap Canyon and 
the Shinarump Cliffs, which might be evidence of 
dry farming by about AD 500, even though field fea- 
tures usually associated with dry farming have not 
been identified. An alternative explanation is that 
these sites represent winter occupations located in 
proximity to abundant fuel resources. Would more 
thorough inventories in these upland settings iden- 
tify evidence of dry farming, such as check dams, 
terraces, and trincheras? Would detailed excavation 
of residential sites identify evidence of winter occu- 
pations, such as abundant fire hearths and more sub- 
stantial pithouse construction to improve thermal 
retention? Or was dry farming limited to only those 
areas with unique soil qualities that allowed excep- 
tional water retention? Determining how dry farm- 


ing might have been practiced without water control 
and soil conservation features remains a major data 
gap in the entire Virgin Branch region. 


Certain painted ceramics serve as sensitive 
temporal markers and these have been conveniently 
organized within the context of the Pecos Classifi- 
cation. Grand Staircase painted wares all have 
analogs in the Kayenta region, and it is assumed the 
temporal ranges established for the Kayenta region, 
all based on Arizona tree-ring dates, are applicable 
to similar types found in the Monument. But this has 
not yet been demonstrated by tree-ring dates specific 
to the Monument. Various temporal assumptions re- 
lated to ceramic types warrant verification. 


The expansion of agricultural practices 
into the Kaiparowits Plateau sometime after AD 
1050 is indisputable. This area, with the exception 
of a few springs, is largely devoid of water, which 
would have required dry farming. Under modern 
climatic regimes, dry farming in this environment 
would have been 
successful — only 
once every two or 
three years, an ex- 
ceptionally high 
failure rate (Span- 
gler and Zweifel 


201 6a). 
retention measures 
But are which have yet been documented in 
modern climates the Monument. 
the appropriate 
compatison to 


prehistoric condi- 

tions? Fine-scale paleoenvironmental studies spe- 
cific to the upland plateaus could identify climatic 
anomalies that made farming of the high plateaus 
possible at this time, such as warmer and wetter 
conditions that extended growing seasons and al- 
lowed for adequate precipitation at critical points in 
the growing season. Paleoenvironmental recon- 
structions are critical to understanding late Forma- 
tive population dynamics in the region and should 
be considered a priority. 


Researchers elsewhere in the Southwest 
have noted that extended droughts prompted An- 


Dryland farming of the mesa 
tops might have begun by about AD 
500. But this risky strategy only 
works with water control and soil 
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cestral Puebloan groups to shift to higher elevations 
with greater precipitation. This was especially con- 
spicuous in Pueblo I times (Hurst 1992). In the 
Grand Staircase, the most recent tree-ring cutting 
dates are at about AD 1150, or during an extended 
drought that enveloped the entire Southwest (Ben- 
son and Berry 2007). Yet on the Kaiparowits 
Plateau, the cutting dates begin in earnest at about 
AD 1150 and continue for the next 50 years. This 
might indicate a vertical population shift from lower 
elevations in the Grand Staircase into upland plateau 
settings on the Kaiparowits Plateau at about AD 
1150. Such a response to drought conditions is en- 
tirely speculative because the sample of tree-ring 
dates is so small. A focused effort to augment the 
tree-ring data base could contribute important in- 
sights into how farming groups responded to per- 
sistent drought conditions, the timing and duration 
of the droughts, and population shifts in response 
to droughts. 


The Late Prehistoric 


The de- 
mise of agricul- 
ture as a primary 
subsistence strat- 
egy was apparently 
a long process oc- 
curring over a cen- 
tury or more. The 
first wave of de- 
population 
curred in the wake 
of the extended 
drought the 
middle AD 1100s, but some farming groups re- 
mained behind. Another abandonment might have 
occurred about AD 1280 during another extended 
drought, as we discussed in Chapters 6 and 7. The 
timing of this second abandonment coincides gen- 


none of 


Oc- 


in 


erally with the arrival Ancestral Paiute foragers in 
the Grand Staircase region. Based on the current 
dataset, there is no convincing evidence the two 
groups coexisted, although the overlapping 95 per- 
cent probability ranges of the radiocarbon dates 
suggests it was certainly possible. There is no doubt 
that Ancestral Paiute groups were still foraging in 
the area at the time of historic contact in 1776. 


Many of the questions raised above for the 
Archaic period are also applicable to the Late Pre- 
historic. Very little problem-oriented research has 
been conducted into Ancestral Paiute hunting and 
gathering, although there are exceptions (cf. Geib 
et al. 2001). What little is known about Ancestral 
Paiute adaptations in the Monument is inferential 
and was derived from ethnographic observations 
(Kelly 1964, 1976) that have not been verified by ar- 
chaeological investigations. In fact, the entire Late 
Prehistoric period must be viewed as a major data 
gap, at least as it applies to the Monument. Ancestral 
Paiute residences and storage structures have yet to 
be excavated, and archaeologists have only broad- 
scale understandings of land-use patterns and how 
these were similar to or different from Archaic pat- 
terns. Almost nothing is known about Late Prehis- 
toric adaptations in the Escalante River Basin, and 
only slightly more is known about those in the 
Kaiparowits Plateau. 


Kelly’s detailed observations (1964, 1976) 
are specific to areas within and immediately adjacent 
to the Monument, and these offer unique opportu- 
nities to examine the archaeological record within 
the contest of ethnographic analogy. The ethnohis- 
toric record suggests Numic-speaking groups main- 
tained longstanding trading relationships with 
Puebloan groups in New Mexico (see Tyler 1951), 
but there was general mistrust and occasionally the 
relationship turned hostile. If this socioeconomic 
relationship existed in prehistoric times, it is also 
possible that Virgin Branch populations traded with 
co-existing Ancestral Paiute foragers. 


As observed by Kelly (1964), the common 
Southern Paiute trade currency was buckskins. The 
Ancestral Puebloan currency might have been do- 
mesticated foods, although drought conditions 
would have made food resources a precious com- 
modity in late Formative times. Another currency 
might have been ceramics. If the ethnohistoric pat- 
tern is evident in the Monument, then comprehen- 
sive terminal 
Formative pueblos, such as the Arroyo Site and 
Pottery Knoll, might identify Ancestral Paiute en- 
campments in close proximity, and these sites 
should reflect a mix of Ancestral Paiute artifacts 
and Puebloan ceramics. The absence of Ancestral 


inventories focused around 
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Paiute artifacts at the pueblos might simply be that 
items traded to the Ancestral Puebloans were per- 
ishable, such as buckskins. 


The current radiocarbon database suggests 
that areas to the south and west of the Monument 
were exploited to a much greater extent, and that 
the northern Grand Staircase, Kaiparowits Plateau, 
and Escalante River Basin were on the extreme east- 
ern and northern fringes of Ancestral Paiute forag- 
ing territories. As we suggested in Chapter 8, the 
database is probably biased by the fact more archae- 
ological research has been conducted in the Las 
Vegas and St. George areas. But the disparity is 
nonetheless quite remarkable. Eighty percent of all 
Ancestral Paiute radiocarbon dates are from lowland 
settings. Is the diminishing number of sites from 
west to east an accurate indication of Late Prehis- 
toric land use patterns? Is Ancestral Paiute foraging 
primarily a lowland phenomenon with only occa- 
sional use of the uplands? Would future research di- 
rected at Late Prehistoric sites demonstrate a robust 
Ancestral Paiute presence in the uplands that is cur- 
rently not documented? The rarity of relevant 
chronomettic data is a major data gap. 


If the spatial patterning of dated Ancestral 
Paiute sites accurately reflects infrequent use of the 
uplands in Late Prehistoric times, then it would have 
implications related to the questions above regard- 
ing co-existence of two different cultural entities. If 
Ancestral Paiutes were few in number, it would have 
been difficult for them to displace remnant 
Puebloan populations, either through force (Sutton 
1986) or by appropriation of critical wild resources 
(Janetski 1994). In effect, the population balance 
would have favored sedentary farmers even if their 
numbers were dramatically fewer than in earlier gen- 
erations. This seems to support the idea that Ances- 
tral Paiutes reoccupied the region immediately upon 
abandonment of the pueblos. 


Ancestral Paiute base camps of longer du- 
ration are underrepresented in the archaeological 
record, although they are probably present. Kelly’s 
ethnographic research (1964) contains detailed in- 
formation about the location of specific springs 
that were used as seasonal base camps. This infor- 
mation could be used to identify and investigate 


specific Ancestral Paiute base camps. Such inves- 
tigations could demonstrate generational continu- 
ity from prehistoric times into the 
ethnographically observed present, as well as 
changes in subsistence and settlement resulting 
from Euro-American contact. 


Most of the site data relevant to the Late 
Prehistoric are suggestive of very small social units, 
perhaps one or two families, engaged in highly mo- 
bile hunting and foraging activities throughout the 
region. In fact, relative site complexity seems to be 
much less in Late Prehistoric times compared to 
Archaic sites. This would appear to be consistent 
with Kelly’s observations (1964) that economic 


Calf Creek 
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clusters were small, and only rarely did 
multiple families gather for rabbit drives 
and deer and antelope hunts. But is this 
observation biased by the fact small 
sites a few hundred years old are better 
preserved than those several thousand 
years old? Could Archaic hunting and 
gathering also have reflected a predom- 
inance of single-event activities, but ev- 
idence of this has simply eroded away? 
Are surface artifacts observed during in- 
ventories an accurate indication of tem- 
poral affinity, or, as Geib et al. (2001) 
cautioned, do simple sites with the out- 
ward appearance of a single occupation 
actually mask multiple occupations? 


Brown ware ceramics are typically 
seen as a good indication of Ancestral 
Paiute occupations, and indeed this arti- 
fact types seems to have appeared in the 
Grand Staircase and St. George Basin by 
about AD 1250. Yet this artifact type has 
not received the same scrutiny as Ances- 
tral Puebloan ceramics (see Betenson 
2005). For example, were there regional 
differences in the materials used to make 
brown wate, ot were brown wares made 
in southern Nevada indistinguishable 
from those made in Escalante? Were 
brown ware ceramics found on the 
Kaiparowits Plateau made with local 
materials, or were vessels transported 
long distances from a source in the 
Kanab area or even further afield? Brown ware ves- 
sels were large, heavy, and fragile, and they would 
seem unsuitable to high mobility. Does their pres- 
ence at any given site suggest local production? 
What were the economic advantages of transport- 
ing these vessels long distances? Or do brown ware 
vessels represent items manufactured and then 
cached for subsequent use during return visits to the 
same site? 


Roberts (2013, 2017) has suggested a grad- 
ual phasing out of complex architecture and an in- 
crease in settlement mobility in southern Nevada 
at about AD 1250, and that a co-residential pattern 
by sedentary and mobile groups best explains the 


archaeological evidence in that region. But there is 
little evidence for co-resident groups in the north- 
ern Grand Staircase at any point in the Formative. 
Is this merely a sampling error? Were Formative 
farmers always engaged socially and economically 
with mobile groups? Does the Ancestral Paiute oc- 
cupation merely reflect the fact farmers left and 
foragers remained behind? And by inference, were 
Ancestral Paiutes present in the region centuries 
before the appearance of cultural markers like 
brown ware ceramics? Could brown ware ceramics 
simply reflect Ancestral Paiute attempts after about 
AD 1250 to replace Puebloan wares that were no 
longer available to them through trade? 


Allison et al. (2008) has suggested that An- 
cestral Paiute agriculture was more diverse and more 
intensive than traditional explanations have allowed. 
There is certainly good evidence for this in the St. 
George Basin. But there is minimal evidence for 
Ancestral Paiute agriculture near the Grand Stair- 
case, with the exception of bean pods at one site 
(Nielson 1993) and bean pollen at another (D’An- 
drea 2015). Is this also a sampling error? Or did the 
higher elevations of the Grand Staircase prevent or 
discourage agriculture? Most evidence of Ancestral 
Paiute farming has been identified along major 
rivers (Allison et al. 2008). Would evidence of farm- 
ing also be found along Kanab Creek and the Paria 
River, or were these water soutces, neither of which 
can be considered major rivers, inadequate to sus- 
tain agriculture in the Ancestral Paiute pattern? 


According to Kelly’s consultants (1964, 
1976), the Kanab area was of major importance to 
Southern Paiutes, who had so many winter camps 
they could not be counted. Why is there so little ar- 
chacological to support this? Have all traces of this 
been erased by modern developments? Or would 
more focused inventories identify these winter 
camps? And would excavations of such sites 
demonstrate the origin of the Southern Paiute pat- 
tern articulated by Kelly appeared centuries prior to 
Euro-American contact? More fundamentally, are 
Kelly’s observations (1964, 1976) made 70 years 
after Euro-Americans first settled along Kanab 
Creek even reliable? Could researchers using her 
ethnographic data demonstrate the validity of her 
observations archaeologically? 
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Historical Perspective 


In the previous chapters, we have outlined 
the culture history of Monument and surrounding 
areas based on the archaeological research that has 
been done to date. The vast majority of this discus- 
sion was focused on research conducted over the 
past 25 years. Not only was this research of much 
better quality than that of earlier generations, but 
the research has resulted in new interpretations of 
the cumulative dataset. And because of this re- 
search, old ideas are being discarded (reluctantly by 
some, enthusiastically by others). 


The examples discussed above are but a 
tiny sample of the research conducted over the past 
25 years. In fact, this research has contributed new 
insights into every phase of prehistoric human oc- 
cupancy of the region from Paleo-Archaic times 
through the Late Prehistoric. Research has ad- 
dressed a variety of salient archaeological questions. 
Most important, we now have a valid database from 
which we can explore a multitude of questions te- 
lated to prehistoric human behavior. 


There remain more questions than an- 
swers, however. The vast majority of this research 
has focused on Formative lifeways, either on the 
Fremont of the Escalante River Basin or the An- 
cestral Puebloans of the Kaiparowits Plateau and 
Grand Staircase. This preoccupation with more 
highly visible residential and storage sites has in- 
evitably resulted in a comparative lack of research 
into foraging and hunting during Archaic and Late 
Prehistoric times. 


The very nature of archaeological research 
is that it rarely provides definitive answers. Instead, 
it raises more and more questions as researchers 
propose new ideas and then modify their hypothe- 
ses through on-the-ground testing, It is likely, if not 
expected, that researchers two decades from now 
will chuckle in disbelief at the concepts and conclu- 
sions offered in this overview. Archaeological re- 
search is simply a spectrum of possibilities and 
probabilities, and certainty will always remain elu- 
sive. It will be exciting to see what future research 
reveals if and when the nation’s largest outdoor lab- 
oratory realizes its full potential. 
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